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Bourn. 


Ir is a pleasant thing to meet with a book which gives us plenty 
of new facts and new ideas in clear, well written English. It is 
pleasant to meet with old facts and ideas strung together in 
generalizations and theories which invest them with new im- 
portance. And it is pleasant to a combative reader to knock 
down theories too slightly based, and shake in pieces premature 
generalizations. But it is still more pleasant to find an author 
who gives us full opportunity to sift his opinions by the frank- 
ness and fearlessness with which he proclaims them; and who, 
equally by the breadth of his facts and the narrowness of his 
theory, by the force and honesty of his convictions and the 
arrogance and audaciousness of his errors, rouses us up to 
examine, to compare, and to reflect, leaving us, whatever be his — 
own wisdom or folly, most certainly the wiser for his words. 

These remarks are especially applicable to Mr. Buckle. His 
second volume now lies before us, bearing the name of ‘ Civiliza- 
tion in England,’ but containing two introductory historical 
sketches, the one of Spain, the other of Scotland, illustrative of 
his theory of civilization. In his first volume he gave us a long 
dissertation to prove that man is not a free and responsible 
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agent, but as much the subject of over-ruling law as the stars 
and tides: in this volume he endeavours to show us that com- 
munities of men are also under the influences of general causes, 
which ‘ force’ them—that is his very word—to advance or decline. 
Thus, he says, Spain was from very carly times addicted to 
‘loyalty and superstition.” The Arian war with France asso- 
ciated the ideas of leadership and religion; for the Spanish 
chieftains fought for their faith, and thus the first germ was 
planted of the Spaniards’ reverence for king and priest. This 
was fostered by unparalleled circumstances during eight centuries 
of struggle between them and their Moorish invaders. That 
long strife between two races and two faiths could not fail to 
bind their religion around every condition of their life. In 


‘three ways the Mahommedan invasion strengthened the devotional 
feelings of the Spanish people. The first way was by promoting a 
long and obstinate religious war; the second was by the presence of 
constant and imminent dangers; and the third way was by the 
poverty, and therefore the ignorance, which it produced among the 
Christians.’—Page 18. 


Just at the end of these cight centuries, when the final con- 
quest of Grenada gave the national energies room to expand, 


three rulers of great abilities, Ferdinand, Charles V., and 
Philip II., working with this strong bent of the nation, and 
using to the utmost its loyal, religious, and military spirit, not 
only pressed the Spaniards forward on a course of great power 
and prosperity, but gave a final stamp to the national character, 
which has never since been erased. 


*So late as 1478 Spain was still broken up into independent and 
often hostile states:—before the year 1590, not only were these 
fragments firmly consolidated into one kingdom, but acquisitions were 
made abroad so rapidly as to endanger the independence of Europe. 
That country, recently torn by civil wars, and distracted by hostile 
ereeds, was able in three generations to annex to her territory the 
whole of Portugal, Navarre, and Rousillon. By diplomacy, or by 
foree of arms, she acquired Artois and Franche Comté, and the 
Netherlands; also the Milanese, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic 
Islands, and the Canaries. One of her kings was the Emperor of 
Germany ; while his son influenced the councils of England, whose 
queen he married. The Turkish power, then one of the most formi- 
dable in the world, was broken and beaten back on every side. The 
French monarchy was humbled Out of Europe, the deeds of 
Spain were equally wonderful. In America, besides Mexico, Central 
America, Venezuela, New Grenada, Peru, and Chili, the Spaniards con- 
quered Cuba, San Domingo, Jamaica, and other Islands. In Africa, they 
obtained Ceuta, Melilla, Oran, Bougiah, and Tunis, and overawed the 
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whole coast of Barbary. In Asia, they had settlements on each side 
of the Decean; they held part of Malacea; and they established 
themselves in the Spice Islands. Finally, by the conquest of the 
noble archipelago of the Philippines, they connected their most 
distant acquisitions, and secured a communication between every part 
of that enormous empire which girdled the world.’...... Here 
‘we have a great people glowing with military, patriotic, and religious 
ardour, whose fiery zeal was heightened, rather than softened, by a 
respectful obedience to their clergy, and by a chivalrous devotion to 
their kings. The energy of Spain, being thus both animated and 
controlled, became wary as well as eager; and to this rare union of 
conflicting qualities we must ascribe the great deeds which have just 
been related.’—Pp. 35, 36. 


3ut what follows ? 


‘The unsound part of a progress of this sort is, that it depends too 
much on individuals, and therefore cannot be permanent. Such a 
movement can only last as long as it is headed by able men. When, 
however, competent leaders are succeeded by incompetent ones, the 
system immediately falls to the ground, simply because the people 
have been accustomed to supply to every undertaking the necessary 
zeal, but have not been accustomed to supply the skill by which the 
zeal is guided.’ 


Ifence when ‘the government slackened. its hold, the nation 
fell to pieces.’ Three kings, as inefficient as their predecessors 
were able, occupied the throne from 1598 to 1700; and 


‘so rapid was the fall of Spain, that in only three reigns after the 
death of Philip IL., the most powerful monarchy existing in the 
world was depressed to the lowest point of debasement, was insulted 
with impunity by foreign nations, was reduced more than once to 
bankruptey, was stripped of her fairest possessions, was held up to 
public opprobrium, was made a theme on which school-boys and 
moralists loved to declaim respecting the uncertainty of human 
affairs, and, at length, was exposed to the bitter humiliation of seeing 
her territories mapped cut and divided by a treaty in which she took 
no share.’—Page 41. 


The deep-rooted loyalty and superstition of the Spaniards bore 
their natural fruit: the Church rose and triumphed under the 
weak yoke of its kings; the banishment of the Moriscocs im- 
poverished the realm, and the people grovelled in ignorance and 
abject submission. Of the latter half of the seventeenth century 
it is said, ‘The poverty and wretchedness of the people surpassed 
all description.’ 


‘The once rich and prosperous country was covered with a rabble of 
monks and clergy.’ ‘In every department all power and life dise 
x2 
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appeared.’ ‘ Another account describes this once mighty kingdom as 
utterly unprotected; the frontier towns ungarrisoned ; the fortifica- 
tions dilapidated and crumbling away; the magazines without 
ammunition; the arsenals empty; the workshops unemployed; and 
even the art of building ships entirely lost.—Pp. 72-5. 


In 1700 the Bourbon dynasty introduced somewhat better 
kings and ministers ; but no Spaniard was deemed competent to 
hold the helm of state. But though ministers and kings, espe- 
cially Charles III., (1759-88,) strove hard to raise the nation by 
reforms and improvements, the nation would not rise. ‘ The 
spirit of the country was broken, and nothing could retrieve it.’ 


‘Foreign influence, and the complications of foreign politics, 
bestowed enlightened rulers upon an unenlightened country. The 
consequence was, that, for a time, great things were done. Evils 
were removed, grievances were redressed, many important improve- 
ments were introduced ;...... but the mind of Spain was untouched. 
While the surface and, as it were, the symptoms of affairs were 
ameliorated, affairs themselves remained unchanged;......and at 


length the reaction came. In 1788 Charles III. died;...... and was 
succeeded by Charles 1V., a king of the true Spanish breed, devout, 
orthodox, and ignorant....... In less than five years everything was 


changed. ‘The power of the Church was restored; the slightest 
approach towards free discussion was forbidden; the priests re- 
assumed their former importance, literary men were intimidated, and 
literature was discouraged ; while the Inquisition, starting up afresh, 
displayed an energy which caused its enemies to tremble....... Once 
more was Spain covered with darkness ; once more did the shadows of 
night overtake that wretched land.’—Pp. 130-2. 


And what was the cause of this lamentable arrest of the 
progress of civilization? Mr. Buckle will tell us that also. 


“ All these things were natural and in order. They were the 
result of a long train of causes, the operation of which I have endea- 
voured to trace, during thirteen centuries, since the outbreak of the 
Arian war. Those causes forced the Spaniards to be superstitious, 
and it was idle mockery to seck to change their nature by legislation. 
The only remedy for superstition is knowledge. Nothing else can 
wipe out that plague-spot of the human mind. Without it, the 
leper remains unwashed, and the slave unfreed. It is to a knowledge 
of the laws and relations of things, that European civilization is 
owing; but it is precisely this in which Spain has always been 
deficient....... The Spaniards have had every thing except knowledge. 
They have had immense wealth, and fertile and well-peopled ter- 
ritories, in all parts of the globe....... They had, at a very early 
period, ample municipal privileges; they had independent Parlia- 
ments; they had the right of choosing their own magistrates, and 
managing their own cities. They have had rich and flourishing 
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towns, abundant manufactures, and skilful artisans. They have 
cultivated the fine arts with eminent success; they speak a beautiful 
and flexible language, and their literature is not unworthy of their 
language. Their soil yields treasures of every kind. It overflows 
with wine and oil, produces the choicest fruits in almost tropical 
exuberance, and contains the most valuable minerals.......Nor 
have the people who possess these gifts ever been deficient in natural 
endowments. They have had their full share of great statesmen, 
great kings, great magistrates, and great legislators: and their history 
is ennobled by the frequent appearance of courageous and disinterested 
patriots The bravery of the people has never been disputed ; 

and the honour of a Spanish gentleman has passed into a bye-word. 
Of the nation generally, the best observers pronounce them to be 
high-minded, generous, truthful, full of integrity, warm and zealous 
friends, affectionate in all the private relations of life, frank, charitable, 
and humane: they are, moreover, eminently temperate and frugal. 
Yet all these great qualities have availed them nothing, and will 
avail them nothing, so long as they remain ignorant.’—Pp. 142-146. 


Let us look a little closer at this theory of Spanish grandeur 
and decay. We are referred to the course of events, as if 
nothing could have helped that happening which did happen. 
Without her three able rulers Spain must needs have risen, 
though not so quickly. Without their three imbecile suc- 
cessors she must needs have fallen, though not so soon. It 
was the action of general causes which forced her to rise and 
fall. But if this be so, why do not nations rise and fall 
again and again? There is a peculiarity in human affairs 
which marks the difference between social and physical laws. 
If we press down one steel spring by a stronger, it will 
rise immediately when the pressure is removed; and, if we do 
it repeatedly, we shall have the same result. So, too, if a 
rising nation is pressed down by invasion or oppression, we 
shall see it rise again up to a certain point of prosperity: but if 
after reaching that point it is pressed down, it seems to lose 
that elastic power of rising which belonged to it in an earlier 
stage. It cannot be said that in the eighth century the Spaniards 
were less ignorant and superstitious than they were in the 
eighteenth. They had many weak rulers, lawless nobles, 
and a powerful Church; yet out of that earlier darkness 
they emerged, and grew into a great people, despite their exces- 
sive loyalty and superstition. How was it that the malign 
influences which insured the fall, did not prevent the rise? We 
would suggest that there must have been some element in the 
Spaniard’s character or circumstances which for a time did 
keep, and which might always have kept, his evil genius in 
check ; but this suggestion touches the key-note of the whole 
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difference between us and Mr. Buckle. It is in the fact of 
opposing qualities and opposing circumstances that we see room 
for the exercise of choice in individuals and nations. Not one, 
but many a motive sways us; not one, but many a circumstance 
poner: us; and in the balance of these, nay, in our power to 
obey the weaker and resist the stronger, consists the highest 
birthright of man. ‘Times are given to us all, when, by turning 
this way or that at our pleasure, we can govern future con- 
sequences, which in their turn will govern us: especially the 
time of youth is given, which, by its use or abuse, so much over- 
rules the destiny of the man. ‘This is also true of nations, 
though not equally true; for a nation is more bound and less 
free than the individual man. There is scarcely any depth 
from which a man may not rise :—the drunkard, the gambler, 
even the liar have been reformed ; but if a nation become vicious 
and truthless, how irremediable is its fall! A nation’s destiny 
is regulated by the influence of both material and spiritual laws. 
Inasmuch as it belongs to this world, and has its rewards and 
punishments here, it is subject to the laws of cause and effect : 
and inasmuch as it is composed of individuals whose spirits are 
free to do good or evil, and whose ultimate tribunal is not here, 
it is subject to moral and retributive laws. But just so far as 
men individually use their freedom aright, just so far will they 
collectively escape from the yoke of antecedent circumstances. 
We are not speaking of civil, but of human freedom,—the power 
to choose between truth and error, knowledge and ignorance, 
right and wrong; and we contend that it is the aggregate of 
individual unfaithfulness to this Divine privilege which consti- 
tutes a people’s doom. Every nation’s fall is a repetition of the 
tragedy in Paradise. Nations, like their great forefather, are 
given a period of probation ; rich gifts are put into their hand, 
and a high career is set before them. If they choose right, 
well; but if not, the Divine power of choice is forfeited ; they 
are thrust from the high elevation of free spiritual beings, 
become miserable victims of surrounding circumstance, and 
sink helplessly beneath the sway of vice and ignorance, which 
they had once power to resist, but from which they have 
apparently no power to escape. Let us apply this interpretation 
to the history of Spain. Was there ever a nation so richly 
endowed? Did any other people so rapidly rise, so rapidly fall ? 
Surely there is an @ priori probability that the Spaniards came 
into the full play of their national energies at a critical time, 
and were not true to the crisis. For eight centuries they were 
struggling up; but in one century they were flung headlong 
down, like Satan out of heaven, This is not like the slow 
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action of general laws; it looks far more like a retributive 
sentence. Mr. Buckle gives us but one side of the Spaniards’ 
character,—their loyal obedience to priests and kings; and he 
argues that this quality governed their whole career, and bound 
them to be submissive, credulous, ignorant, and bigoted. 
Prescott gives a little more light on this subject ; for he says 
that the Castilians were not only loyally religious, but patriotic, 
and arrogantly independent: and in strict accordance with this 
view, we find that up to the end of the fifteenth century Spain 
had not only a strong body of ecclesiastics, but more powerful 
nobles, more flourishing cities, and, above all, more free institu- 
tions than any other country in Europe, Italy, perhaps, excepted. 
Mr. Buckle disputes the prevalence of free institutions, and says 
they were little more than forms of freedom, yielded by weak 
monarchs, but not engrafted in the spirit of the ‘people. © But it 
is not the custom of monarchs to yield popular rights to those 
who do not prize them, and the fact of their being possessed 
is in itself a proof that they are prized. Arragon was 
especially noted for its independent spirit. Prescott tells us 
that in that kingdom the Church had much less, and the 
Commons much more, influence than in Castile; and that there 
was scarcely a sovereign in Europe possessed of such limited 
authority as the earlier princes of Arragon. And Robertson 
observes that Ferdinand was less powerful at home than any of his 
great European contemporaries; for ‘the spirit of liberty was 
vigorous among the people of Spain, the spirit of independence 
was high among the nobility.” Added to these advantages, a 
great trust and a great opportunity was given to Spain in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: she was made the mistress of 
the New World, and was offered the light of the Reformation. 
Not ten, but a hundred talents were given to Spain. How did 
she use her splendid gifts? How did she meet the crisis of her 
probation during the reigns of Ferdinand, Charles V., and 
Philip II.? She entered it with independent nobles, free cities, 
a new world at her feet, and dawning light above her: she 
passed out of it with the Cortes silenced, the Inquisition 
established, the colonies fearfully outraged and oppressed, and 
the light of the Reformation extinguished. Who did all this? 
Actively, her three able rulers; but passively, every man in Spain 
who might have said one word or done one deed to prevent it,—- 
the proud, brave, strong Spaniards, who so grievously failed in 
this their day of trial. 

We are sometimes able to detect in history the secret springs 
which have regulated critical movements; and it is curious fo 
see how often they are personal and private, not specially con-. 
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nected with the prevailing prejudices of the age. Individual 
freedom steps in to form or re-form the chain of circumstances. 
A striking instance of this is recorded in Ranke’s account of the 
Council of Trent. We see there that this great instrument of 
Romish thraldom was not shaped simply by the ignorance and 
fanaticism of the age; but that pique and malice, and party- 
feeling, and base love of money or intrigue, in short, the follies 
and faults of individual men, were largely mingled in the work. 
So it has happened in the course of Spanish history: some evil 
has been strengthened, some resistance weakened, by agents 
acting under personal motives, unconnected with the tendencies 
of the age. Take, for instance, that singular case in 1506, when 
the cities which were represented in the Cortes actually opposed 
the petition of their sister cities who were struggling for the 
same privilege, in order to preserve the exclusive honour of their 
own position ;—a bit of municipal pride and jealousy, emanating, 
perhaps (as municipal acts often do emanate) from a few 
influential busy-bodies ; and yet what mischief was the result ! * 
The banishment of the Jews by Ferdinand is another instance. 
Buckle gives it as one of many proofs of the irresistible bigotry 
of the age ; but Llorente does not scruple to say it was chiefly due 
to the fact that the confiscation of their goods poured large 
supplies into the royal treasury. So, also, he tells us that it 
was a common opinion in Arragon that the Inquisition could 
never have held its ground but for the decree which confiscated 
the property of the suspected;+ in other words, the nation 
might have struggled successfully with fanaticism, if it had not 
been upheld by wealth: in other words, the tendency of the age 
was borne onwards by the avarice, that is, by the sin, of 
individuals. 

We believe that this rule always holds good, though mortal 
eyes cannot always detect its operation. We fully believe that 
human freedom must be accessory in forging chains for the 
human spirit. Men are free to step down into the slavery of 
vice and ignorance; yet once under its dominion they are no 
longer free to rise, but must remain grovelling,—God knows 
how long, unhappy Spain!—until His mercy arrest the law 
of cause and effect, and give to the palsied nation power to rise 


in. 

Mr. Buckle’s theory of civilization is a perplexing study. In 
his sketch of the rise and fall of Spain, he tells us that the pro- 
gress of nations undeviatingly follows general laws, and that 
individuals have no power to aid, except by moving with the 


* Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i., p. 115, 
t Liorente’s History of the Inquisition, 
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stream,—no power to hinder, except by damming up the water 
for a time, and thereby adding force to the subsequent rush of 
the torrent. But in his history of Scotland he warns rulers to 
let their people alone, because their endeavours to set things 
right may only set them wrong, and be ‘ extremely hazardous ;’ 
while a great nation ‘does undoubtedly possess within itself a 
capacity of repairing its injuries,’ which ‘ merely requires time 
and freedom to bring it into play.’ Finally, he shows us that 
the Scotch nation, with full time and freedom, average know- 
ledge, and more than average power of thought, has not displayed 
any capacity for repairing one great injury, but is to this day 
besotted in bigotry and superstition! Here then we find, 1. 
That general causes marshal a nation onwards to success or ruin, 
and that individuals cannot materially help or hinder. 2. That 
rulers may hinder, though it does not appear that they can help, 
but that a nation left to itself will come right in the end. 3. That 
nations left to themselves show no sign of yet coming right. 
This is preplexing. Which and what is Mr. Buckle’s theory ? 
Under a system of ordinary creative benevolence we should have 
supposed it impossible that any nation could be doomed by gene- 
ral causes to ignorance and evil; and that, therefore, both Scotch 
and Spaniards must be responsible instruments in working out 
their own destiny: also, that any power which can hinder can 
undoubtedly help, and that therefore rulers must be responsible 
instruments in working out their people’s destiny. But these 
inconsistencies are inseparable from Mr. Buckle’s position as an 
historian. A writer who follows one train of thought, or inves- 
tigates one class of facts, may keep error consistent by keeping 
it isolated ; but it is impossible to invest a broad subject in a 
narrow theory without exposing the misfit of the theory by a 
thousand inconsistencies. How can we hope to explain the 
course of human actions if we ignore half the influences that 
sway human conduct? That man is governed by general laws, 
and that he is free to resist those laws, are the two grand corre- 
lative principles of history. Mr. Buckle ignores the spontaneity, 
and then naturally fails in attempting to reconcile half of the 
principles with the whole of the facts. ‘Too honest to wilfully 
distort his facts, he unconsciously acts Procrustes to his own 
theory, stretching it here, lopping it there, and making it con- 
fused and contradictory. We do not entirely acquit him of 
giving wrong impressions of history in support of his own 
opinions : for example, we think, he has given a very erroneous 
view of the power and freedom of the Spanish people up to the 
time of Ferdinand V.; but we fully believe he has done it 
honestly, convinced by his own one-sided theory that their free 
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institutions were external forms, not rooted in the spirit of the 
people. It is a good guarantee of an author’s honesty if his 
theory sways hither and thither with the force of his own facts ; 
but it implics that he has not properly worked out his conclu- 
sions, and is premature in giving them to the public in their 
crude form. 

Mr. Buckle openly confesses himself perplexed by the history 
of Scotland. With regard to Spain he had laid down the rule 
that a real and practical connexion between loyalty and super- 
stition is a general law of the mind, and that an excess of these 
qualities insures abject ignorance and submission. Here, how- 
ever, is another country, not loyal, but most superstitious, yet 
intelligent, civilized, and free. 

‘ Herein lies the apparent paradox and the real difficulty of Seotch 
history. That knowledge should not have produced the effeets which 
have elsewhere followed it; that a bold and inquisitive literature 
should be found in a grossly superstitious country, without diminish- 
ing its superstition ; that the people should constantly withstand their 
kings, and as constantly succumb to their clergy; that while they 
are liberal in politics, they should be illiberal in religion ; and that, as 
a natural consequence of all this, men who, in the visible and external 
department of facts and of practical life, display a shrewdness and a 
boldness rarely equalled, should, nevertheless, in speculative life, and 
in matters of theory, tremble like sheep before their pastors, and yiel:l 
assent to every absurdity they hear, provided their Church has sane- 
tioned it ; that these discrepancies should co-exist, seems at first sight 
a strange contradiction, and is surely a phenomenon worthy of our 
eareful study.’—Page 160. 

To solve this problem is the object of two-thirds of Mr. Buckle’s 
volume ; and this is the course of his argument :—That the phy- 
sical geography of Scotland, which exposed her rich southern 
lands to the Romans, and afterwards to the English, her western 
borders to the Irish, and her northern coasts to the Northman, 
doomed her to continual ravages and long wars, and consequent 
barbarism, poverty, and ignorance. Llence, cities did not 
flourish, and warlike chiefs and nobles did flourish—the one less, 
the other more, than in any country in Europe. Hence, 
too, the Church rose into great power; but on this point, from 
which Mr. Buckle labours to deduce the early superstition of 
Scotland, we are furnished with @ priori reasoning instead of 
actual testimony. The Scotch, it seems, must needs have been 
a superstitious people ; theirs was a gloomy, savage country, apt 
to impress the imagination with terror; theirs was a suffering, 
perilous life, apt to make men call for supernatural help; they 
were poor, and the Church was wealthy ; they were exposed to 
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danger, and the Church was comparatively safe; they had no 
free cities, nor learned institutions, to counteract the growth of 
ecclesiastical power. 

‘ By this combination of events, and by this union of ignorance 
with danger, the clergy had, in the fifteenth century, obtained more 
influence in Scotland than in any other European country, Spain alone 
excepted.’—Page 194. 
liven in the first half of the sixteenth century— 


‘the whole lay wealth of the kingdom put together was barely 
equal to the wealth of the Church.’—Page 191. 


Then, throughout the able reign of James V., the hierarchy 
was greatly strengthened by close alliance with the Crown: and 
when, after his death, the nobles succeeded in pulling down that 
hierarchy, they did not overturn the foundation on which it was 
based :— 

‘When men are ignorant, they must be superstitious; and wherever 
superstition exists, it is sure to organize itself into some kind of 
system, which it makes its home. If you drive it from that 
home, it will find another The nobles had overturned the 
Chureh, but the principles on which Church authority is based re- 
mained intact. All that was done, was to change the name and the 
form. <A new hierarchy was quickly organized, which succeeded the 
old one in the affections of the people. Indeed, it did more. For, 
the Protestant clergy, neglected by the nobles, and unendowed by the 
State, had only a miserable pittance whereupon to live; and they 
necessarily threw themselves into the arms of the people, where alone 
they could find support and sympathy. Hence, a closer and more 
intimate union than would otherwise have been possible. Hence, too, 
the Presbyterian clergy, smarting under the injustice with which they 
were treated, displayed that hatred of the upper classes, and that pecu- 
liar detestation of monarchical government, which they showed when- 
ever they dared. In their pulpits, in their Presbyteries, and in their 
General Assemblies, they encouraged a democratic and insubordinate 
tone, which eventually produced the happiest results, by keeping 
alive, at a critical moment, the spirit of liberty.’—DPp. 232-234. 

Having given a brief, spirited sketch of the nobles’ struggle 
with the Romanist and Protestant hierarchies in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries ; of the troubles and persecutions of the 
seventeenth century; and of the rapid rise of commerce and 
literature at the beginning of the eighteenth, our author spares 
a whole chapter to enlarge upon the social tyranny, interference, 
and espionage, the arrogant cant and blasphemy, the wrathful 
denunciations and curses, the asceticism and fanaticism of the 
Scotch clergy in the seventeenth century! He sums up his 
charges thus :— 
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‘ When the Scotch Kirk was at the height of its power, we may 
search history in vain for any institution which can compare with it, 
except the Spanish Inquisition. Between these two, there is a close 
and intimate analogy: both were intolerant, both were cruel, both 
made war upon the finest parts of human nature, and both destroyed 
every vestige of religious freedom. One difference, however, there 
was, of vast importance. In political matters, the Church, which was 
servile in Spain, was rebellious in Scotland. Hence, the Scotch 
always had one direction in which they could speak and act with unre- 
strained liberty. In politics, they found their vent. There, the mind 
was free. And this was their salvation. This saved them from the 
fate of Spain, by securing to them the exercise of those faculties which 
otherwise would have lain dormant, if, indeed, they had not been 
entirely destroyed by that long and enfeebling servitude in which their 
clergy retained them, and from which, but for this favourable cireum- 
stance, no escape would have been open.’-—Page 409. 

Lastly, Mr. Buckle gives us, in the sixth chapter, a sketch of 
the brilliant intellectual achievements of the Scotch in the 
eighteenth century, and of the method which governed their 
investigations. Their philosophers were theorists, he tells us, 
original and often correct theorists; but they reasoned from prin- 
ciples to facts, instead of from facts to principles. Neglecting the 
evidence of experiment, and the rules of sound induction, they 
assumed first principles just as much like Scotch divines, and took 
them on trust just as much like Scotch people. Hence their 
free speculation did not break those long-formed bonds of sub- 
mission and superstition which, to this day, are riveted on the 
nation. To this day—witness that remarkable instance in 1853, 
when the Scotch Presbytery suggested to Lord Palmerston the 
propriety of appointing a day of public humiliation for the cholera; 
and he told them to cleanse their cesspools instead. ‘This cor- 
respondence between the Scotch clergy and the English states- 
man is not to be regarded as a mere passing episode of light or 
temporary interest.’ (Page 595.) We must clearly understand 
that the testimony of science and theology are at issue. ‘ Science 
ascribes to natural causes what theology ascribes to super- 
natural ones.’.... .‘ Everything which happens in the material 
world is the necessary result of something which had previously 
happened,’ and ‘ there is no interposition of God.’ So, too, the 
fate of nations is the result of preceding and surrounding events, 
and there is no moral government of God. How can there be, 
asks this headlong writer, when Omniscience planned creation, 
and Omnipotence upholds it? ‘To suppose that man can so upset 
the order of the universe as to make interference necessary, is to 
suppose ‘ that Omniscience has been deceived, or Omnipotence 
defeated.’ (Pp. 596-601.) 
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Such is the course of Mr. Buckle’s argument. We think he 
has misunderstood Scotch history from the very beginning, and 
entirely failed to prove the carly superstition of the people. He 
seems to have confounded the power given by Church property 
with the influence derived from Church principles; and because 
abbots and bishops were great ecclesiastical lords, he has assumed 
that they were also dominant spiritual guides. The contrary 
seems to have been the case in Scotland to an unusual degree. 
The people were semi-barbarous, not living, nor acting, nor 
thinking for themselves. The nobles and clergy alike led their 
own vassals; but the result of the strife between them shows us 
the difference between mere wealth and territorial power in 
a semi-civilized country. If the clergy had half the money of the 
kingdom, they plainly had not half the men of the kingdom ; 
and so great was the power of the nobles over Scotchmen, that 
not even the influence of the Crown, thrown more and more 
on the side of the Church, could keep up the influence of the 
hierarchy. Though James V. and Beaton triumphed for a time; 
though, from 1528 to James’s death in 1542, the nobles were 
impoverished, imprisoned, and banished ; the temporary victory, 
as Buckle observes, only provoked a more violent reaction, which 
ended in the downfall of the Romish Church. He says, ‘ The 
success or failure of the Reformation in Scotland was simply a 
question of the success or failure of the nobles ; for the people 
counted for nothing, but followed wherever they were led.’ That 
is true only in a civic or political sense; but Mr. Buckle takes 
no account of the new convictions which gave a new aspect to 
the leadership of the nobles. Yet say that it were wholly true, 
what becomes of the alleged influence of the clergy, which he has 
told us was greater in Scotland than in any other European 
country, Spain alone excepted? How comes it that the people 
were not led by their fears, and perils, and ignorance to call for 
supernatural assistance, and to succumb to those who alone could 
obtain it? Simply because they were better clansmen than 
Catholics, little independent, but less superstitious. 

Paradoxical as the assertion may secm, we attribute the attach. 
ment of the Scotch to their Protestant clergy less to their 
ancient superstition than to their ancient loyalty. Mr. Buckle 
contends that they never were a loyal people, because they never 
cared for their national rulers ; but that is simply due to the fact 
that their chiefs and nobles were their kings. Kept back 
in the race of civilization by incessant wars, they carried 
family relations into feudal times, and looked up to their local 
rulers with a strong mixture of family affection and feudal 
homage, which kept the claims of king, and Church, and law, 
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and justice in abeyance. This was the loyalty of rude and 
ignorant times; but it was the free tribute of a high-spirited 
people, which gave good promise for times to come. We might 
reasonably hope that those who struggled bravely for clan or 
country against Scotch kings’ decrees, or English kings’ 
armies, would still struggle bravely when they received wider 
knowledge of kingly power and national rights. But it befell 
them in the sixteenth century, when knowledge was dawning on 
the nations, and when barbarous loyalty should have yielded 
to law, and Romanist ignorance to light,—it befell them that they 
were swept into a whirlpool of conflicting currents, which broke 
all their moorings adrift. First of all, the people opened their 
eyes to a new and deeper sense of right and wrong. Right was 
no longer limited to prayers and masses, wrong was no longer 
expressed by excommunication; but certain new objects of 
reverence appeared, called justice, purity, and truth. At such 
a time it behoved those who had hitherto been blindly loved and 
followed to enlist some of these new convictions in favour of 
their own dominion; but it was the nobles themselves who 
brought about a collision between old loyalty and new light. 
Was there ever such a power-loving, party-loving, plunder-loving 
sect as the so-called Reformed nobles of Scotland in the sixteenth 
century? The English Protestant leaders were bad enough ; but 
their badness did not touch the whole nation to the quick ; 
for there was a large free commonalty in England who had 
risen above personal loyalty into national obedience. But in 
Scotland the nobles stood up before their retainers and clans- 
men, as though they said, ‘ See, these evil, lawless, godless men 
are those you have so blindly loved and followed” And what 
was the nation’s reply ?—‘ We will follow you no more.’ But 
the instinct of personal love and obedience was still strong within 
them: the light had come to them, as it were, prematurely, and 
found them socially unprepared to walk in the path it revealed : 
they needed guides and rulers; and the only men who, in that 
evil day, were fighting for something higher than power or gain, 
the only class that in any measure deserved to be trusted, were 
the Protestant Clergy ; and to them the awakened country trans- 
ferred its heart allegiance, less from superstition than from 
loyalty outraged by wrong. 

And undoubtedly the office of the Protestant Ministers 
greatly strengthened their new position. They not only valiantly 
upheld truth and right, struggling and suffering with a spirit 
and constancy that commended them as leaders to a brave 
though barbarous people; but they were also teachers to guide 
men into the possession of high privileges. Hence they 
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received the loyalty due to rulers, and the deference due to 
instructors; and doubtless these emotions borrowed force equally 
from the unreasoning obedience of the past and the new light 
and trust of the present. Mr. Buckle admits the action of some 
of these causes, though he never condescends to weigh the force 
of conscience and conviction—all that belongs to superstition ! 
Ile simply says,— 


‘For a hundred-and-twenty years after the establishment of Pro- 
testantism, the rulers of Scotland either neglected the Church or 
persecuted it, thereby driving the clergy into the arms of the people, 
from whom alone they could obtain sympathy and support. Hence 
an alliance between the two parties, more intimate than would other- 
wise have been possible; and hence, too, the rise of that democratic 
spirit which was the necessary consequence of such a union, and which 
the clergy encouraged, because they were opposed and thwarted by 
the upper classes But these very circumstances, which guarded the 
people against political despotism, exposed them all the more to eccle- 
siastical despotism. For, having no one to trust except their preachers, 
they trusted them entirely, and upon all subjects......But in fairness 
to the clergy, we ought to acknowledge, that the religious servitude 
into which the Scotch fell during the seventeenth century, was, on the 
whole, a willing one; and that, mischievous as it was, it had at least a 


noble origin, inasmuch as the influence of the Protestant clergy is 
mainly to be aseribed to the fearlessness with which they came 
forward as leaders of the people, at a period when that post was full 
of danger, and when the upper classes were ready to unite with the 
crown in destroying the last vestiges of national hberty.’—Page 330. 


We have said that light dawned on Scotland prematurely : 
this involves an intricate problem in history. Mr. Buckle bases 
his generalizations on few and partial phenomena, and finds the 
solution easy: for instance, he accounts loyalty and superstition 
two analogous impulses, which work in the same direction. Yet 
the complexity of their operation may be inferred from the fact 
that the objects on which they are exercised, the objects of 
our civic and religious reverence, have never met upon equal 
terms. Either young Christianity has dawned upon old civiliza- 
tion, or rising civilization has met corrupted Christianity. The 
advancing and declining forces have sometimes aided, sometimes 
hindered, but always modified each other; have borrowed each 
other’s flaws and stains, each other’s strength and weakness. 
Sometimes a worn-out evil has been adopted, like a graft into a 
new stock, and has lived for centuries afresh ; (heathen household 
gods as Christian patron saints ;) sometimes new knowledge has 
been poured into dark or perverted communities, and, too weak 
wholly to erase the evils, has, like a mordant, fixed them deeper 
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in. Something of this sort seems to take place when new 
impressions are caught from surrounding communities by a 
nation not sufficiently advanced to grasp their full import. The 
spirit of the Reformation that swept over Europe, found the 
Scotch a free and fierce people, whose rude and narrow social 
condition was more in harmony with the stringent laws and 
simple administration of Moses, than with the gentler, more 
cosmopolitan precepts of the Gospel: and probably this was one 
reason why from the very first the Protestantism of Scotland 
borrowed so largely from the Old Testament. When the con- 
duct of the nobles had taught the people to seek new leaders in 
their clergy, that ancient book lent its sanction to the spiritual 
leadership ; for Jewish prophets had guided and governed their 
people, had checked warriors and reproved kings. Then came 
in the Jewish notion of a theocracy, with God working 
visibly for a special people; and this was strengthened by the 
rigid Calvinism in which Scotch Protestantism was cast, and 
which also owed much of its prevalence to the narrow social 
condition of the nation. The body of the elect was a new sort 
of family or clan which strongly commended itself to the people’s 
tribe sympathies; and in this family, spiritual teachers and 
guides would naturally take the chief’s or father’s place, as 
representatives of an invisible chief or king. This clan-Calvinism 
of the Scotch seems to have been the origin of that remarkable 
prominence which, down to the present time, their theology has 
given to ‘ the Headship of Christ.’ All other sects equally hold 
that Christ is the Head of His own people; but all other sects 
have been cautious enough and modest enough to hesitate in 
affirming that their own sects are, taken collectively, the very 
people of Christ. The Scotch alone have always had a comfort- 
able conviction that Christ is the Head, not only of righteous 
individuals in the Scotch Kirk, but of the Scotch Kirk itself. 
Mr. Buckle would call this arrant superstition : to us it appears 
to be an old clan prejudice, fixed by new knowledge, as by a 
mordant, into a religious belief. Added to these considerations, 
we must remember that the Scotch charactcr (as far as we now 
know it) is remarkable for its union of narrowness and strength. 
It is unimaginative and ungenial, but keenly logical, and in its 
own sphere successful. The light of the Reformation came to 
this strong but narrow people in the free, fierce narrowness of 
their tribe life, and put new spirit into the old evils that should 
have passed away,—that, perhaps, would have passed away, had not 
the course of events, in the reigns of James and Charles I., and 
again in the reigns of Charles and James II., served to rivet them 
into the national character. What guides or leaders had they 
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then but the clergy? Their kings were tyrants, and their 
nobles slaves. What law or justice had they but that to which 
they appealed at the throne of God? Their law was martial 
force, their justice was murder and outrage, fire and sword. 
Under the pressure of such dreadful oppression, is it a wonder 
that the free, fierce spirit of the people should rise up in the 
League and Covenant; that their clanship should rise up in 
rampant Calvinism; that their strength and narrowness should 
unite in a distasteful mixture of truth and bigotry ; and that their 
ancieut loyalty should make them willing servants of their brave, 
devoted, intolerant, and intolerable clergy? That all these 
influences joined to produce the Scotchman’s engrained reverence 
for his Church and its ministers, is best proved by the fact which 
so perplexes Mr. Buckle—that neither commerce nor literature 
has undermined it; still more, that it did not permanently in- 
terfere with commerce or literature. Only eighteen years after 
the pressure was removed from the nation by the accession of 
William III., the Union was carried, and the Scotch started off 
at once with rapid strides on their industrial and intellectual 
career. This is not like a people cowed and subjugated by 
priestly domination, as Mr. Buckle has pictured them. Had 
superstition been the source of their clergy-worship, it would 
long ago have yielded to modern enlightenment; but it was the 
result of almost all the causes which have made the Scotchman 
what he is, and therefore it clings to him still. 

It is not consistent in this calm interpreter of general causes to 
vilify a class of men, who, on his own theory, were only obeying 
fixed laws ; and we would submit the following considerations to 
Mr. Buckle’s candour, with reference to that odious chapter, in 
which, carefully winnowing out the chaff and rejecting the 
wheat, he has placed the Kirk and its ministers before us under 
such a repulsive aspect :—First. That it is not fair to impute to 
the Scotch clergy in the seventeenth century evils which are 
common to every troubled semi-barbarous age. If we feel 
dislike and disgust 


‘at finding ourselves in presence of so much of superstition, of chi- 
canery, of low sordid arts, and yet, withal, of arrogant and unbridled 
insolence,’ we must remember, “ that in Scotland, the age was evil, 
and the evil rose to the surface. ‘The times were out of joint, and it 
was hard to set them right. The long prevalence of anarchy, of 
ignorance, of poverty, of force, of fraud, of domestic tumult, and 
of foreign invasion, had reduced Scotland to a state which it is 
searcely possible for us to realize We should, in fairness to the 
Scotch clergy, admit that the condition of their country affords the 
best explanation of their conduct. Everything around them was low 
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and coarse ; the habits of men, in their daily life, were violent, brutal, 
and utterly rezardless of common decency; and, as a natural con- 
sequence, the standard of human actions was so depressed, that 
upright and well-meaning persons did not shrink from doing what to 
us, in our advanced stage of society, seems incredible.’—DPp. 257-8. 
These are Mr. Buckle’s own words, and his use of them in 
one chapter should have qualified the bitterness with which he 
speaks of the Scotch clergy in another. It is not enough to 
say, ‘1 have already made this excuse for them :’ the historian 
should keep the excuse before his own eyes, that his general 
statements may be fair and just in themsclves, not requiring the 
reader to look back on excuses previously made to strike the 
balance of fairness in his own mind. Secondly. It is not fair to 
impute specially to the Scotch clergy certain tendencies which 
prevailed over a wide sphere. The Puritanism of the seven- 
teenth century was a remarkable phenomenon, but its peculiarities 
were shared by England. We do not speak of the permanent 
truth and righteousness connected with it—thaté is not peculiar 
to any age; but of the special characteristics which made it 
Puritanism rather than Christianity. It is a strange thing, that 
two nations should, for a whole geucration, take a certain stamp 
in conversation, dress, and manners; become ascetic in 
doctrine, grave in deportment, and learn to bear, nay, to like, 
au amount of sermonizing and long religious exercises perfectly 
astounding to the restless, impatient children of the nineteenth 
century. But the Scotch clergy certainly did not create this 
state of things, whatever they might have done to increase it. 
Thirdly, It is not fair to impute specially to them, extra- 
vagances which are common to every time of religious excite- 
ment, Visions and predictions, especially predictions of punish- 
ment to mockers and persecutors, signs and portents, and 
alleged Divine interpositions, have marked the-origin of almost 
every new sect. Quakerism can supply parallels to many of 
Mr. Bucekle’s anecdotes, and so also can Methodism. We may 
add, that in every time of religious excitement, men of coarse 
and fierce tempers have betrayed a tendency to fall into those 
materialistic details of eternal terrors which he so abominates 
in the Seotch clergy. Fourthly. It is not fair to impute blame 
to Puritanism for that which belongs to Christianity itself. All 
who receive the Bible, must admit that famine, war, and pesti- 
lence have sometimes been sent by the Almighty as punishment 
for human transgression; and though we are now more 
cautious than the Scotch divines in pronouncing for what sins 
they are so sont, we cannot in honour hear them blamed for 
this ‘ superstition’ without pleading guilty to the same charge. 
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Lastly. It is a blunder, founded on an extremely slight acquaint- 
ance with religious phraseology, to suppose that the terms, 
‘angels, watchmen, stars, ambassadors,’ &c., appropriated by the 
clergy, implied any arrogance or assumption ; or that it was an 
impious denouncing of judgment to proclaim ‘woe to the 
preacher, if he preached not; to the hearer, if he heard not ;’ 
or that ‘ hell had enlarged itself’ was the expression of a literal 
belief, rather than a figure borrowed from an eastern prophet ; 
or that it was in the clergy a blasphemous pretension to Divine 
omniscience or Divine power to assert, that they ‘ declared 
to men the whole counsel of God,’ and were ‘ workers together 
with Christ.’ These are scriptural phrases constantly used in 
the present day, and well understood by those who use them ; 
but apparently Mr. Buckle is unfamiliar with scriptural 
phraseology, 

Nevertheless, when all these allowances are made, we must 
admit that there is enough left in that unpleasant fifth chapter 
to make Scotchmen blush with shame and astonishment at the 
religious extravagances of their country in the seventeenth 
century. 

Mr. Buckle’s last chapter must be regarded as his key to the 
mysterious fact, that the undoubted intelligence of Scotland has 
not lessened her superstition; but we question if any one but 
himself will think his solution satisfactory. In the first place, 
he has selected his own instances ; but we lay no stress on this, 
being willing to grant that the Scotch are more deductive and 
less inductive than the practical English. A greater fault is, 
that he has entangled himself and his readers in a mere sophism, 
when he asserts that a tendency in science to take first principles 
for granted, and a tendency in theology to regard first principles 
as certain, are closely connected together: in other words, that 
speculation and dogmatism spring from the same habit of 
thought. Rather, we should judge rash speculation to be a 
reaction from a too stringent dogmatism. We do not think 
Mr. Buckle ever gives sufficient prominence to the great law of 
reaction. Ile acknowledges that it intensifies the force of an 
arrested current, but he omits to notice that it may also alter its 
direction. Yet so complex are the phenomena of social life, 
that though we may be sure an unnatural restraint will certainly 
produce an outbreak somewhere, we cannot venture to say in 
what shape that outbreak will occur. Sir Walter Scott, in his 
remarks on the Darien scheme, has noticed the singular con- 
trast between Scotchmen’s personal shrewdness and caution, 
and their aptness in association to be rashly speculative. With 
regard to theology, also, it has been remarked, that some of cur 
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wildest heresies (Irvingism, &c.) have arisen in dogmatic Scotland. 
It would seem as if imagination, not fulfilling its natural functions 
in a Scotchman’s personal life, accumulated in his system, ready 
to break out in some commercial, literary, or religious specula- 
tion. Hence the theoretic, deductive literature and science of 
the eighteenth century. It was a reaction from a hard dogmatic 
cast of thought, a reaction which appears in other forms in wild 
heresies and broken joint-stock banks. 

But were the Scotch men of science so universally deductive ? 
We demur to Mr. Buckle’s sharp line of separation between 
induction and deduction ; especially in metaphysics. Adam 
Smith, he says, assumed two first principles, selfishness and 
sympathy, and argued from them to facts:—hence he was 
deductive. Reid also assumed several first principles, and 
argued from them deductively. But we contend that in meta- 
physics these so called first principles must stand in the place 
of first facts; and if we can be quite sure of their truth, the 
conclusions we draw from them may be sound inductions. For, 
after all, what is a fact? Something which all the world can see 
to be true; but in metaphysics, a fact must be something which 
all the world can feel and know to be true, as this is the only 
evidence which the nature of the subject admits. There are 
certain first principles founded upon intuitive convictions, which 
the wisest of men cannot demonstrate, but which none but foois 
should deny—albeit, some wilful geniuses have denied them. 
Such are our consciousness of personal identity, of human 
freedom, of right and wrong, of the reality of external objects, 
of the trustworthiness of the evidence of our senses, &c. On 
this latter conviction rests all our observation of physical facts, 
eon which our inductions are founded. Hence the most rigid 
demonstration can be traced backward to something that we 
must take for granted. We do not call this taking things for 
granted, theory or speculation ; for it has all the certainty that 
belongs to actual observation. Just as we snow the existence 
of an object when we see it, do we know the trustworthi- 
ness of our senses in perceiving it. The one is a physical, the 
other a metaphysical fact. Now it is Mr. Buckle’s aim to 
separate the induction which is founded on physical facts, from 
everything which must be taken for granted, from theory in 
science, from belief in religion, and from all intuitive con- 
victions to which we might appeal in favour of revealed religion. 
This is the meaning of his sharp line of separation between 
induction and deduction. Induction means proof, deduction 
means theory and assumption; the one is the scientific, the 
other the theological method ; and these two, he informs us, are 
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at issue. He has forgotten that induction must rest on 
observation, and that observation rests on the evidence of our 
senses ;—evidence which the whole world receives, not by 
demonstration, but by intuitive conviction of its trustworthiness. 
In truth, there is no branch of physics or metaphysics in which 
induction and deduction can be safely separated. The most 
rigid science has to assume the general trustworthiness of the 
human reason and senses, and the most spiritual religion must 
not ignore tests and proofs, and practical results. That science 
begins at one end, and religion at the other, is, as we shall 
endeavour to show, part of the necessity of the case. 

The right explanation of human affairs is a noble work ; but 
Mr. Buckle has told us what that man must expect who, like 
himself, brings forward new principles of interpretation :— 


‘ His recompence lies within himself, and he must learn to care little 
for the sympathy of his fellow-creatures, or for such honours as they 
are able to bestow. So far from looking for these things, he should 
rather be prepared for that obloquy which always awaits those who, 
by opening up new veins of thought, disturb the prejudices of their 
contemporaries. While ignorance, and worse than ignorance, is im- 
puted to him, while his motives are misrepresented, and his integrity 
impeached, while he is accused of denying the value of moral principles, 
and of attacking the foundation of all religion, as if he were some 
public enemy, who made it his business to corrupt society, and whose 
delight it was to see what evil he could do; while these charges are 
brought forward, and repeated from mouth to mouth, he must be 
capable of pursuing in silence the even tenor of his way, without 
swerving, without pausing, and without stepping from his path to 
notice the angry outcries which he cannot but hear, and which he is 
more than human if he does not long to rebuke.’—Page 326. 


If this is all the reward which the seeker after knowledge must 
expect, we might at least hope that the attainment of knowledge 
would compensate for the dreariness of its pursuit; but it is 
pathetic to hear this earnest and fearless writer confess that the 
object of his search is beyond his aim, and that no individual 
strength or industry, no ordinary length of life, is sufficient to 
work out a theory of civilization. All the higher yearnings of 
our nature must minister to pain and disappointment, when one, 
whose only religion is to know, has neither success in attaining, 
nor sympathy in seeking, knowledge. It ill becomes those whose 
religion happily gives them an aim within reach, to heighten this 
pain by obloquy and misrepresentation : and serious as we think 
Mr. Buckle’s errors, and heavy his blame in having adopted 
them, we shall not draw reasoning or reproach from that theology 
which he rejects as mere superstition. We only rejoice that, in 
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his second volume, he has unconsciously taken one step towards 
Christianity. In his first volume he gave us an elaborate intro- 
duction to prove that man is irresponsible and helpless; but he 
has evidently abandoned that ground. Though he still contends 
that general causes ultimately force men to submit to their 
sway, he again and again admits that men may for a time arrest 
human progress; that rulers may limit action, and priests 
darken knowledge, even in a nation ordained by antecedent 
causes to be ultimately strong and free. Since even Mr. Buckle 
is compelled to admit this fact, we shall use it as a foundation 
for the following inductions :— 

First. That if rulers have ever arrested national development 
even for a time, the principle of human spontaneousness is 
admitted, and the proportion of its force, compared with that of 
antecedent causes, becomes merely a question of degree. This 
introduction of a free principle forms a great exception to the 
laws of the material world. 

Second. The union of a free principle with the laws of sequence 
has this complex result, that spontancousness introduces incal- 
culable variation, which the laws of sequence perpetuate. The 
free action of to-day is an infinitesimal fraction which goes to 
make up the sum total of general causes for to-morrow, and 
passes onwards to eternity. This is a second great exception to 
the laws of matter, and the life of brutes. Chemical atoms pass 
through perpetual phases of life and death, but in themselves they 
neither originate nor aid their changes. Brutes live and die, yet 
leave no mark on the unvarying laws which govern them and 
their offspring alike; but when we reach the level of a spon- 
tancous human action we find something that once was not, that 
need not have been, yet that, once in being, shall, in its effects, 
never cease to be. And the mortal agent that originated this 
action, is he less permanent than his deeds? ‘True, immortality 
is a great exception to the material laws of perpetual renovation 
and decay ; but inasmuch as man’s spontancousness is also an 
exception to material laws, men have groped to the conclusion 
that the being who can originate ever-living deeds, will probably 
live to meet his deeds again. 

Third. The union of spontaneousness with general causes intro- 
duces another exception to the laws of the lower world. 
Mr. Buckle tells us that ‘in the moral as in the physical world, 
nothing is anomalous, unnatural, or strange. All is order, 
symmetry, and law;’ (page 325 ;) though he afterwards admits 
that men ‘may err, some in over-indulging the body, some in 
over-indulging the mind.’ (Page 399.) Now we shall not point 
to the suffering and misery that are in the world in disproof of its 
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being all order, symmetry, and law, because the answer is at 
hand, that evil and misery in the moral world are precisely 
analogous to storms and earthquakes in the natural world, and 
that we must look at these things on the great scale. Apart 
from Scripture and conscience, that is a fair answer. But if we 
could show that in man’s present relation to good and evil there 
is something ‘analogous, unnatural, and strange,’ we should 
establish another exception to material laws. We need scarcely 
say that apart from man all creation is working harmoniously 
and obediently with its own laws. Storms and earthquakes, 
though inconvenient to man, are part of a wise and orderly 
system. Brutes are true to their own instincts, happy im their 
enjoyments, uniform in their habits, and, as far as we can judge, 
neither discontented with their enslaved being, nor wistful for 
higher existence. It seems natural in a benevolent system of 
creation that the law of the creature should be its happiness also. 
The law of the brute is slavery, and it lives happily and harmo- 
niously in its slavery; but the law of man is freedom: now, can 
we say that he lives happily and harmoniously in his freedom ? 
Let us think for a moment in what respect he is called to the 
highest exercise of freedom—in resistance: resistance to antece- 
dent causes, to surrounding circumstances, to tempting impulses, 
to over-indulgence and excess in every shape. ‘The brute knows 
no effort and no strife; it yields to all its impulses, and never 
sinks in yielding; but man has to use effort and resistance, 
if he would not become a brute. Virtue and goodness bring 
satisfaction, but they are not as sweet as pleasure, and he who 
follows them must do it by resisting his natural love of sweet- 
ness. Here then, is grievous discord between man and the law 
of his existence: the highest exercise of his freedom is not his 
greatest pleasure; on the contrary, it brings effort and endur- 
ance, when to yield like a slave or a brute would have been 
sweet. ‘This is anomalous, this is unnatural, this is a great 
exception to the laws of the material and animal world. Clearly 
this is not an original part of a benevolent system of creation. 
Fourth. But whatever be our opinionof the right relation between 
general causes and individual freedom, there can be no question 
that in this world, at present, the freedom is very weak, the 
slavery very strong. A large majority of the human race are 
yielding to the influences which it would be better and wiser to 
resist ; and their surrender to evil becomes of permanent ill-effect, 
by being passed on to swell the tide of general causes. 
Mr. Buckle asserts that nations are sure to come right in time, 
if they are left to themselves ; but, in the course of six thousand 
years, so few have given any promise of coming right, that we 
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can scarcely draw hope for the future from the experience of the 
past. Could we think, as he sometimes seems to do, that the 
tyranny of kings and priests has been the great obstacle to 
human advancement, their success would imply much more 
power in individual agency than he is disposed to grant. The 
influence of general causes has been retarding, and the agency 
of rulers has been more retarding: in short, man’s freedom has 
been a greater failure than brute slavery, for brutes have lived 
up to their destiny, while men have sunk below theirs. Six 
thousand years, and men and nations still what they are! 
Wherever the blame may rest, this long immaturity of the 
human race at least suggests the idea, that the remedy must be 
sought elsewhere. There may be some one wiser then we are to 
foresee the action of general causes, stronger than we are to 
interfere with and control them. True, a heavenly Ruler and 
Helper is an exception to the iron reign of law; but the previous 
facts of our spiritual existence are exceptions also. If our spon- 
taneousness is an exception to physical laws of cause and effect ; 
if our ever-living actions and probable immortality is an excep- 
tion to the circle of physical renovation and decay ; if the strife 
and effort our freedom brings us, is an exception to the harmony 
of all the rest of creation; are they not witnesses for this 
greater and wider exception with which alone they can be fully 
reconciled ? 

Fifth. So far induction may lead us up from the facts of our 
moral nature: but in these abstruse questions, induction can 
never rise to a certain conclusion, because we can never be sure 
that we have grasped all the preliminary facts; and it is this, 
perhaps we may ventur? to say, it is this alone, which has made 
a revelation necessary. ‘If there had been a law of science 
given that could have given life, verily righteousness should have 
been learnt by that law.’ The complete failure of induction in 
the pursuit of these higher truths, is our justification to the 
heathen philosopher for having recourse to the opposite method ; 
by which, instead of rising from difficult facts to possible prin- 
ciples, we use revealed principles to explain mysterious facts. 
True, revelation is an exception to the mode by which we pursue 
all other truth ; but the principles and laws it reveals are excep- 
tions to the principles and laws of physical science: it is not, 
therefore, hard to conceive that the inductive evidence which 
suffices to establish the one should fail to establish the other. 
Yet revelation verifies the guesses of induction, takes for granted 
the free-will of man, clearly affirms the connexion between his 
immortality and his ever-living deeds, and offers a solution of 
that discord between him and his destiny, which, for six thousand 
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year's, has so often made individual and social life a miserable 
failure. More than this, it opens a door of deliverance from the 
weary strife and effort of our being, gives us a Personal Ruler 
and Friend, and offers help, and hope, and peace to the veriest 
slave of circumstance, the weakest child of man. 





Art. IIl.—1. Novauis Schriften. Herausgegeben von Lupwia 
Treck und Frrepricn Scuiecet. Erster und Zweiter Theil. 
Berlin. 1839. 

2. Novauts Schriften. Herausgegeben von L. Treck und Ep. 
von Buttow. Dritter Theil. 1846. 


Frreprich von Harpensere, better known to the public 
by his nom de plume of Novalis, and whose works occupy an 
important position in the development of subjective mysticism 
in Germany, was born of Moravian parents, in the Duchy of 
Mansfeld, May 2nd, 1772. 

The peculiar influences of his quiet and religious home, and 
of the liberal and somewhat heterogeneous education which he 
received, contributed greatly to form his rare and rather 
inconsistent character. His father, the Baron von Hardenberg, 
was the owner of much landed property in the neighbourhood 
of Mansfeld, a member of the Herrnhut community, and an 
active, energetic, unwearied man, whose character was greatly 
distinguished by the Saxon element of strength. He was clear 
and vigorous in his thoughts, independent and zealous in his 
creed ; a man who was little influenced by the rationalistic and 
neologian controversies of his times, but who passed safely 
through the conflicting theories of that stormy period, swerving 
neither to the right hand nor to the left, but seeking to 
perform with his might the simple duty which lay before him. 
The mother of Novalis was a conscientious, pious creature, calm 
and somewhat dreamy in her temperament. She was one of 
those women to whose moral strength domestic seclusion appears 
to be favourable ; who, untouched by the ‘ contagion of the world’s 
slow stain,’ are able to accomplish vast ‘ends by insensible 
means ;’ whose deep love of the beautiful, and boundless human 
sympathy, remain unperverted through the petty cares of life, as 
in the freshness of continual youth; and who, without meta- 
physical restlessness or the jargon of theological pedantry, 
are able to keep up the worship of God in its vital simplicity, 
winning daily veneration and confidence through those indefin- 
able traits of character whose attraction is far superior to the 
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captivations of physical grace. The mightiest agencies of society 
are often those which are most imperceptible. The powerful 
divining rod of human love will sometimes bend over hidden 
treasures which would otherwise remain concealed for ever. ‘T'o 
the influence of his father, Hardenberg owed the practical 
element, the healthy enjoyment of existence, the desire for 
universal knowledge, and the interest in minute details, which 
singularly characterized him through life. But to the love 
of that silent mother was appointed the higher office of linking 
his sympathies from a child with that which was unseen 
and spiritual, and of teaching him that there was a higher 
wisdom above the lessons of the world, or (as he would himself 
have expressed it) that there were ‘ inward facts which outweigh 
seeming reality.’ 

The childhood of Hardenberg was not distinguished by 
that startling precocity which animates the infant prodigies 
of our days. He was accounted a slow boy, sickly in body, 
and averse to noisy sports, tardy in his perceptions, deficient 
in his memory, and remarkable for nothing, amongst the 
other children, but the passionate bond of affection which 
united him to the quiet mother, to whose side he would creep 
in the deepening twilight, listening to spiritual songs from 
her lips whose life was in itself a perpetual hymn. The merry, 
united family, which was afterwards destined to suffer so 
bitterly from the encroachments of affliction and death, con- 
sisted at this time of no less than eleven children. Nine of the 
little band, three sisters and six brothers, were younger than 
Friedrich. One, the eldest sister, was associated with Novalis iu 
his studies, in order that by her quicker intellect and girlish 
sympathy she might stimulate his sluggish faculties. ‘This pre- 
caution, however, was not necessary long. At nine years of age, 
Friedrich was seized with a severe illness, when, as the German 
biographer expresses it, ‘his spirit awoke.’ Like Sir Walter 
Scott, under similar circumstances, the couch of the little invalid 
was covered with volumes of poetry, fiction, and history. His 
new eagerness for information by far surpassed his previous indif- 
ference to knowledge. His memory was stored with facts 
of all kinds; but his love of solitude and reflection were only 
intensified by illness. He refused to make friends. His 
mother and his brothers and sisters constituted the whole world 
for him. Throughout his life his ardour in the pursuit of 
wisdom, and his lofty ideal of good, incapacitated him for 
companionship with ordinary men. 

After Friedrich’s recovery, to invigorate his weakened con- 
stitution, it was arranged that he should pass a year with an 
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uncle in the neighbourhood of Brunswick. In the companion- 
ship of this man, he had the advantage of intercourse with 
a cultivated mind. In the well-chosen library and collection 
of art which he now beheld, the child reccived his first train- 
ing in the principles of esthetic beauty. Nor could he do 
otherwise than profit by the conversation of the learned men 
who daily resorted to the house, and in whose genial society he 
was at once introduced to the aristocracy of intellect, and 
contracted that godt pour l’esprit, for which he was afterwards 
remarkable. 

The time drew near when Friedrich was expected to prepare 
for the University. In the year 1789, he spent some months 
in a gymnasium at Eisleberg, where he was instructed in 
classics and mathematics, under the superintendence of the 
learned Jani. This appears to have been the only instruction 
he received in a public school, preparatory to his débdt in the 
academical world. In the autumn of 1720 he went to Jena; 
then, with his second brother Erasmus, he repaired to Leipzig, 
and completed his university career at Wittenberg, in the year 
1794. It would, however, be impossible to form a correct idea 
of the peculiar philosophy which Novalis afterwards advocated, 
without analysing the various influences which acted upon his 
susceptible spirit at this important turning-poiut of life. Never 
were the systems of philosophers held in higher estimation, and 
never was the metaphysical world more agitated by conflicting 
theories, than during the brief period of the residence of 
Hardenberg at Jena. The season of indifference, when the 
dogmatical system of Wolf had been allowed full sway, had 
been succeeded by the reaction of an independent eclecticism, 
which discouraged party spivit, and lent a willing ear to the 
varied disquisitions of English and French philosophers. The 
splitting of metaphysical straws, or the letting down nets 
of hypothesis into the seas of immensity, was now the favourite 
recreation of the youth in. Germany. The newest theorics 
of the latest philosophical system afforded a pleasant seasoning 
to stimulate the taste for the abstract and logical inquirics 
of mathematical science. The Critique of Pure Reason, which 
was published by Kant in the year 1781, had, for many 
years, been neglected and misunderstood. But the taste for 
shallow and popular discussions had suddenly disappeared, the 
revolution in thinking had begun, and, in spite of its heaviness 
of detail, and obscurity of style, the master-work of the age was 
now studied and investigated with eagerness. The ‘new philo- 
sophy,’ as it was called, had obtained an almost magical 
influence. The Essays of Locke, Leibnitz, and David Hume, 
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were almost forgotten, while Kant, Emmanuel Kant alone, was 
the idol of the day ;—when, on a sudden, the pleasant equili- 
brium of acknowledged truth was disturbed, as by an electric 
shock, and the star of Gottlieb Fichte made its appearance above 
the horizon. To comprehend the relative historical positions 
of Kant and Fichte, we must trace the development of Kant’s 
system of philosophy from its earliest germ. Kant himself 
acknowledged that his whole theory grew out of the assumptions 
of David Hume. Hume took his position upon a single but 
important idea in metaphysics,—the connexion of cause and 
effect. He affirmed the existence of simple antecedents and con- 
sequences, but denied the a@ priori necessity of causation ; 
arguing that it was not possible to perceive how, because some- 
thing existed, something also must necessarily exist; or to 
prove that, because two things take place, the one after, or in 
succession of, the other, therefore they take place, the one in 
consequence of, or in connexion with, the other. 

As far as mere empiricism went, Hume was undoubtedly 
right. But Kant accused him of not taking into consideration 
the whole of his problem. He would have said, ‘ Hume reasons 
rightly as far as he goes. He has proved beyond contradiction, 
that it is impossible for experience to think of such a connexion, 
out of its own ideas ; for it contains necessity. But something 
has been overlooked by Hume; and that is the element which 
the mind supplies.’ 

Here we have the germinating seed of Kant’s entire theory. 
Instead of endeavouring, like other writers, to refute Hume by 
appealing triumphantly to the ‘common sense of mankind,’ he 
admitted that even an unbiassed understanding could not be 
cited as an oracle, when we can ‘ produce no rational arguments 
to justify its claim ;’ and therefore endeavoured to intrench 
himself upon a totally new groundwork, which should be 
impregnable for ever against the assaults of scepticism. In this 
fundamental position he endeavoured to reconstruct philosophy. 
The consideration of the deficiencies in the system of Hume led 
directly in his mind to the suggestion of the subjective theory. 
But the great error and defect in the philosophy of Kant consisted 
in his not giving objective validity to the subjective laws. Had 
he only allowed an outward existence of things answering to our 
conception of them, all the scepticism of Hume would have been 
met and refuted, and all the errors and mistakes of Fichte and 
others would have been averted. Conceptions are beliefs also. 
It was the great effort of Cousin to insist on the actual import- 
ance of our own ideas; and it is surprising that Kant, who 
took for granted the truth of our sense-perceptious, should have 
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denied the outward reality of our conceptions. Dr. Reid was 
more successful in calling our notions beliefs also. 

Kant’s Practical Reason was but an awkward attempt to 
supply the error of his own system. To guard against the 
excess of the objective element in morals, he saw the necessity 
of allowing a reality to virtue, immortality, and God; but this 
could not bridle Fichte or Schelling, still less Hegel, or his 
followers. In his anxiety to develope in his philosophy the 
mental element which Hume had overlooked, the great meta- 
physician himself forgot the importance of the empirical element. 
Thus, whilst he admitted the reality of pure reason, space and 
time were said to have no independent existence ; they were laws 
of thought, and not of things. Yet we irresistibly ascribe to 
the things themselves a being, independent of our wills. 

Thus ‘phenomena’ with Kant signified ‘appearances,’ not 
‘facts,’ as Dugald Stewart would have called them. His 
method was less that of induction than of criticism. 

So, instead of governing German philosophy, Kant merely 
commenced it. Each new critic succeeding him took a fresh 
standing-point, though each was more or less influenced by his 
thought and originality. 

About the time of Hardenberg’s first residence at Jena, Fichte 
had just published his Critique of every possible Revelation, 
a work which was written, in the first heat of his enthusiasm, 
in the space of eight days, and which was avowedly unintelligible 
without a previous study of the Critique of pure Reason. 
The excitement and confusion which this daring essay produced 
in the metaphysical world, was at first greatly increased by the 
assumption that Kant himself was the author of it. In fact, 
Kaut had pushed his theories so far, that Fichte’s system was a 
natural consequence of them. He had left no ground for an 
objective clement in his philosophy, and ultra-idealism was an 
unavoidable growth of his own teaching. 

All the wild theories of Fichte were professedly based on the 
Kantian metaphysics. But Kant, said the new philosopher, 
had not been rigorous or logical enough in his statement of his 
views. Kant’s empirical element, even as far as it went, 
according to Fichte, had merely been taken for granted, without 
any reason being assigned for it. Therefore the reality of our 
sense-perceptions was merely a hypothesis, altogether lying out 
of the region of strict scientific truth. Fichte’s object was to 
reduce all philosophy to the ground of what we can be said 
actually to know: hence the whole world was brought down to 
the subjective element, since all that we could be said to be im- 
mediately conscious of, were states and processes of our thinking 
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sclf. If, on the one hand, he did not actually deny the hypothe- 
tical possibility of any world lying beyond our personal state, 
on the other, he argued it was not possible to arrive at any 
positive knowledge of it, except through the medium of self. 
According to this, the inner consciousness, which obliges us to 
accept a certain mental picture as a representation of the 
external world, is but a form of our spiritual constitution; so 
that our ideas are fated to jog round for ever in a continual 
treadmill, the central pillar of the circle being only our own ego. 
Kant, horrified and alarmed at these sweeping assertions, 
hastened to disown Fichte as a disciple. But he had been 
guilty of the same idealism in effect, if not in words; and he had 
uo power to disown those inferences, which were logical deduc- 
tions from his own suggestions. Had he not made his last 
distinction in the practical Reason, his whole system must have 
been torn from its slender moorings, and must have gone afloat 
into the wide sea of uncertainty. 

It is easy to assert in our own day, that cognition of matter 
must rest on the same footing as consciousness of self. We 
know self, as exercising certain qualities (such as walking, 
hearing, seeiug;) but in like manner, by sensc-perception, we 
know a body as exercising power and energy. ‘There are (as 
Kant was careful to intimate) fundamental laws of belief not so 
ambiguous as common sense. There are principles regulating 
the mind, which are necessary laws of the facultics themselves. 
Even madmen (as it has been remarked) do not lose their idea 
of cause, substance, and existence. Therefore it was the more 
surprising, that he, whose clear mind perceived the necessity of 
allowing objectivity to those sublimer notions which are @ priori 
and abstract, should not have allowed reality to the products of 
the pure Reason, on the same footing as the practical. It was 
giving credence to one class of convictions, and allowing no 
credibility to the other. 

Without some such reflections as these, it would be impossible 
to form a faint idea of the historical position of philosophy and 
science in Germany, in the days of Friedrich von Hardenberg ; 
nor could we hope to comprehend the dreamy tone of mystical 
idcalism which animates his writings. 

What Novalis might have been, had he attained to mature 
manhood, outliving the imaginative errors of his youth, and 
emancipating himself from the trammels of his earlier teaching, 
it is now impossible to say. But from a child he was singularly 
susceptible to the influence of those whom he loved and 
honoured. Throughout his University career, though he might 
have been an occasional hermit, he was never a cold egotist. 
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Tneessaut meditation and reflection gave to his slightest feclings 
the foree of passions. Ilis sensitive imagination was ready to 
seize eagerly upon the most refined suggestions of philosophy, 
and to dr aw from them its own mystical deductions. 

Deeply religious from the constitution of his mind, the pur- 
suit even of knowledge appeared to him unattractive, except as 
a means to raise the soul to higher and sublimer objects. Over 
such a character as this, in the first enthusiasm of its youth and 
freshness, it is easy to imagine what an influence Fichte may 
have obtained, when, in the year 1798, he was appointed to the 
chair of philosophy at Jena. His popularity with all the pupils 
was almost unbounded. With a more attractive person than 
that of Kant, calm and modest in his manner, dignified aud 
energetic in his teaching, now rising to bursts of fiery clo- 
quence, now summing up his subject with rigorous deduc- 
tion, the influence of such a man upon an academy of students 
was almost magical. Add to this, his high and noble character 
consistently maintained through the “trying circumstances 
of his life, his truthfulness, his unbounded * self- control, his 
unconscious humility, and his self-denying devotion to the 
good of others, and it will be admitted that, to the great 
majority of the public, such a man would need only one 
requisition to raise him to the highest rank of heroism. That 
condition, persecution, (without which, as Plato discerned, no 
man could be ever exalted above his fellows,) was reserved for 
Fichte ; and when, after being accused of atheism, and banished 
from the University, he still devoted the best of his energics to 
the service of his country, and at last fell a victim to infection 
whilst nursing the sick in hospitals, it was little wonder that to 
the cuthusiastic votaries of his system, his teaching was invested 
with double importance, and his name was honoured as if 
sacred. 

Those of our readers who are but partially acquainted with 
the history of the author of the Wissenschaftslehre, will 
not need to be reminded that the charge of infidelity, however 
apparently deserved, was utterly repudiated by him. ‘I would 
rather,’ said Lord Bacon, ‘belicve all the fables in the Koran 
than that this universal frame is without a mind.’ Fichte, 
however, could be accused of no such stretch of credulity; for 
whilst, on the one hand, it might have been inferred from his 
teaching that the outward world is only a reflex of our own 
activity, and that the only God we can affirm is the xoopos, 
or moral order of the universe ; he united with this idea of self- 
development, a theory of the Divine life as a self-forming, self- 
representing will, clothed to the mortal eye with ‘ multitudinous 
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scnsuous forms.’ Vague and undefined as Fichte may have 
been in his theories of this eternal will, and great as may have 
been the logical fallacy which led him to append to any such 
notion the idea of an essential and independent existence, yet 
never was a man more free from the tendency to profane 
scoffing, and jesting with sacred matters; never was a philoso- 
pher more theo-pathetic, or a whole life more entirely imbued 
with the feeling of an imagined Divine manifestation. According 
to his view everything which excited our admiration in this 
world was shadowing forth the perfection of the Almighty; and 
the varied beauties of creation were only the thoughts of God 
apparently expressed in matter. ‘The eternal Will,’ he says, 
‘is the creator of the world, as he is the Creator of the finite 
reason. In His light we behold the light, and all that it 
reveals.’ ‘Great living Will,’ he exclaims, ‘whom no words can 
name, and no conception embrace! well may I lift my thoughts 
to Thee; for 1 can think only in Thee. In Thee, the incompre- 
hensible, does my own existence, and that of the world, become 
comprehensible to me; all the problems of being are solved, 
and the most perfect harmony reigns. I veil my face before 
Thee, and lay my finger on my lips.’ But though Fichte would 
have affirmed that we believe in the existence of a God by the 
same evidence as we believe in the existence of each other ; and 
though there never was a man more intensely practical in his 
life, or more vehement in his struggles with doubt, yet his 
system tended to a vague and unsatisfactory pantheism ; and he 
erred by unduly exalting the faculties of knowledge and will. 

Fichte confused himself, as other metaphysicians have done, 
by a strong craving for confident repose, and a prejudice in 
favour of a system which should stop inquiry. Such infallibility 
can never exist independent of revelation; the philosopher 
who attempts to assert it, is apt to seize hastily upon data 
which only mislead him, and then employs his ingenuity in 
reconciling ‘theoretical assumptions with contradictory ex- 
ceptions.’ In his later years Fichte appears to have suspected 
the imperfections of his own analysis, and, being anxious to 
choose a via media between the two extremes of dualism and 
nihilism, he was careful to distinguish more decidedly the 
reality of one absolute existence, whilst he asserted equally the 
theory of the Ego, and the Non-Ego. Here he made an 
approximation to the teaching of Spinoza, considering whatever 
exists as a modification of the Divine Essence. 

It was probably at Jena that Novalis became also acquainted 
with the brothers Schlegel. but especially with Friedrich, with 
whom he formed a close and enduring friendship. The talent 
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for dialectic disquisition was probably the least conspicuous of 
the varied gifts of this celebrated mau. But he also was deeply 
imbued with the theories of Kant, Fichte, and Goethe, and intro- 
duced Hardenberg to the writings of Jacob Behmen and others 
of the earlier mystics. 

The religious principles of Schlegel were at this time vague 
and undefined in the highest degree. When questioned as to 
the reality of his convictions on sacred subjects, he invariably 
replied, ‘ My answer is not ready.’ The reader will remember 
how he afterwards found his refuge from the errors of vulgar 
rationalism, or of a more subtle pantheism, in the dogmatic 
teaching of the Church of Rome, seeking to find sanctuary there 
from the tormenting problems which continually perplexed 
him, and a freedom from the eternal malady of thought. 
We have nowhere a stronger illustration of that craving for 
infallibility in religious matters, which will occasionally cause 
men to believe whatever harmonizes with their wishes and 
affords them rest, independently of the conviction of their reason. 
Three or four years before Schlegel returned to the ancient 
Church, the example of such a determination had been given by 
Count Stolberg; though probably this ultramontane impulse 
was first imparted to German literature through the writings of 
Viscount Bonald, and Joseph de Maistre. The writings and 
conversation of Friedrich Schlegel were useful in introducing 
Hardenberg to the beauties of Greek and English poetry. His 
acquaintance with various schools of art, and his knowledge of 
different languages and literatures, were no less powerful in 
emancipating Novalis from the trammels of old schools, and the 
tyranny of narrow theories. 

In the following -year Hardenberg migrated from Jena to 
the University of Leipzig, where he passed one season, and was 
introduced to the notice of Schelling, who had already com- 
menced a private course of lectures to his friends on the subjects 
of his philosophy. There is a curious parallel to a certain 
extent between the historic development of the German and 
English schools of philosophy. The relative position of Fichte 
between Kant and Schelling may be likened to that of Berkeley 
between Locke and Hume. 

Locke, Berkeley, and Hume follow each other in direct 
succession, like Kant, Fichte and Schelling; with a remarkable 
difference or want of parallelism when we come to Schelling. 
Thus, in Locke’s distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities, he asserted that colour, taste, and smell, had merely a 
sub-existence, though substance had an objective reality. Then, 
just as Fichte criticized Kant, the Bishop followed Locke, 
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expanding his system to what he considered its proper limits. 
Berkeley admitted that pain, smell, and colour, were merely 
mental. ‘But,’ said he, ‘hardness, softness, and weight, are 
mental also; consequently, no matter exists. Their essence is 
to be perceived.’ Then came Hume, who developed idealism to 
its ultimate consequences. ‘Mr. Locke,’ he would have said, 
‘was right, and the Bishop was right, but neither went far 
cnough. Berkeley, as a good divine, admitted the existence 
of spirits besides his own, although he did not perceive them. 
But even those only existed in his own ideas. There are no 
spirits, as I do not perceive them. Consequently, there is 
nothing in the world but impressions and ideas.’ 

Ifere the parallelism ceases. Schelling followed Fichte, as 
Hume followed Berkeley ; but instead of carrying out Fichte’s 
idealism to its remote consequences, Schelling introduced a 
reaction, embraced both the elements, (the objective as well 
as the subjective,) and resolved them both into the higher unity 
of the Absolute. Thus it would be difficult to overrate the 
importauce of Schelling’s position, and its influence over the 
mind of the age. Fichte accounted for all which appeared to be 
external to the Ego, by saying it was the reflection of the Non- 
Ego. Kant gave eredence to the ultimate convictions of the 
practical reason; because he knew that with no foundation it 
would be impossible for them to stand. But he deceived him- 
self by distinguishing between the groundwork of the pure and 
the practical reason. Ile satisfied himself by calling the one 
speculative and the other unavoidable. The practical was 
unavoidable, because vouched by reason. But consciousness was 
as much a primitive element of the mind, and had as mucha 
right to be heard, as reason. Consciousness tells us of some- 
thing besides ourselves. Both reason and consciousness were 
credible witnesses, not to be set one against the other, but to 
be heard the one with the other; both were ultimate convictions. 
It was the more surprising that Kant did not see the importance 
of the objective element, when he might have learnt experience 
from the historic development of plilosophy in this country. 
Schelling, however, brought forward that part of the problem 
which Kant and Fichte had overlooked. Jacobi in his Glau- 
bens Philosophie had based the doctrine of the necessity 
of faith on the assumed incompetency of reason to perceive the 
supra-sensible. But this arbitrary faith, as Schlegel declared, 
when looked at more closely, turned out to be nothing but the 
old reason in new disguise. Dissatisfied with such a shallow 
system, Fichte (as we have seen) endeavoured to substitute the 
philosophical Ich, (Ego) as the only unerring ground of dog- 
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matical science. But this confusion of ideas involved the 
reproach of atheism, and was reduced by others to absurdity. 
Weary of perplexing dialectics, German philosophy now took a 
fresh turn. Schelling, in his Natur-Philosophie, threw himself 
into the arms of creation, endeavouring to find life and fulness, 
as well as refuge, from the nihilism of Fichte, in a worslnp of the 
Absolute, and a childlike study of the works of nature. 

But this system unfortunately was not free from a pantheistic 
deification of nature. Schelling followed Spinoza in pre- 
supposiug a primary and original essence, which by spontaneous 
development evolved everything from itself. This absolute 
original of all things was called natura naturans, whilst the 
objects derived from it were called natura naturata. ere 
again, (as in the case of Fichte,) the susceptible imagination 
of Friedrich von Hardenberg was fascinated no less by the ideal 
beauty of the system itself, than by the heroic grandeur which 
distinguished the life of its founder. Spinoza* (whom he 
called ‘a God-intoxicated man’) was certainly an extraordinary 
instance of one who, denying the existence of free will and the 
self-arbitrating power of the creature, yet manifested in his 
own life the noblest integrity, and the greatest power of 
conquering those very circumstances by which he deemed he 
was created. 

Without a consideration of these varied systems of the philo- 
sophers who immediately preceded him, we come to the writings 
of Novalis without scales and balances, or any criteria for 
forming an opinion. Never were the writings of a man more 
entirely impregnated with the spirit of his age. Novalis read 
greedily, and assimilated all that he read to his own fertile and 
reproductive mind. But though many of his reflections were 
in the strictest sense ‘original,’ being characterized by his 
peculiar mysticism, and stamped with his own individuality, 
yet we shall find, on a close inspection, that the warp and woof 
trom which he spun his aphorisms were seldom all his own. 
These sayings, indeed, must remain the most incomprehensible 
riddles to us, without some understanding of the systems of 





* The crrors in Spinosa’s and similar systems are chicfly two. First. Unduly 
exalling ixdel/ect, and employing the definition of substance in an ambiguous and 
erroneous sense; thus vitiating the conclusions, although they are drawn with much 
skill and correctness. Secondly. Depreciating fee/ing, overlooking affection, and con« 
sequently motive and will; thus rendering the schemes purely passive, instead of 
active. 

Correct the crror in definition, and supply the deficiency in feeling, thus recognising 
personality and freedom in Deity; then Spinoza’s views are both true and grand, and 
constitute an illustration of the pregnaut statement of St. Paul; ‘In Him we live and 
move and have our being,’ 
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Kant and his followers. In the nil admirari mood of the 
present day, nothing is more common than to decry all as 
‘dangerous,’ or ‘absurd,’ which is a little out of our ordinary 
line of thought. But few things are more culpable than the 
habit of forming harsh and wholesale judgments on the theories 
and ideas of others. There is much truth in Kingsley’s doc- 
trine, that ‘none can fully comprehend a man, unless he be 
greater than that man himself.’ Having, however, done a little 
to clear away some of the brushwood and entanglement which 
encumbered our path, we will proceed to select a few of the 
aphorisms of Novalis, written at a subsequent period, but which 
strikiugly illustrate the effect upon his mind of the writings 
of Kant, Fichte, Spinoza, Schlegel, and Schelling. 

Not that these were the only authors who may have influenced 
Hardenberg in an age of extraordinary fecundity. Every country 
seems to have some period of brilliancy and efflorescence in its 
history which is succeeded by a time of comparative indifference 
and stagnation. What the age of Pericies was to Greece, what 
that of Louis XIV. was to France, what the time of Leo X. was 
to modern Rome, or what our modern Elizabethan era was 
to us, that the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century were to Germany. At the time when 
Hardenberg was completing his studies, Goethe and Schiller 
were astonishing the world by their productions; Tieck, 
Wieland, Uhland, Heinrich von Kleist, and various stars 
of lesser magnitude, were already beginning to shine; while 
Schleiermacher was appointed to the pulpit of Berlin, and was 
electrifying the ears of his countrymen with his wonderful 
eloquence. All this probably was not without its importance to 
heighten the precocity of learning and skill which are apparent 
in the fragments of Novalis. In these fragments, however, we 
must not expect to find any philosophical ideas expressed in 
precisely the same garb iu which we have already seen them. 
Hardenberg was one of those who never circulate any coin 
without impressing it with the stamp of their own peculiar 
genius. What the strong bias of his genius was, it will be easy 
to perceive, as we trace the tendency to religious mysticism 
in his mind, from the early and pious teaching he received from 
his Moravian mother, to those more intense experiences of bitter 
affliction which were afterwards destined to tear him from 
love of life and dependence upon the creature and self; thus 
merging all philosophy into the contemplation of a calm and 
inward life, derived from communion with the only satisfying 
good,—the Redcemer of the Gospel. Novalis, in fact, repeated 
the effort in which Reuchlin and Erasmus had failed, that 
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of making philosophy the handmaid of religion. Schleicrmacher, 
whilst he assimilated everything to the perfect mind of Christ, (the 
archetypal man, and the Divine symbol of purity and love,) yet 
asserted the power of human consciousness, as the supreme 
arbiter of truth and purity. But Novalis went a step further in 
mysticism. Whilst on the one hand, with great apparent incon- 
sistency, he reiterates the egotistical dogmas of Fichte ; on the 
other, he declares it to be the true object of philosophy to annihi- 
late the finite and imperfect self, and to enable us to become one 
with the infinite and absolute mind. To do this, we must descend, 
in order to ascend. We must become intimately acquainted with 
the dark problems of our own being, in order to conquer self 
and rise above it. To aid finite man to accomplish this difficulty, 
the important element of faith is introduced, which entirely 
changes the whole appearance of Fichte’s subjective idealism. 
In fact, by this faith, the ‘subjective element is to be crushed 
and destroyed ; and we are to become one with God, and the soul 
of the world.’ Faith (according to Novalis) is that glowing and 
secret light in the spirit of man, by aid of which he attains to a 
direct perception of divinity. The outward state of things is 
in one sense unreal and fantastic, when we attempt to perceive 
it with our own unaided reason. But with the help of an 
exalted faith and a spiritual contemplation, the peculiar thoughts 
and feelings of the finite self (which are only likely to mislead us 
in the search after truth) may become crushed and annihilated, 
merged in the Divine; and man, stripped of every dependence 
upon his own weak abilities, becomes for the first time all-secing 
and powerful. ‘Absorbed in the Divine,’ he rises to the lofty 
heights of truth, and by a new and wonderful intuition is able 
to discern things as they really exist. In this sense alone, he 
may attain to the highest wisdom, so that (as Descartes has 
expressed it) by ‘ reflection he may discover the secrets of the 
universe.’ 

Were it not for the decided Christianity of Novalis, his 
mysticism would bear striking analogy to the doctrines of 
Emerson. In a few places, indeed, Hardenberg ventures so far 
as to damage the authority of Revelation by hinting that there 
may be, in future ages of the world, still higher developments 
of truth. It is probable that both Emerson and Carlyle are 
deeply indebted to his suggestions. One tendency which 
Novalis shares in common with the former is mischievous in the 
highest degree,—that of invariably accepting a simile or illustra- 
tion, and allowing it to be of the same weight as an argument. 
But it would be anticipating, to enter at present upon all the 
vagaries of the writings of Novalis. Our object is here, mcrely 
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to supply the reader with a few of those ideas which appear 
to have been directly suggested by the influences of his univer- 
sity education. In a few of the following sentences the reader 
may recognise the teaching of Kant and Fichte:— 


‘All philosophy,’ he says, ‘or knowledge of knowledge, must be 
critical.’ 

‘The soul is the central sun—the senses are the planets.’ 

‘Many forms of seepticism are nothing but undeveloped idealism, 
The naturalist is often the idealist who does not know himself,’ 

‘The highest is the most reasonable, the nearest, and the most 
necessary. Much that is incomprehensible arises from our ignorance 
of Self.’ 

‘The most wonderful, the strangest phenomenon is that of my 
own existence. The greatest mystery to man is man _ himself. 
History supplies the explanation of this wonder. Fiterature is itself 
but a series of experiments for solving this problem.’ 

‘Every step downwards, every look within, is a step upwards--a 
look without.’ 

‘How can a man be said to have a genius for anything, if he do 
not possess the germ of it in his own soul? What I am to under- 
stand I must develope organically, and what I appear to learn is only 
the nourishment and incitement of life within myself,’ 

‘What is nature? An encyclopmediac, systematic index—a plan of 
our own spirits,’ 

‘The physieal sciences are, in one sense, only the teaching of 
faney.’ 

‘Fancy is the material for reason to work upon.’ 

‘The foundation of all nature is like that of mathematies, through- 
out necessary hypothesis. Nature goes @ priori ad posterius at least, 
as far as we are concerned.’ 

‘ Learning is pleasurable, but doing is the height of enjoyment.’ 

‘If we were to wait for every theory to be verified, we should never 
arrive at any conclusion.’ 

‘What I will, that I can perform. With earnest men nothing is 
impossible.’ 

* Reason is a sort of abstract or short compendium of all the powers 
and talents of man. Reason reduces chaos into order, Fancy designs, 
but reason executes what it projects.’ 

‘The philosopher lives by problems, as vulgar humanity lives by 
eating. An unexplained problem is a continual feast. What the 
seasoning is to ordinary food, that the paradox is to a problem—it 
heightens the relish.’ 

‘Philosophy is the poem of reason.’ 

‘The thoughtful scholar is a mystical subtilist. Out of logical 
atoms he builds the universe. He annihilates all living nature to 
put his own fanciful machinery in its place. His end is to make an 
eternally-moving automaton. Very different is the rough intuitive 
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poet. He is a mystical makrologist. Te hates rules and stiff 
figures. A wild, independent existence reigns everywhere for him. 
All nature exists independent of law. Freewill and miracles are 
everywhere.’ 

‘The highest problem of mental cultivation is to have power over 
our own transcendental being, to comprehend the mysteries of the 
Ego. It is far less strange that we find a difficulty in understanding 
the motives and principles of others. Without perfect self-knowledge 
a man will never learn to sympathize truly with others.’ 

‘The more cireumseribed a system is, the more pleasing it will be 
to the world in general. So the systems of materialists, and the 
narrow teaching of such men as Helvetius or Locke, have always 
afforded most satisfaction to ordinary minds, So Kant will always 
number more disciples than Fichte.’ 

‘Every art-work has an ideal @ priori—an absolute necessity for 
its existence.’ 

‘A man should realize every landscape, as if it were a living Dryad 
or Oread. He should feel the beauties of nature, as if they were a 
part of his own body.’ 

‘Our usual manner of discerning spiritual truth bears a striking 
analogy to the principle of physical sight. Objects must be seen 
through the surrounding medium, in order to appear rightly to the 
eye.’ 

‘ All ideality is a sort of empiricism.’ 


‘The true end of philosophy is the annihilation of self. This is the 
beginning of all philosophy.’ 

‘True philosophy is realized ideality. Belief is inseparable from 
reality.’ 

‘Philosophy is our mal du pays for the fatherland; our ery to 
be at home.’ 


If it be evident to the reader that many of the foregoing 
remarks were founded upon a careful study of the works of pre- 
vious philosophers, it cannot fail to be equally apparent that 
Novalis was fettered by the principles of no*particular party, 
and was far from adhering with precision to any system of logic. 
He was indeed a Romanticist in the trucst sense of the word, 
belonging to the Eclectics of modern Germany, who boasted of 
freedom from narrow prejudice, and professed to admit the 
teaching which was good, from all sects, and all quarters of the 
world. Amongst the advocates of Kclecticism, at this period, 
we may mention such writers as Tieck, Ritter, the Schlegels, 
Fouqué, and occasionally Goethe. By some of them the word 
‘ philosophy ’ was used in the widest and the loosest sense, signify - 
ing rather a chivalrous and artistic love of adventure than an 
earnest and rigorous search after truth. Upon the constitution 
of some minds this artistic indifference, and this meretricious clas- 
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sicality were destined to work the most disastrous effects. 
Through such fantastic ideas the works of the greatest poet of 
the age were fated to remain blooming and enticing on the 
surface, but destitute of heart and earnestness within. We 
have no stronger instance of the fatal effects of carrying Reason 
to its utmost excess, than in the works of Goethe. Reducing 
all that existed in time and eternity to the subjective element, 
the outward world appeared to him lifeless and mechanical. 
The loving and sympathizing soul was exiled far away from 
his philosophy of Sense, and the whole universe was reduced to 
a heap of uninteresting material, upon which he might try the 
dilettanti experiments of his art. ‘Goethe,’ wrote Kiérner to 
Schiller, ‘ has become too liteless and sensuous in his philosophy; 
but his example may be useful to us as a perpetual warning not 
to yield ourselves too entirely to the cultivation of pure in- 
tellect.’ But there were others whose natural sensibility for- 
tunately prevented them from running to such extremes. They 
could not play with fire without making their own fingers tingle. 
The conscience of Schiller prevented him from straying far from 
the path of duty, while the pure domestic affection of a happy 
home protected him, as a talisman, from the temptations of his 
time. Friedrich Schlegel was at one time trembling on the 
abyss of scepticism, but desperate was the effort by which he 
saved himself from the most fatal consequences of utter 
nihilism. So at the critical-turning point of German philosophy 
the religious feeling of Schleiermacher and Novalis came to 
their assistance. The former admitted the existence of religious 
consciousness in the individuality of man, which should mould 
all men into the likeness of Christ. But Novalis escaped into 
the region of mysticism. Like Baader, who succeeded him, he 
had studied the writings of Paracelsus, Eckart, and Belmen ; 
and faith in his system was to conquer sense, sight, and the 
power of death. + 

It is curious to notice the likeness, and yet the difference, 
which the remarks of Novalis upon nature bear to the romantic 
system of Schelling ; and it is no less remarkable to notice the 
conjunction in his mind between Schelling’s intuition of the 
absolute, and « certain modification of Jacobi’s philosophy of 
faith. No excitable youth in the whole of Germany could have 
been more ready than our hero to merge his own Ego in the 
individuality of the All; and none could have been more willing 
to obtain that genial power which should pierce the mysteries of 
the natural kingdom, and comprehend the wonderful likeness 
which was said to exist between man (the microcosm) and the 
world (the macrocosm). 
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But Schelling does not go far enough for him. ‘In 
Schelling’s natural philosophy,’ said Novalis, ‘we have too 
narrow an idea of Nature.’ ‘The individuality of Nature,’ 
he declared, ‘ was inexhaustible.’ In it we had an image of the 
perfections of Divinity. The faith-philosopher through the 
devout sentiment, which is the essence of all religion, would be 
able to discern the infinite connexion between all things. ‘The 
relationship of all things one to another,’ he exclaimed, ‘is a 
great mystery, and adds infinitely to the pleasure of knowing.’ 
Emerson would have capped this remark with the words, ‘There 
is no such thing as isolation in the universe.’ 


‘All absolute discovery,’ he continues, (of the world of nature,) 
‘must be religious.’ 

‘The present heaven and the present earth are prosaic nature, the 
world-period of necessity. At the judgment-day a new development 
will commence—the poetic period of the world.’ 

‘The individual soul should seek for an intimate union with the 
soul of the universe.’ 

‘A varied and characteristic mind is an outlet into infinity. So 
our world borders upon endless systems of eternal suns. Yet, 
perhaps, these are all inseparable. In future there will be one heaven 
and one earth.’ 

“Life is the beginning of death; we are born to die; and we 
die daily while we appear to live. Life is subject to the will (or 
power) of death. Death is at once an end, and a beginning, a separa- 
tion, and closer union both together.’ 

‘Darwin makes the remark, that we are less dazzled by the light 
on awaking, when we have been dreaming of visible objects. Happy 
they who have dreamt in this world of seeing! They will earlier be 
able to endure the glories of another.’ 

‘Before reflection the world may seem to be a whole—but it is 
nevertheless a chaos. After reflection we again discern the close con- 
nexion between all things; but then it is the union of a free 
independent relationship of self-subsistent beings. Out of a confused 
crowd, we have a society—the chaos is changed into a world of 
infinite variety.’ 

‘It is not merely the multiplicity of tints, the gladness of tone, or 
the balminess of the air, which delight in the spring—it is the still 
consecrated spirit of hope, the prophecy of happy days yet to come: 
the endless variety of nature, with presentiments of eternal flowers 
which never shall fade, and sympathy with the blessedness of the 
ever-developing world.’ 

‘Nature-poetry is the object of art-poetry.’ 

‘A man should inspire himself through incessant meditation.’ 

‘The world of books is only a caricature of the actual living world. 
Writers are usually just as one-sided as artists in their particular 
branch of art—and more self-sufficient.’ 
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‘With instinct man began, and with instinct he will end. Instinct 
was the genius of Paradise, before man pronounced upon himself the 
sentence of death—the sentence of a fatal knowledge of himself’ 

‘We should find our ideal in nature. The true ideal is possible, 
necessary, and real,’ 

‘ Body, soul, and spirit are the elements of the world, as the epic, 
the lyric, and the dramatic are of poetry.’ 

‘Nature is distinguished by wit, humour, and fancy. In the 
animal kingdom Nature is humorous. In the vegetable kingdom she 
is fanciful. But in man we have the concentration of reasonable 
nature, decorated with wit and fancy.’ 


A few more extracts may suffice to illustrate how light and 
easy was the transition from these fanciful analogies into the 
region of speculative mysticism. The close similarity in 
historical position between the theorics of Schelling and the 
disquisitions of the Alexandrian schools has already been 
remarked. The faculty which with Plotinus and Proclus would 
have been termed ‘ ecstasy,’ when the soul, ‘ gazing with closed 
eyes,’ would be able to apprehend the wonders of the Infinite, 
was with Schelling dignified by the name of ‘intellectual intui- 
tion.’ But the doctrine, that to know the infinite, we must be 
the infinite, and lose our individuality in the universal All, is au 
assumption founded on no logical proof. It is the vuinerable 
point of Schelling’s system, as well as the source of his panthe- 
istic ingredient. It is, however, contradicted by all those views 
of divinity, which result from the constitution of our nature, and 
which are consequently authoritative judges of truth and false- 
hood in this grand province of human thought and feeling. 
Only grant the perfections of God, ab inilio,—perfect before as 
well as after their development (objectivized) in the creation : 
then this ‘intellectual intuition’ (the ‘ Divine dark’ of Dionysius, 
the Areopagitc) may not only be admitted, but is equivalent to 
the high theopathetic faculty which apprehends God, as the 
scuses apprehend external existences. It is the basis of all 
religion, and of all that is dignified and ennobling in the nature 
of man. 

But it was the tendency to pantheism which was to be appre- 
hended in the speculations of Schelling. Reason was the 
indifference-point whence man was to rise zum wahren Ansicht ; 
in other words, to the reality of things, or to a ‘serene and 
simple intuition free from imagination or intellect,’ in which 
subject and object were to be identified; nature becoming 
visible spirit, and spirit visible nature. Viewed in this sense, 
the absolute real became the same as the absolute ideal, and 
both were merged in the eternal All, Since all knowledge had 
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two poles, starting from the sphere of nature, we must inevi- 
tably arrive at the sphere of intelligence, and vice versd. Thus 
there were only two fundamental scicuees, nature and reason, 
man and the outward world ; proving that thought and exist- 
ence have their ground in the same identical essence. 

From suggestive hypotheses such as these, (which have becn 
retailed wholesale by Coleridge, and circulated in our English 
world,) the fertile mind of Friedrich von Hardenberg could not 
fail to receive a powerful impulse. Thus we find him writing in 
those fragmentary passages which were probably composed from 
time to time during the short period of his literary existence, in 
words such as these. 


‘ The visible leads us to the invisible—what we hear to what we do 
not hear—what we feel to what we do not feel—and perhaps the con- 
cecivable to the inconceivable.’ 

‘ Every-day life is a priestly service like that of the vestal virgins. 
We should be eroupte “l with nothing so much as the fanning and pre- 
serving of a holy flame in the most “seeret recesses of the heart.® It 
rests with us whether it shall burn steadily or sink into ashes.’ 

* Death is a victory over self—which, like all risings over self~ 
leads to a higher, lighter, and freer existence.’ 

* We can know nothing of ourselves. All true knowledge must be 
given us.’ 

‘A true God-fearing spirit sees God’s finger in ev ery thing 
in close watchfulness for ev ery turn of His providence.’ 

‘ With the ancients religion was what it should be with us, practical 
poetry.’ 

‘What must I learn ?—-that for which I have an intellectual bias. 
In alternate learning and reproduction, the education of man is 
earried on.’ 

‘ Death is the romance of life. Through death our intensity of life 
will be increased.’ , 

‘Faith arises from a union of will, and a yearning after knowledge.’ 

‘Where there are no gods, men must be haunted by ghosts.’ 

‘Mystical faith in that which existed once, and mystical hope and 
joy in all that may exist hereafter—the new and the unknown: these 
have always been important characteristics of the human race.’ 

‘We should live divinity. Our whole lives should be one continual 
service of God.’ 

‘Prayer should be in religion what thought is in philosophy. 
Prayer is the atmosphere of religion. Preaching itself should be a 


2, and is 





* Compare this with a verse of Uhland :— 
* Du bist ein ewig Jugend-blut. 
Und unsrer Busen stiite Fille, 
Die ewige Flamme, die wir stille, 
Am Altar, und im Herzen hiiten,’ 
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The religious sense prays unconsciously, just as the 


kind of prayer. 
Religion has its own world, and its own religious 


mind thinks. 


element.’ 
‘All faith is wonderful and wonder-working. It is an invisible, 


miraculous power. Through faith we can work wonders for ourselves, 
and often for others also, if they have the gift of faith. Faith is a 
traunsmundane act—the power not only of perceiving but of actually 
realizing another world.’ 

‘The more ignorant a man is the larger and more delightful his 
capacity for knowledge. We feel this when we begin a new study.’ 

‘It is not the quantity but the quality of knowledge which elevates 
the soul—the subjective value of knowledge which benefits us each 
individually. Perfect knowledge is conviction. It is that which 
arms us with power and strength, and which transforms dead learning 
into living wisdom.’ 

‘All ideas are related. “ Air de famille” is called analogy. 
Through the peculiarities of children we can foretel the individuality 
of unknown parents. Thus, every family is something added to the 
endless variety of human nature.’ 

‘In order to learn a truth, we must have contended for it.’ 

‘We think of a personal deity in the same way as we think of a 
personal self. God is certainly as personal and indubitable as my own 
existence, since my so-called Ego, is not my true Ego, only its 
reflection. 


Besides these metaphysical pursuits Novalis appears to have 
devoted himself with energy to the study of mathematics and 
the physical sciences. Chemistry was especially his delight, and 
history was his favourite recreation. He called the latter the 
union between the past and present, which enabled us to 
sympathize with the dead, and commune with the great minds 
of all ages. In history, he remarked, that time was annihilated, 
and many men appeared to live rather in the past and future than 
in the present. He held that it was governed by mysterious laws 
only to be explained through the actions of human beings, that 
it fulfilled itself, and that continual evolution constituted the 
material of history. At the same time he had a peculiar fond- 
ness for those romances or traditionary tales, which, he said, had 
arisen from a want which history could never supply. He 
occupied his own leisure with composing one of these Mahrchen 
(entitled Heinrich von Ofterdingen). His remarks ou this species 
of composition are singularly characteristic :— 


‘It is worthy of notice,’ he says, ‘that a good romance should 
always contain something homely and something mysterious. Clever 
stories seem to endow us with a fresh sense, or to open eyes which 
have been closed in us before, so that we seem to live in altogether 
another world when we return from them to ordinary life.’ 
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At the same time his intercourse with Tieck and others had 
introduced him to the never-failing resource of poetry. 


‘Poetry,’ he said, ‘heals wounds which the understanding makes. 
It is the result of a mixture of opposite ingredients. Of the most 
exalted reason, as well as the agreeable deceptions of fancy.’ ; 

‘Tragedy and comedy have a symbolical relationship. Earnestness 
should be joyful, and yet earnest.’ 

‘There are moments in the experiences of all of us when even 
dictionaries and compendiums seem to us a sort of poetry.’ 

‘The art of poetry is a willing, active, and productive use of all the 
faculties of the mind. Thought itself is not very distinct from it. 
Thought becomes insensibly transformed into poetry. Thinking and 
composing (denken und dichten) are in one sense the same. The 
mind receives impressions from the kingdom of sense, which the 
soul re-creates into colour and form. The result of this act we call 


thought.’ 


In spite of these esthetic tastes the mind of Hardenberg 
continued to be singularly practical. He was above none of the 
minute details of everyday life. Nothing seemed trivial or 
unimportant to him. Probably he was saved from the enerva- 
ting results of ideal dreaminess by this healthy enjoyment in 
existence, and geniality of disposition. Nor was he selfish and 
fanciful in the gratification of his own wishes. At the close 
of his residence at Wittenberg, on the breaking out of the 
French war, he was seized with the general enthusiasm, and 
manifested a strong desire to take a part in these military 
exploits. But the entreaties of his parents were successful. He 
surrendered his favourite project, and went to Arustadt in 
Thiiringen, to study practical matters under the superintendence 
of the Kreis-Amtmann Just. Nor, in spite of the evident 
tendencies of his disposition, did he neglect to apply himself 
with honest eagerness to his father’s business, mastering the dry 
facts and the dull minutiz with a plodding industry which would 
put to shame the whining slothfulness of many a so-called 
‘genius.’ In the Kreis-Amimann, however, he found a sym- 
pathetic friend. Just has left us an account of his acquaint- 
ance with Novalis, in which he describes the energy which 
animated him in all the pursuits of life. ‘A new book,’ he says, 
‘he would read through in the quarter of the time which it 
would take us (the duller sons of earth) to master its contents. 
Then he would lay it quietly by his side without a single remark. 
But weeks or months afterwards, if we happened to be speaking 
on the subject, he would relate to us the whole of its contents, 
point out the most important passages, and give an able criticism 
on the spirit of the author.’ 
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At this time, the youthful enthusiasm of Novalis was 
dangerously excited by the apparent grandeur of the Papal 
hie arehy ; ; and he was filled with admiration at the theory of 
one ‘ great and Divine corporation, embracing all social rel: tions, 
and crowning them with dignity.’ 

~But these immature romances were soon destined to be 
dispersed by the practical realities of life. During his residence 
at Arnstadt, on a visit to a couutry mansion at Griiningen, he 
became acquainted with a living and breathing Madonna, who 
soon caused him to forget his admiration for a dead etatue in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Ticck has left us the most enticing portrait of this maiden, 
(Sophie von Kiihn,) which has been so perfectly rendered into 
English by Mr. Carlyle, that we shall not again present it to 
our readers. Her charm in the eyes of Novalis seems to have 
consisted in her sweet humility, her childish simplicity, her 
delicate beauty, which had something ethereal and almost 
unearthly in its character, and a certain touching elegance 
which she owed to her refined mind and aristocratic birth. 

Mr. Carlyle is satirical as to the theory that the moral 
existence of such a man as Novalis could have been in anywise 
‘shaped and determined’ by the influence and carly death of a 
‘young girl, almost a child, specially distinguished. by nothing 
save her shortlived beauty.’ But the evanescent physical beauty 
of this child was probably the least of her attractions in the eyes 
of her enthusiastic lover. Beauty, according to the Neo- 
Platonic theory, (which he had readily adopted,) is purely 
spiritual, and “therefore is always changing, and cannot be 
damaged by the ravages of disease. All beauty, sought from a 
feeling of worldly vanity, and not for the improvement and 
ennobling of the mind of man, is only likely to degrade the 
seeker.* It is also probable, that the freshness and childish 
simplicity of the young girl were the very qualities which most 
delighted Novalis. When we are wearied by the shams and 
pretences of frivolous society, we feel that ‘ every true picture 
of the heart annihilates a thousand counterfeits Those who 
are perplexed by continual introspection, and oppressed by a 
fatiguing over-consciousness, are often the most willing to admit 
the superior power of affection, and to acknowledge that sym- 
pathy is more enthralling than mere captivation. And to those 
whose minds are continually overpowered by the deeper problems 





* The sonnets of Michael Angelo to Vittoria Colonna afford the most enrious illus- 
tration of these ideas, which were adopted by sueh men as Dante, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Milton, and W ordsworth. 
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of existence, who (as the Freuch express it of certain nervous 
invalids) se serfent vivre in the habit of an enthralling senti- 
meutality, there is nothing more refreshing than the innocent 
sincerity and guilelessness of childhood. Let us hear Novalis 
himself on the subject. 

*“ A maiden,” he says, “ should be an eternal, womanly child. She 
who is not a child in spirit, is wanting in the most important grace.’’’ 

‘Children are the “ancients” in the truest sense. They are a 
terra incognita, a continual mystery.’ 

‘Where children are, there is a golden age.’ * 

‘The most perfect characters are often the most transparent, and 
the most natural, whose mottocs and thoughts may be very easily 
discerned, For this reason they too often remain unnoticed.’ 

** The children of modern society,” he complained, “ were too often 
precocious men and women. When Christ told us to become like 
little children, He was not referring to our bold insubordinate modern 
children.” ” 

Thus Hardenberg advocates in his peculiar style the cause 
of the maiden of his choice. And in some posthumous frag- 
ments which have been published in a third volume of his 
ftemains, (subsequent to the appearance of Mr. Carlyle’s Essay 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review,) we arc further presented with 
a few of Novalis’s reminiscences of Mademoiselle von Kiiln. 
The nxeiveté and simplicity with which he notes the quaintest 
details with regard to her person, manners, and tastes, cannot 
fail to amuse and interest the more conventional English reader. 
Iler greatest attractions in his eye consist in her perfect uncon- 
sciousness of self, her respectfulness to her parents, and her 
affection to her friends. She is to him— 

‘ Not learned, save in gracious household ways, 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender wants ; 
No angel, but a dearer being all dipt 
In angel instincts.’ 

At the same time, he pathetically laments that Sophie does 
not make so much out of poetry as he could wish. But this 
unfortunate dulness is more than compensated by the greatest 
quality a woman can possess. She makes a good listener, and is 
never tired of hearing Novalis talk. 

So matters favourably progressed. The prospect of union 
with his betrothed was sufficient to stimulate the energies 
of Novalis, who applied himself with fresh zeal to his father’s 
occupation, spending his spare hours at Griiningen with 


* © Few adult persous,’ remarks Emerson, in his exaggerated language, ‘sce nature 
truly” He argues that the more childlike a man becomes, the truer perceptions he has 
of the beauties around him. 
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Sophie’s parents. Occasionally, however, he visited his friend 
Schlegel at his favourite Jena. During one of these brief 
periods of absence, Sophie fell ill of a fever, which was so 
violent as to give rise to the most serious apprehensions ; and 
when the virulence of the disorder had abated, she became sub- 
ject to attacks of the most distressing pain, and it was evident 
that the strength of her constitution was terribly impaired. 
Novalis visited her in the spring; but, ever sanguine in his dis- 
position, no mournful foreboding was excited in his mind by the 
sight of the unearthly trausparency of the face, from which 
every vestige of the bloom of youth had departed. He left her, 
satisfied with her apparent convalescence, and buoyed up by the 
idea that she was free from organic disease. His fears were 
far more excited by the continual ill health of his favourite 
brother, Erasmus. 

The spring of 1796 had arrived, and Novalis was already 
dreaming of his marriage, when suddenly the news reached him 
that the little sufferer was at Jena, and had undergone a 
surgical operation. More thoughtful for his comfort, than 
desirous for his sympathy, with characteristic unselfishness, she 
did not wish Novalis to hear of her trial till the worst was over. 
But her slender stock of strength no sooner rallied, than it 
became evident the operation must be repeated. The heroic 
child bore up without a cry of pain, and her feeble breath was 
spent in consoling the afflicted mourners who were agonized by 
watching the greatness of her sufferings. She barely, however, 
survived the last shock to her feeble constitution, and her 
weakness increased from day to day. Novalis was desperate. 
‘ His heart,’ he said, ‘told him that a separation between them 
was impossible. Man had the power to perform what he willed 
to do.’ ‘Sophie,’ he reiterated, ‘could not die.’ Sophie did 
not share in these wild ravings. She lay quietly smiling 
amidst the agitations of others, cheerful in her resignation, and 
trustiug in the goodness of Providence; illustrating by her 
simplicity the force of a truth which Novalis afterwards 
expressed,—that they ‘do wrong and foolishly, who cling as 
closely to the present state of things, as if they were pro- 
crastinating children, trembling at their father’s call, and fleeing 
back into the arms of their mother for refuge.’ She, however, 
wearied with suffering, listened gladly to the Father’s voice. 
The days passed wearily on. Sophie’s fifteenth birthday, the 
17th of March, came, and she lay more dead than alive. The 
18th and 19th followed. Her friends were collected round her 
bedside, where she reclined with eyes closed, scarcely aware of 
their presence. 
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‘So silently they seem’d to speak, 

So slowly moved about, 

As they had lent her half their powers, 
To eke her living out. 

Their very hopes belied their fears, 
Their fears their hopes belied ; 

They thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died.’ 


But God’s will is not as our will. 


‘ To some men He hath given laughter, and tears to some men He hath 
iven ; 
He bade x sow in tears, hereafter to harvest holier smiles in 
heaven.’ 

At noon, on the 19th of March, all was over, and no one durst 
tell Novalis the heavy tidings. His brother at last undertook 
the melancholy office of letting him know, that his struggles 
against Providence had been in vain, and that man’s will is not 
omnipotent. This was the turning-point of Hardenberg’s life. 
He did not know what he had owed to Sophie’s gentle and 
religious influences, till his love was combined with a sense 
of loss. The weak, girlish nature, in which even he had 
discerned imperfections when on earth, seemed to him like an 
angel beckoning him to heaven. 

Dieu n’oublie personne—Ii visite tout le monde. Let us not 
penetrate into the silence of that solitary chamber, where the poor 
youth shut himself up for days and nights, endeavouring to find 
an asylum in the neighbourhood of that Cross, the full meaning 
of which he had never experienced before. It is in moments 
like these, when we are suddenly deprived as by one blow of the 
glory and happiness of our lives, and when our pride is laid in 
the dust, that we realize the full meaning of words we had 
before only heard by report, and comprehend the blessedness 
of those promises which formerly fell flat upon our ears. In 
such an hour we recognise the voice of the Master :— 


‘ Renounce thy will, seek nothing of thine own ; 
Follow thou Me, thou canst not walk alone.’ 


Happy the man who is able to obey the call ! 

It was well for Novalis, that amidst all the confusions of his 
mysticism, his heart had been set upon the right cause, and his 
eye had been single in the service of his Creator. ‘The setting 
of a great hope,’ as Longfellow remarks in his Hyperion, ‘is 
like the setting of the sun ; the brightness of our life is gone. 
Shadows of evening fall around us, and the world itself seems 
but a dim reflection, itself a broader shadow; we look forward 
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into the coming lonely night ; the soul withdraws into itself, the 
stars arise, and the light is holy.” ‘So,’ remarks another writer, 
‘as we pass beneath thie hills which have been shaken by earth- 
quakes, or torn by couvulsions, we find that periods of perfect 
repose succeed those of destruction. It is just where the 
mountain falling cometh to nought, and the rock is removed 
out of its place, that in process of years the fairest meadows 
bloom beneath the fragments, and the clearest rivulets murmur 
from their crevices amongst the flowers.’ 

A few days after Sophie’s death Novalis wrote to a friend :— 


“It was more than I could bear to look upon the terrible conflict 
of the gradually yielding and once blooming youth; to watch the 
fearful agonies of the blessed one, and to be powerless...... The 
shades of evening are gathering around me, while it is yet but early 
dawn. My grief is boundless as my love. For three years she has 
been my hourly thought......Her death has separated me from every- 
thing. Iam no longer master of myself. But it is for me—since | 
would early take my leave, and peacefully rest—to live only in her 
spirit ; to be gentle and patient as she was.’ 


A short time afterwards we find him writing in a very differ- 
ent strain :— 


‘I see now,’ he says, ‘that I have taken too tight a grasp on 
earthly things, and that some terrible stroke was necessary to remind 
me that “this is not our rest.” On Sophie’s account it is impossible 
to murmur. God has acted to her like a tender Father, and has 
answered my many prayers for her in His own good way. By this 
time Sophie must know that the wish for her possession was only the 
secondary feeling with me; that her improvement, or her perfection, 
was the longing which lay nearest to my heart. If I complain, it is 
only because the suddenness of the blow has distracted me. A sudden 
alteration of all the plans of life is very hard to bear This exist- 
ence was so dear to me. But shall not this call to the invisible world, 
—this blessed nearness to God and His love,—compensate me for all 
my loss?’ : 


Thus it is that He who sends us troubles, will grant strength 
to bear them. There has always been a mental chloroform 
analogous to that which relieves of physical pain. We pass 
through the fire, scarcely feeling it at the time. We bear up, 
without a cry of agony, not because we have recourse to a heart- 
less Stoicism, or affect an impossible heroism, but because 
present pain dulls the senses, and thus, when we expect to be 
heart-broken, a strange callousness comes over us, Pain is in 
itself bitter and accursed ; but how few, as it has been remarked, 
exhaust their afflictions of all their comforts! How few, passing 
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through the valley of Baca, are able to draw wells of salvation 
there ! 

So far from being a Stoic, Hardenberg was certainly more 
scnsitive than the majority of men; yet, happily for him, he 
was able to discern in the greatness of his trial the best proof 
that he was under the eye, and near to the heart, of God. Suffer 
as we may, anything is better than being banished from that 
presence. There is undeniably a blight in uninterrupted pros- 
perity ; and yet there is no need, like the Lybian king, to cast 
our rarest jewel into the sea, to anticipate the purposes of Pro- 
vidence. 

On the 14th of April, just four weeks after the death 
of Sophie, Erasmus was also taken. Novalis wrote to acquaint 
his brother Carl of the event. ‘Be of good courage,’ he said, 
‘Erasmus has overcome. The blossoms of the fair crown are 
dropping off one by one, in order to bloom there fairer and for 
ever.’ At this time, as Tieck says, ‘the whole being of Novalis 
floated away into a bright conscious dream of a higher existence.’ 
Occasionally he would visit the grave of his betrothed at Grun- 
ingen. The early spring flowers were blooming on the simple 
green mound, which was enclosed in plain white railings. 


‘ Hardly had the mountain violet 
Spread its blossoms on the sod, 
Ere they laid the turf above her, 
And her spirit rose to God. 


‘ Brighter, fairer far than living, 
With no trace of woe and pain, 
Robed in everlasting beauty, 
They should see her once again.’ 


The peaceful landscape which surrounded the grave, with the 
blossoming gardens of the village, and the blue distance of the 
lessening hills, inspired no thoughts of gloom in the mind of 
Novalis, who delighted to linger on the spot, murmuring softly 
the hymn of Klopstock, ‘Wie sie so sanft ruhn.” In the 
autumn of this memorable year were composed those ‘ Hymns 
to the Night,’ for which Novalis afterwards became famous. 
Amongst these occur those touching verses which have been 
translated by Catherine Winckworth in the Lyra Germanica, 
The reader will probably be familiar with those beautiful 
lines, ‘ Was wér’ ich ohne dich gewesen?’* To estimate 
these verses rightly, we must take into consideration the 
mournful circumstances under which they were composed. 





* “What had I been, if thou wert not?’ 
2a2 
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They bear the staup of peculiar originality, and are charac- 
terized by a pensive, religious, and mystical style. From the 
period of Klopstoc and Lessing a new spirit had animated the 
poctry of Germany. The former struck an carnest chord in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Religion and patriotism were the 
high themes upon which he sang, and his poetry flew like an 
‘electrical spark through the whole nation.’ Lessing followed 
him in 1755; and when his acute and critical judgment detected 
defects in the poetry of his contemporaries, he pointed them out 
boldly and unsparingly to the notice of others. From his time 
a remarkable reaction took placc, and the poems of Germany 
were less deficient in that elegant polish and vigorous energy 
which had hitherto been confined to French and English 
writers. So prevalent was the influence of this good tuste, that 
Wieland attempted in vain to render popular the laughing 
cynicism aud Epicurean flippancy which he upheld. Ie found 
abundant opposition in men of serious minds, such as Lavater, 
Haamaun, and Claudius, who were orthodox in their faith and 
refined in their tastes. An opposition club to light and irreve- 
rent poetry was formed, under the name of Haimdund, in the 
vear 1773, numbering amongst its adherents such men as Voss, 
Gutter, Boie, Miller, Barger, Kiistuer, Holtz, and the Count 
Stolberg. By this brotherhood the Comic Tales of Wieland 
were committed publicly to the flamcs, and a poetical annual, 
cutitled the MJusen Almanach, was established. About this 
period Gocthe’s historical drama, Gétz von Berlichingen, created 
aun immense seusation, and was followed by bad imitations in 
abuudance. ‘The deepest recesses of the human heart seemed 
to be revealed to his capacious mind ;’ and he laid them open 
with the skill of an able demonstrator who cared not for shock- 
ing al disgusting his andience. Tar different were Herder 
and Schiller, who delighted to ennoble the tastes of their 
countrymen, and to stir up in them those feelings which were 
hovourable and great. Schiller in 1795 founded another 
periodical entitled Die /oren, in which he was assisted by Goethe 
aud Ilerder. But to prevent a monopoly of genius, another 
publication was soon established under the joint auspices of 
'Tieck, t.e two Schlegels, and Novalis. In this periodical from 
time to time appeared those poetical compositions of Harden. 
erg which we have already noticed, as well as a few of tho 
fragments which we have presented to our readers. The popu- 
larity which the Hymns to the Night speedily gained with the 
public of Germany, had been prepared by such religious writers 
as Klopstock, Ilerder, and Gessner. Novalis has been likcued 
by Tieck to Dante, and by Carlyle to Pascal. But not only 
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were his writings deficient in the strength and majestic grandeur 
which characterized the former, but his tender and almost 
womanly spirit was very distinct from the spleen and hatred 
into which false bigotry occasionally betrayed the noble-minded 
Dante. ‘Scorn not thy fellow-creature,’ writes Novalis, in the 
true earnestness of Christian charity ; ‘there is some spark of 
good yet left in every man, even though he be lying in the vericst 
mire.’ Far different is this from those half-barbarous, ferocious 
feelings which constituted a part of Daute’s poetry. ‘It might 
have been thought,’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘that if Dante had not 
taken a part in the tortures he relates, he had detailed the 
horrors of his hell out of a wish to disgust the world with the 
cruelty he describes.’ Many more are the poiuts of similitude 
to be found between the loving temper of Novalis and the gentle 
piety which animates Pascal. But even here the parallel must 
not be overstrained. The style of Pascal may be occasionally 
dreamy and somewhat sad, but it is never metaphysical. 
Hardenberg’s manner, on the contrary, is thoroughly German. 
Whilst his style may remind us of the gracefulness of Herder, 
and the ‘tender melancholy’ of Matthisson, in the depth of his 
matter he had evidently been a close student of the early 
mystical theology of his country, as it was propagated in succes- 


sion by such men as Eckard, Gerhard Groot, Ileury Suso, John 
Tauler, and John Wessel. Of the effects which sorrow had 
produced on his mind, we may judge by the fuilowing extracts. 


‘It is cowardice to wish to get rid of everything which we do not 
like. Sickness antl sorrow only exist to further man’s education in this 
world. They will not be needed in the future.’ 

*Unhappiness is the call of God. We can only become holy 
through adversity. It was the exaggeration of this truth which led 
the old saints to inflict tortures on themselves.’ 

‘Martyrs are spiritual heroes. Every man has some hour of 
martyrdom in his existence. The Saviour of all was the great 
martyr of the human family, and through such a prototype all 
martyrdom has become unspeakably blessed and sacred.’ 

‘It is a strong proof that we are making progress, when we think 
with shame and contempt of our earlier steps.’ 

‘ All impatient intolerance of imperfection in others is weakness.’ 

‘ All real religion must be a form of Christianity.’ 

‘The Christian religion is the only religion for the wretched. It 
descends to the lowest, and makes whole the sick ones of earth. The 
light shines the clearest where the darkness is most dense.’ 

* Pain and pleasure are consequences of sympathy.’ 

‘The heart is the key of this world, and of life. We often live 
helpless amidst the most dreary circumstances in this world, that we 
may love others and minister to their happiness. ‘hrough our very 
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imperfections we are often more capable of influencing others, and 
this strange influence expounds the riddle of our existence.’ 

‘Why can no system of virtue stand in the place of religion ? 
Because religion rests upon Jove. Schleiermacher has announced a 
system of love—a sort of artistic religion. But it bears about as 
near a resemblance to true holiness as those ideals of perfection and 
beauty which the artist worships bear to living and breathing reality. 
Heavenly love is bound by no fetters. It is able to descend. 
It chooses the poorest, the most miserable, and the least worthy to 
take it into its bosom. God remembers the lowliest and the most 
forsaken of men, with peculiar interest. Show me an unloving and 
an unmerciful nature, and I will show you an irreligious one. The 
problem of all religion is union with God. If we would really love 
God, we must have sympathy with Him.’ 


Again he expresses the same idea :— 


‘Religion contains infinite sadness. Ifwe are to love God, He must 


be in distress,’ (JZiilfsbediirftig, ‘in need of help or sympathy.’) 


Various modern writers have harped upon this strain. 
Kingsley says, in one of his sermons,— 


‘The heathen, you will find, always thought of their gods as happy. 
The heathen never loved their gods; they admired them, thanked 
them, when they thought they helped them, or they were afraid 
when they thought they were offended.’ 


The groundwork of the theory seems to be this :—to love 
God in the highest sense is to love a character.consisting of the 
truest virtues; such as purity, compassion, truth, and self- 
denial; and these virtues can only be strongly manifested in 
peculiar circumstances of difficulty and distress. Thus Plato 
argued in his theory of an archetypal man; and thus Strauss, in 
a later age, declared that the life of the infinite was doomed to 
meet with a ghastly ending at the hands of man (the finite). 
Being opposed to those men who do not surpass their finite 
nature, such a Holy One, according to his theory, must die 
violently by their hands. 

One more extract on the subject of sorrow we are tempted to 


make. 


‘We should be ashamed to remember our weak human wishes if we 
dared to think of them as they really are. We may pray God to 
help us to drive the murmuring thought from our hearts. But first 
we should accustom ourselves to dwell steadily on a memory of 
anguish without wincing; and to look it calmly in the face without 
blenching. With continual prayer and steadfast resolution much may 
be accomplished. As soon as we have learnt the real meaning of 
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sorrow we begin to pray in earnest. If we do not succeed at once, we 
are sure to conquer in time. Whena man has God Himself for his 
inheritance, he will not waste his time in doubtful inquiries; for his 
soul will be filled with the magic of one great discovery. From the 
heavenly heights of aspiration, we can see no such things as clouds ; 
there is only a shining light, and unearthly glory.’ 


Again he writes :— 


‘Love is inseparable from pain; therefore the wonderful meaning 
of Christianity.’ ‘The idea of God becomes dearer and more blessed 
to me every moment of my existence. How enraptured and how 
comforted any one would be, if he were very unhappy, (having never 
yet heard that Holy Name,) and he were told of such a Being for the 
first time !’ 


While he was occupied with thoughts as momentous as these, 
Novalis did not spend his days in idleness. However much his 
glance might be turned inward, he was not one to lose himself 
in vacant reveries. Knowing how much the hopes of his father 
depended on him as the eldest of his sons, he applied himself 
with fresh energy to the Saxon saltworks, studying, in his spare 
hours, mineralogy, chemistry, and physiology. In 1797 he 


went to Freiberg, to study under the celebrated Werner. In 
1798 he joined the Schlegels in writing for the Atheneum. 
He was well aware that action is a necessity in a healthy life, 
and energy a desideratum in a useful character. ‘Work while 
it is day.’ ‘Be up and doing.’ Such are the battle-cries of 
life. That man who has his mind filled with some great and 
good plan, or some noble project of usefulness, carries with him 
an antidote against the poisons and malarias of the world. The 
arrows which fix in the hearts of others, glance comparatively 
harmless from him; the little crosses, and even the great 
troubles, of life have less power to hurt him. ‘What!’ said 
a Christian minister to a mother whom he beheld, after a lapse 
of time, in constant tears for the loss of her son, ‘have you not 
yet forgiven God Almighty?’ Nothing shows character more 
clearly than the different opinions which men form of happiness. 
‘ Shun him,’ says Tieck, ‘who has lost all relish for aught but 
laughter; he is bad, if he be capable of being anything more 
than a fool.’ Rather does true happiness consist in constant 
and unimpeded energy, or even in trouble, when the overflow- 
ings of sorrow are blended with joy, and the soul rises like a 
bird, shaking earth’s dew from its wings, in its flight towards 
heaven. It may reasonably be doubted if the representation of 
sorrow as a prevailing characteristic of this world be not a 
partial and one-sided statement. This earth has long passed 
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the period when her first inhabitants smiled like light-hearted 
children in the face of Nature. The eyes of men were opened, 
and they had ceased to believe themselves in a Divine world, 
long before the appearance of the Christian era. When the 
great Healer came, He had no need to demonstrate the reality 
of disease and suffering. He wept over them instead. Yet was 
He not always a ‘man of sorrow.’ We should never forget that 
that brow which was stamped with the ‘hieroglyphics of 
eternal pain’ was once lit up on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and that He who groaned over the hardness of man’s heart 
smiled gladly upon little children. ‘The way of the crown,’ 
taught an early ascetic, ‘must always be the way of the cross.’ 
But these are men’s words, and consequently to be accepted 
with due reserve. Another partial statement is, that pain is 
but the exceptional and occasional discord in one harmonious 
plan. Old sorrows come back to us more often and more 
powerfully than old joys. We remember the evil, and forget 
the happiness, in this world. Against the words of men, let us 
match the acts of Christ; how, instead of imposing penance 
on the fainting multitude, He bid them rest on the flowery 
mead, and ministered to them of His bounty. There is some- 
thing to our mind intensely sad even in the calm resiguation 
which characterizes the writings of the Gottes-Freunde, or the 
wonderful book attributed to‘A Kempis. None can deny the 
soothing effect of the contentment of the latter, (peaceful as the 
‘mild decay’ of some autumn evening, whe the leaves, instead 
of being abruptly severed from the trees, drop wearily upon the 
lap of earth, as if unable to support their own weight,)—a 
subdued under-current of peace, ‘ calm and equable as an infant’s 
breath ;? but yet it is the contentment of a saddened heart, of 
one who had loved and lost, and then forgotten that earthly and 
Divine love are one. Thank Heaven, we need not all subscribe 
to this doctrine of ‘vanity of vanities.’ This is the ‘ Miserere’ 
of a broken heart. Many would rather sing,‘ Te Deum laudamus.’ 
Novalis was not one to be so pitilessly exclusive. A powerful 
reaction soon took place in his heart. Instead of longing hope- 
lessly for death, his was the tone,— 


‘There ’s much to live for—worthy life. 
Tt is not for what fume can give, though that I seorn not; but 
the strife 
Were noble for its own sake too.’ 


He began to think that his happiness might be come even on 
earth, and he ‘ could not grieve for the few wintry hours of this 
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life,’ when he could ‘look forward to the eternal summer beyond 
it.’ Time passed on, and the society of friends, as well as the 
resources of literature, did much to dispel his gloom. The result 
of this change of sentiment was certainly somewhat startling. 
‘Never,’ says Jean Paul, ‘does woman’s voice sound more 
beautiful than as a comforter.’ What had happened to other 
mourners before his time, now happened to Novalis. He formed 
an intimate friendship with a certain ‘ Julie von Charpentier,’ 
with whom he delighted to hold converse on the subject of his 
love and his affliction. The consequence was, that after a time 
this Julie undertook to console him for his loss. With admir- 
able self-renunciation she did not require much show of affection 
from him, but was willing to devote her life to his happiness. 
All the biographers of Novalis have felt that this is an awkward 
and unromantic circumstance, to be hurried over in his life. 
Tieck remarks rather naively that Sophie ‘ remained the central 
point of his thoughts; as departed he honoured her yet more 
than when she was near him visibly; but he believed that 
amiability and beauty could in some measure supply her loss.’ 
Carlyle, on the other hand, has a hearty laugh at the whole 
matter, and scouts the ‘ Minerva Press Novel’ idea that con- 
stancy in passive suffering is to be rated as a quality of high 
value. In fact, this alarming transition is not very difficult to 
understand. Constancy of the noblest and most enduring kind 
is undoubtedly a rare virtue. Novalis was but a youth of 
twenty-five, and his was by no means a perfect character. Such 
a man, who was not formed to live always in privacy, who had 
a natural longing for human sympathy, and was eminently 
social in his tastes, could not be contented for ever with ‘love’s 
heroic strain.’ Overdone both in body and mind, tired and 
weary with suffering, it is not very strange if such a one could 
be consoled and relieved by meeting with a woman who was 
ready to proffer kindness,— 


‘Who troubled not his lonely mood ; 
Ask’d nought for love, but gratitude.’ 


The tale is an old one, and often told. We need not linger on 
it to argue the wisdom or foolishness of such conduct. The 
metaphysical restlessness of Novalis was probably such as to 
render entire seclusion unfavourable for the vigour of his cha- 
racter. Nor must we forget that constancy in its noblest form 
was almost unknown amongst his contemporaries. The con- 
temptible fickleness of Schleiermacher in all his relations with 
women forms an unpleasant foil to the higher and more amir- 
able qualities of his character. Even Schiller, the ‘ rara avis’ 
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amongst his brethren, alternated in fancies for Charlotte, Caro- 
lina, and Lottechen ; and on the very eve of marriage was able 
coolly to discuss the possibility of his being happy, independently 
of his wife’s gold. Yet his was a singular instance of bliss in an 
age of domestic misery. The fact is, as common-sense may 
teach us, that exaggerated and untrue sentimentality invariably 
brings us back to the least attractive side of truth. Excitable 
enthusiasm too often diffuses, instead of concentrating, the heart. 

A year ago Novalis had longed for death; now life offered 
him fresh attractions every day. is mind was like that of a 
little child, ever reaching forward to what was higher than itself, 
and ever setting forth on fresh journeys to discover more of the 
unknown. ‘To follow him in these researches after truth, we 
will make a few extracts from his remarks on reading, study, 
and the books of his time. ‘The study of books,’ says 
Montaigne, ‘is a languishing and feeble notion. I would 
rather forge my mind than furnish it.’ Novalis seems to have 
been somewhat of the same opinion, 


‘It will,’ he says, ‘be a happy time when men read nothing more 
as fine composition, or as literary works of art. All books are of little 
importance when they cease to further some useful end; and mere 


books will not do so long.’ 

* Speech exercises a considerable influence over thought. The act 
of speech inculcates rules which we are to follow out in reflection. It 
classifies and simplifies our thoughts. It sets the thoughts in 
motion.’ 

‘Every book which has been indited less as a work of art than 
as a necessity of man’s inner being,—the expression of his secret 
thoughts and peculiarities of character,—should be criticized from as 
many different points of view as the different phases of the author's 
own existence. Such a book should be judged by no pedant who 
prides himself on the niceties of art, but by a close and competent 
observer of manifold human nature. Its merits should be criticized 
less by the literary than by the psychological forum. But there is in 
the world such a want of sympathy for universal humanity, that 
such writings have been judged in a one-sided, unfair, arbitrary, and 
inhuman manner; and even the best critics have been content to 
glance at them in a hasty, superficial way.’ 

‘We only begin to understand an author when we have forgotten 
ourselves in his society; when we have penetrated to the depths of 
his spirit; and, when without narrowing his individuality, we can 
sympathize with all the changes of his mood.’ 

‘Everything which a learned man does, speaks, or suffers, becomes 
translated into an artistic, technical, learned product. He speaks 
in epigrams ; he acts in dreams; his life is a romance.’ 

‘Books stand to us in this age in the place of traditions, The 
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staid, logical method is good for mere study, and need not necessarily 
be constrained. We should only allow ourselves to write in an easy, 
unsystematic way, when we write for the people. Strict demonstra- 
tion and plodding labour should be laid aside for that purpose.’ 

* Easy enjoyment of the works of others, and indolent laissez-faire, 
seem at first sight better than work of actual production,—seeing 
than doing,—thinking than realizing for one’s self.’ 

‘The prolific author who digests his materials, and assimilates 
them to his own mind, is the truest reader. The highest benches of 
judicature are glad to receive subjects already partly worked out by 
the lower courts.’ 

‘In most criticisms of poems the critic is anxious to mark what is 
amiss, and to find out errors of art, us if there were not discords in all 
harmonies. In judging a book, we should carefully consider whether 
it has a wide or a limited meaning; whether it is written for one 
particular nation and one epoch, or whether it is cosmopolitan and 
for all times. Every true poem has its own ground of appeal to par- 
ticular readers,—its own territory and its own world.’ 

‘Ignorance gives the gusto to learning. What we have once 
fathomed charms us no more.’ 

‘Contrasts are inverse likenesses.’ 

‘ Analysis is the art of divination, or of finding out the use of rules.’ 

‘Sophists are men who are attentive to the weaknesses of philo- 
sophy or to the errors of art, to twist them to their own advantage, 
or to use them to unworthy ends, ‘These are the traitors of philo- 
sophy, with which they have nothing in common.’ 

‘It is wonderful to reflect how much is suggested to us through 
the simplest tones andstrokes. Three letters suggest to me the idea 
of God; a few strokes a million of things. We are able, as it were, 
to hold the universe in our hands, so powerful is the concentration of 
mind. Languages are the dynamics of the spiritual world. A word 
of command moves armies; the cry of freedom rouses nations.’ 

‘Some poems which men write have a very different character from 
their usual compositions. They are accompanied by a feeling of 
necessity, and are written as if by compulsion. It appears toa man, as 
if some unknown spiritual being aided him in a miraculous way to the 


development of his thoughts.’ ° 

Many of his reflections on Scripture and religion would be 
extremely beautiful, but that even here he allows himself to be 
misled by fanciful analogies. 


‘The Bible,’ he writes, ‘ begins with Paradise, the joyousness of 
youth ; and ends with eternal peace, the heavenly Jerusalem. In 
every grand true history we have the symbols of minor details. The 


biography of every man should be a Bible.’ 


Thus he adds in another place :— 
* Much in the inspired writings has only a temporal and local mean- 
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ing.—See the Old Testament. In the Gospel, we have the eternal 
foundation of future and higher Evangels.’ 

‘Shame is a feeling of profanation. Friendship, love, and religion 
are subjects which should be treated mysteriously. Only in rare con- 
fidential moments should we venture to speak of them Many 
things are too sacred even to think of, much less to be mentioned in 
language.’ 

* What is mysticism ? what must be mystically treated? All those 
subjects which a man elects of his own freewill ; such as religion, love, 
nature. If all men were perfectly agreed, like a couple of lovers, the 
distinction between mystic and non-mystie will disappear.’ 


There is much apparent confusion in the following passage:— 


‘Fancy paints the future world for us sometimes in ylowing and 
sometimes in gloomy colours, according to the metempsychoses which 
take place in our own souls. We dream of travelling with the power 
of the will wherever we choose through space. Does not then the 
universe exist within us? In ourselves, or nowhere, exists eternity 
with its two worlds—the past and the present. ‘The exterior world 
is a world of shadows ; it casts its shadow on the brilliancy of the 
kingdom of light. How different it will be hereafter, when all dark- 
ness will be swept away, and when the shadow world of our bodies 
has also disappeared! We shall enjoy more than we possibly can now ; 
for our spirit is imprisoned on earth.’ 


But Novalis was no Gnostic or ascetic of the Simon Stylites 
race ; for he paid vast honour to the human body. 


‘The antithesis,’ he said, ‘ between body and soul is one of the most 
dangerous of subjects. It has played an extraordinary role in theo- 
logical history.’ ‘There is but one single high form. Bending 
before men, we do homage to this revelation in the flesh.’ Yet ‘soul 
and body,’ he admitted, ‘ were two distinct kingdoms ; and it was the 
worst of weakness when the one was too much influenced by the 
other.’ 


Music was a delight to him. ‘The life of a cultivated man,’ 
he said, ‘ should alternate between work and music, as between 
sleep and waking.’ Yet the endless ‘ misereres’ of our Church 
music, he complained, were only penitentiary psalms animated 
by the ‘spirit of the Old Testament, under which dispensation 
most Christians were anxious to remain.’ The New Testament 
was still for the majority of men, he bitterly lamented, ‘a book 
with seven seals.’ A few of his strictures upon contemporary 
writers are very characteristic. Schiller, he declared, wrote for 
the few, but Goethe for the many. Schiller started from a cer- 
tain fixed point in all the discoveries he would make respecting 
mankind. His sight was too limited. He could imagine no 
other circumstances than tlose with which he was already 
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acquainted. Schiller drew like Albrecht Diirer,—too hardly for 
his designs to be true to nature. Goethe he called the true 
‘viceroy of the poetic spirit on earth” ‘ He is,’ he said, ‘in 
his works what the Englishman is in his wares—very simple, 
neat, useful, and lasting. He is, like the Englishman, a natural 
economist, and unites a practical taste to a sober understanding.’ 

What charmed him in Goethe was, however, especially, his 
style. 

‘ However wonderful it may seem to some, yet it is no less true, 
that it is the treatinent of a subject, the exterior construction of the 
sentences, and the melody of style, which often allures the reader, and 
chains him to a book. Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister is a strong proof of 
this magic of expression, this irresistible witchcraft of a polished, 
musical, simple, and yet varied language.’ 


ife admitted that he understood Shakspeare but imperfectly ; 
aud yet he perceived at once, that the power of his genius lay in 
his generalization, in his faculty of combining all knowledge, so 
that the common things of life became as ‘ potter’s clay ’ to him. 
There was a mighty difference, he remarked, between the ‘ art 
of a well-developed nature, and the artfulness of a tutored 
understanding.’ Shakspeare was no calculator, no scholar, but 
oue whose discoveries and ideas bear the impress of a daring 
and independent spirit.* 


‘Between his poems and the endless organizations of creation, the 
close observer may even now discover fresh analogies. Here was the an- 
ticipation of ideas that were not fully realized till centuries afterwards.’ 


Of Lessing he complained, on the other hand, that his sight 
was too keen, aud he lost thereforé the feeling of inexpressible 
immensity. He had not the power of viewing things ‘ in toto,’ 
with their endless varieties of light and shade. He admitted 
the skill of Voltaire, whose Candide, he said, was his Odyssey. 
But he cried shame on him for reducing tle whole world to a 
Parisian boudoir; and remarked, that his personal and natural 
vanity prevented him from attaining to greatness. At Freyberg 
Novalis was not only occupied with these aphorisms, which were 
never intended to have been presented to the public in their 
present unpolished state, but he was also busied with writing 
his Ofterdingen, and a strange metaphorical romance, entitled 
the Disciples of Sais. Tieck and Carlyle have both furnished 


* As might be expected, Emerson has a sort of parallel passage corresponding to 
this. ‘The difference,’ he says, ‘between men, is not so much in wisdom as in art.’ 
All men cannot make the same use of their experience, cannot tack together the old and 
the .cw. J erhaps minds like Shakspeare’s only possessed the strange skill of using 
and classifying facts.’ 
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explanations for these mysterious and unfinished stories, which 
still remain in a certain sense unfinished. Our limits, however, 
preclude us from entering here into any investigation of their 
merits, In the summer of 1800, Tieck informs us, that he 
found Novalis full of thoughts of his future happiness. Lis 
house was already fitted up for his marriage, and his life 
‘ seemed to be expanding in the richest activity and love.’ 

L’homme propose, mais Dicu dispose. Just as he was preparing 
to pay a visit to his intended bride, Novalis was seized with 
hemorrhage from the lungs. Alarmed at the appearance of the 
blood, he went to seek advice for the cure of his disease, and to 
visit his parents at Dresden. He appeared to be regaining 
strength, when, on hearing the melancholy news of the sudden 
death of a younger brother, and being unable to repress the 
violence of his grief, he ruptured another blood-vessel, and his 
case was declared to be hopeless. His parents, his brothers, 
aud Julie, now hastened to his assistance. They were shocked 
at the change in hisappearance. It was evident to all, that the 
fatal consumption was making rapid inroads and speedily under- 
mining a constitution which had always been weak. Sanguine, 
however, as usual, and misled by the deceitful changes in the 
disease, Novalis was far from entertaining the same opinion. 
Ile declared he had no pain; and said he only felt slightly weary, 
and was confident that a sojourn in a warmer climate would 
speedily restore his strength. Such a journey was declared by 
his physicians to be impossible, since to move him would 
certainly accelerate death. Still Novalis would not despair. 
Ile constantly repeated those words which are often so distress- 
ing to the mourners who hear them from dying lips. ‘If I 
could but get a little strength,’ he whispered, with gasping 
breath, in the intervals between the paroxysms of the cough, 
‘if I could only get a little strength, I should soon be quite 
well.’ 

Meanwhile, the faculties of his mind remained as active as ever. 
llis wit had never been more brilliant, and his memory remained 
unimpaired. The best of books was his constant companion ; aud 
when he laid aside the Bible, he read often in the works of Zinzen- 
dorf and Lavater. ‘Never, till now,’ he exclaimed, ‘did I know the 
truc meaning of poetry. Innumerable songs and melodies are now 
rejoicing my heart.’ On the 19th of March, (the anniversary 
of Sophie’s death,) he became visibly worse. On the 21st, 
he was delighted by a visit from Friedrich Schlegel, with whom 
he talked for many hours. On the 25th, he awoke at six in the 
morning, and was happy and peaceful as usual. Having read 
for some time and breakfasted, he entreated his brother to play 
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to him on the harpsichord. Under the soothing effect of the 
musical sounds, he soon fell into a quiet slumber, never to wake 
again upon earth, About noon, Friedrich Schlegel crept into 
the room, and found him to all appearance still peacefully sleep- 


ing. So with a smile upon his face, and without the least 
motion of suffering, Novalis passed away. 


‘Why shouldst thou fear the beautiful angel Death, 
Who waits thee at the portal of the skies, 
Ready to kiss away thy struggling breath, 
Ready with gentle hands to close thine eyes ? 
‘OQ! what were life, if life were all? Thine eyes 
Are blinded by thy tears, or thou wouldst see 
Thy treasures wait thee in the far off skies, 
And Death, thy friend, will give them all to thee.’ 


As to the personal appearance of Novalis, it might be said to 
have corresponded with his writings. The forehead was wide, 
but not remarkably high, the hazel eyes were large and dreamy, 
the complexion was almost transparent, and the mouth clear cut 
and refined ; but a few of the lines of the face were weak and 
even effeminate. His figure was tall and slender; his hair light- 
brown, and curling on the shoulders. Altogether, it is easy to 


understand the remark of Tieck, that his face resembled that of 
the Evangelist St. John, as drawn by Albert Diirer. 

During his short lifetime, he did not aim at obtaining a 
reputation. On his death-bed he expressed the greatest dis- 
satisfaction with his own unfinished works. His fame, in fact, 
was principally posthumous, and partly the result of the labours 
of his unselfish friends.* 

Asa discriminating author has well remarked, ‘ The suggestive 
and sparkling aphorisms of Novalis should be read with due 
allowance. Some contain admirable thoughts pointedly ex- 
pressed. Others, again, are curiously perverse and puerile....... 
The condition of knowledge is Eudemonia—saintly calm of 
contemplation. Such is the aspiration dimly discernible 
through the florid obscurity of Hymns to the Night. Shutting 
out the garish outer world of the actual, forgetting all its tinsel 





* A story is told by Biilow, which shows how little the genius of Novalis was under- 
stood during his lifetime. His father had only heard of his son’s poems to oppose 
them; and never took the trouble to read what he had written But after the death 
of Friedrich, on going one day to attend Divine service with the Herrnhut community, 
he was deeply affected by the rare beauty of a spiritual song which was sung by the 
worshippers. On the close of the service, he asked a friend, with great emotion, the 
name of the splendid hymn which he had heard, and who was the author of it? 
‘What ?’ was the astonished answer, ‘do you not know that it was written by your 
own son ?? 
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" glories and its petty pains, the enthusiast seems to rise into 
that mystic meditative night, whose darkness reveals more 
truth than the searching brightness of daylight.’ 








Ant. III].—1. Plato’s Doctrine respecting the Rotation of the 
Earth; and Aristotle’s Comment upon the Doctrine. By 
Grorce Grote, Esq. London: Murray. 1860. 

2. The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By Wi..iaM 
Wuewe .t, D.D. London. 1860. 


Ir is pleasant to be recalled by Mr. Grote to the consideration 
of the long-defunct cosmical systems of the ancients. His 
instructive pamphlet shows us, perhaps, more strikingly than a 
more elaborate work, the point of departure in modern philosophy 
from the ancient line of march, and reminds us of the vast 
accessions made to physical science since its emancipation from 
an @ priori way of treatment that was questionable even in meta- 
physics. We learn from him that several very ancient conti- 
nental writers are employing their pens upon the cosmical 
mechanics of the ancients. It may not, perhaps, be unwelcome 
to some of our own countrymen to renew their recollection of 
some of those old-world hypotheses, which, though long since 
overthrown, have satisfied the inquisitive credulity of mankind, 
have given colour to some of the noblest flights of human 
imagination, and are to be regarded as a part, though not an 
integral part, of the mighty edifice of ancient philosophy. Plato 
and Aristotle thought that the sun moved round the earth. 
Dante constructed the whole scenery and mechanism of his 
sublime poem upon the geocentric theory. What has given 
colour to the speculation of such lofty genius retains an interest 
independent of its physical truth. 

The cosmical theory of the ancients, as exhibited in Plato, is 
very grand. The earth is rotund, not flat, as the earlier poets 
thought; and is placed in the centre of the Cosmos: the 
heavenly bodies revolve about in various coticentric spheres. 
The outermost sphere is that of the fixed stars; and this sidereal 
sphere (or ap/anes) whirls round all the interior spheres, which 
have their own motions in addition to this revolution. The 
sidereal sphere was what became known to later philosophers as 
primum mobile, which was supposed to give the diurnal motion 
to the heavens. It forms the eighth heaven in the Paradise of 
Dante, and has its place in the more imperfect system of the 
universe, shadowed out by Milton in the fourth book of the 
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Paradise Lost. The whole conception of a number of spheres 
enclosing one another, of ethereal substance, holding the various 
orders of stars embedded in them, was found to offer a fair 
explanation of celestial phenomena. Certain stars were 
observed to hold an unvarying position to one another: such 
were supposed to be revolving in the same sphere. Other stars, 
which shifted their positions with regard to one another, were 
explained to belong to different spheres, and to move under 
different laws. Some were observed to revolve at greater speed 
than others, in consequence, of course, of the various velocity of 
the several spheres. The heavenly bodies, so far as observation 
could go, always presented the same side to the earth; it was, 
therefore, concluded that they had no revolution round their 
own axis, but were fixed immoveably in the sphere which carried 
them round. Aristotle, who adopted the theory, defends it by 
an amusing argument. The stars, he says, being globes, are of 
the form worst adapted for motion: they must, therefore, be 
carried round by some other power; and it is for this reason 
that they are fixed in the spheres. 

This venerable cosmical theory was adorned, after the fashion 
of the Greeks, with most beautiful poetical embellishments. 
Every one has heard of the music of the spheres; few may 
recall that, in its origin, this music referred not to the 
spheroid bodies which we watch in their nightly courses 
through the sky, but to the harmonious motion of the hollow 
cylinders of ethereal mould, revolving one within another, and 
bearing round the wandering fires of heaven. These were 
from of old peopled by the souls of the good; and the loftiest 
of them and the most happy habitations are in the Phedo 
assigned to those who on earth had _puritied their minds by phi- 
losophy. After the introduction of Christianity, the spheres 
were identified with the several heavens in which the faithful 
were to enjoy the various degrees of eternal felicity. It deserves 
mention, as an illustration of the spiritual element of Chris- 
tianity, even in the midst of superstitions, that two new ones 
were added by the Christian poets to complete the number of 
the ten heavens ; and that the nature of these two was different 
from the material, though sublimed, substance of the eight mun- 
dane spheres They belonged to the intelligential, not the 
material world. The lower of them is sometimes apparently 
confounded with the primum mobile, or sidereal sphere; in, 
Dante it is the Angelic sphere, or Globus Celestium Ordinum- 
divided into nine circles according to dignity, each circle exere 
cising a mysterious influence upon one of the lower mundane 
spheres. The highest of all was the Empyrean, the abode 
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of purest light or fire, tenanted only by the highest and most 
sacred intelligences, and next to the throne of Deity. It 
must not, however, be supposed, that philosophers always con- 
tented themselves with the eight spheres assigned by Plato (in 
the Republic, lib. x., p. 616). The astronomer Callipus assumed 
not less than thirty-three. Aristotle adopted his views, with a 
further addition of twenty-two. 

' Such was the cosmical theory of the Greeks, which has pre- 
vailed, with various modifications, during the greater part of the 
history of civilized man. 


‘In orbs 
Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 
Orb within orb.’ 


The devout reader of the sublime myths and flights of 
speculation in which the system is enshrined, cannot fail 
to be reminded of the inspired vision of the wheels within 
the wheels, with the spirit of the living creatures in them, which 
came from the north, as one stood by the river of Chebar. 
But the Greek conception was pantheistic: in the words of Mr. 
Grote,— 


‘ Plato conceives the Kosmos as one animated and intelligent being 
or god, composed of body and soul. Its body is moved and governed 
by its soul, which is fixed or rooted in the centre, but stretches to the 
circumference on all sides, as well as all round the exterior. It has a 
perpetual movement of circular rotation in the same unchanged place, 
which is the sort of movement most worthy of a rational and intelli- 
gent being.’ 


Bearing this fact in mind, we cannot longer be surprised that 
physics and metaphysics were inextricably mingled in ancient 
philosophy. In modern conceptions the world of matter stands 
apart from the world of mind. We have difficulty in realizing 
the views of a Greek of the Platonic age and temper. Several 
almost contradictory elements were to be reconciled in his 
estimate of the sum of things. The popular worship of the gods 
gave him the idea of personal force exerted upon material things. 
And yet scepticism inclined him to think lightly of the popular 
religion. He was driven elsewhere to seek for an account of 
force, or motion, that necessary premise to an intelligent theory 
as to how existing things came into being. Where could he 
find this? If not in the personal agency of the gods, it must 
be in the things themselves; the universe was its own creator 
and guardian. No other conclusion was possible. Motion 
must either reside in personal agents, or be a property of the 
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impersonal things that were moved. But if motion were 
inherent in things themselves, then these must be full of divine 
life. Such was the Pantheism into which an intelligent Greek 
must necessarily have fallen. It was of the completest kind. 
Divinity not only belonged to, but was inseparable from, the 
Cosmos : and the present constitution of things was, as divine, so 
eternal. 

This Pantheism Plato attempted to refine and exalt by his 
great system of the Ideas. The Ideas may perhaps be best 
understood as a suggestion to explain the divine nature of the 
Cosmos. The attempt was in a natural direction. Plato in- 
cluded man in the universe not merely as a spectator, but as a 
participator in the divine life that filled and moved it. In other 
words, he interrogated the human consciousness for an account 
of the great causes of the origin and constitution of the world. 
He investigated what was divine in man’s nature; and, having 
found it, argued that what was divine in the world, must be 
identical with this. Now the divine in man he discovered to be 
the ideas of goodness, beauty, truth, which exist within him 
independently of individual character. He concluded the same 
ideas to be the divine part or element in the world, by partici- 
pating in which all its phenomena are determined. Hence, 
although it is commonly said that the psychology of Plato was 
realistic, it would be nearer the mark to explain that the 
realism of Plato became psychological. He argued from man to 
the universe, but not until the universe had driven him to man. 
Philosophy in his hands fully assumed the dialectical or logical 
character, to which from of old she had been gradually tending. 
So to say, she became more and more humanized. Pilato is usually 
described as arealist. He is so only in comparison with Aristotle. 
He is far less realistic than any of his predecessors. The distance 
between him and the earliest speculators is in this respect very 
great. The Ionic or physical school propounded some element 
of nature as the cause of things. Plato propounds the ideas of 
the human mind. The links between the two are Anaxagoras, 
who, with a foresight which excited the astonishment of Aristotle, 
laid down mind as the author of being; and Pythagoras, who 
held that numbers are the essences of things. The Socratic 
doctrine of definition, that the immutable and divine nature of a 
thing is its definition, may be added as immediately precursive 
of Plato. How much more comprehensive as a theory is the 
ideal system of Plato, we need scarcely remark ; but it is so only 
inasmuch as the subjective or human complexion is more fully 
brought out; as the logical character is more fully imparted, 
and physical conjecture banished ; as the truths of the human 
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mind, for investigation of which the same facilities have existed 
in every age, were more boldly substituted for inquiries into 
nature, the means for conducting which did not then exist. The 
mind of Anaxagoras was vague, the numbers of Pythagoras 
jejune, the definition of Socrates incomprehensible, in comparison 
of the system of the Ideas, elaborated by the invention, and 
adorned by the eloquence, of Plato. He gave to psychology a 
transcendental character, by employing it in solution of the 
mysteries of being; while, in fact, he was employed in subject- 
ing the universe to the laws of human consciousness. This was 
a mistake, but it could not appear to be anything but the truth 
in the age of Plato; investigation having no other open path. 
We might fairly describe the philosophy of Plato as a transcen- 
dental logic. His Dialectic was the method or science which 
discovers the Ideas ; the Ideas themselves were the divine, eternal, 
immutable element in the nature both of men and of things. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle uses his most contemptuous 
expression towards the Ideas of Plato when he regards them as 
an explanation of the physical universe. ‘Ta yap eldn yaupeito, 
Tepetiopata yap éott.’ (Anal. Post., i. 22. 4.) He appears to 
have discovered the weak point in the system to have been 
that it was no explanation of nature. And yet even in de- 
parting from his master, he was only continuing his master’s 
work, as we shall presently observe; and was himself in turn 
unable to go beyond the limits imposed by the unripeness of his 
times, or to alter the direction given to thought by previous 
inquirers. So true it is that the greatest minds are never able 
to escape from the atmosphere of thought in which they live. If 
they advance upon some position lying beyond the actual reach 
of men, it is only because they have been accompanied part of the 
way by their fellows: they are but, as it were, a stone’s throw or 
a bowshot beyond the rest: the forlorn hope could not go forth 
alone, without the camp, to the assault, had not the whole 
army sat down before the hostile towers. Or, to borrow a figure 
from the sublime conception under which these very sages 
explained the visible universe, the brightest stars of human 
intellect can but rotate in the impalpable ethereal sphere of 
general human attainment and thought where they have been 
placed: they have no motion nor brightness apart from this; 
they cannot rise beyond its height, nor escape from its 
circumambient grasp; music of other spheres they shall not 
hear; nor, if they would rebel against this law of the intel- 
ligential universe, shall they have other fate than that of 
the Son of the Morning, bright meteoric catastrophe and quick 
extinction. 
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Plato, then, as well as Aristotle, to whom we have not yet 
come, was the servant of all, because greatest among them. He 
embraced, whilst he amplified, the conjectures of his eminent 
predecessors, Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, and probably did more 
justice than he could make appear to the calmly abstract con- 
ception of the latter. But there was another element of common 
thought which had to be represented in his philosophy. The 
intelligent Greeks of his day, however sceptical as to the popular 
culture of the gods, could never eliminate the notion of personal 
causation derived therefrom. Plato never thoroughly cleared his 
philosophy from the same conception. Although, therefore, his 
basis is logically Pantheistic, and he regarded the different parts 
of the universe as gifted with divine motion, and the whole as a 
mighty, living, and self-subsisting mass,—yet he assigns a place 
to the agency of the gods, and we find in his severest specula- 
tions a continual slipping back into the forms of popular belief. 
Hence the great importance to be attached to his mythes, which 
occur usually as a kind of summing up of his arguments,—at the 
end of a discussion, for example,—and held the important office 
of reconciling his own opinions, so far as may be, with those of 
the general public. Whether the mythes of Plato were of his 
own invention, or, as is more likely, adopted with alterations 
from some great cycle of imaginative tradition which may have 
marked the passing of poetry into philosophy, they are of immense 
value as expositions of the convictions of the day. They are 
also remarkable as monuments of a thing that has struck our- 
selves,—the way in which the faith of mankind has been de- 
pendent on imagination. Imagination shaped the creeds of 
primeval date ; and when philosophy arose, it was the legitimate 
function of that awful faculty to explore the secrets of the human 
spirit, and lay the foundation of psychology. But in the 
share occupied in the physical theories of the ancients, imagi- 
nation exceeded her just limits, and took the place of rigid 
observation. , 

Perhaps the finest and most highly wrought of the Platonic 
mythes is that which relates the experience of Er, the Armenian, 
in the other world, from which he had been permitted to return 
amongst men. It refers in the main to the rewards and punish- 
ments of souls after death; but contains besides an account of 
the appearance presented by the physical Cosmos from a superior 
position. As we shall have occasion to refer to this part of the 
mythe again, we will quote in this place the most important 
sentences in it :— 


* After four more days they reached a place where they saw stretched 
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out from above, across the whole heaven and earth, a line of light like 
a column, very much resembling a rainbow, only more bright and 
pure. They reached this object itself next day; and there, in the 
midst of the light, they saw the ends of the extended bands of heaven, 
appearing from out of it; for this light is the band of heaven, and 
holds together its whole circumference, like the undergirth in ships. 
And out of these ends proceeded, in a lengthily produced line, the 
Spindle of Necessity, by means of which all the revolving bodies per- 
form their circuits. The shaft and winch of the Spindle are of 
adamant, while the spool is composed of this and other substances. 
The shape of the spool resembles what we employ; but, according to 
Er, we are to conceive of it as though one large spool were scooped 
out so as to form a hollow cylinder, and within this another such like 
one, but smaller, were adjusted, like barrels that fit into one another ; 
within this again a third, and so a fourth; and after them four more : 
so that there are eight spools in all, enclosed one within another, pre- 
senting circular edges from above, but an unbroken surface, as of a 
single spool, around the Spindle, which goes right_through the centre 
of the eighth. 

‘ As the cylinder turns, a revolving motion is communicated to the 
whole. But while the whole is revolving, the seven interior circles 
slowly rotate in the opposite direction. Of these, the eighth is the 
swiftest in motion, next to this the seventh, sixth, and fifth, all with 
the same velocity; thus, as it seemed, the fourth, the third, and, 
lastly, the second. The Spindle turns in the lap of Necessity. And 
carried round with the circles, one resting upon the upper surface of 
each, and uttering one single note, were Sirens, whose eight voices 
together compose a harmony. Moreover, at equal intervals, around 
sat, each upon a throne, in white robes, and with chaplets on their 
heads, Necessity’s three daughters, the Fates, Lachesis, and Clotho, 
and Atropos ; and to the harmony of the Sirens, Lachesis sang of the 
Past, Clotho of the Present, Atropos of the Future. And at times 
Clotho turned the uttermost circle round the spindle by a touch of 
her right hand; and Atropos, in like manner, with her left hand 
turned those within ; while Lachesis, with either hand, touched both 
in her turn.’—Republic, x., pp. 616, 617. 


In this passage we have the geocentric theory set forth with 
the utmost splendour of imagination; and it is remarkable to 
what an extent Plato permits his representation of a philosophical 
system to be adorned by the popular creations of imagination. 
The system is complete ‘in itself, without investing allegorical 
personages with motive powers. But the system is in itself an 
allegory, a mystical representation of a theory; and there is, 
therefore, no defence against its becoming allegorical in form. 
The spindle had been termed in the outset,—‘ the spindle of 
Necessity :’ from this phrase presently arises an impersonation 
of Necessity, and the spindle revolves in her lap. Then come 
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the three daughters of Necessity ; and to them, rather incon- 
gruously, the Sirens are added. The provisions for moving the 
cosmical spheres and axis are thus made more complicated than 
the scheme itself of the Cosmos. All is quite characteristic of 
the mode of thought in vogue in Plato’s time. 

A question of some moment is discussed in the pamphlet of 
Mr. Grote. Did Plato admit the revolution of the earth around 
its own axis? if so, how did he reconcile this with the general 
revolution of the spheres around the earth as their centre? We 
had better allow Mr. Grote to give his own statement and 
elucidation of the question. He says in the next words of the 
passage already quoted :— 

‘The revolutions of the exterior or sidereal sphere (circle of the 
same) depend on, and are determined by, the revolutions of the solid 
cylinder or axis, which traverses the Kosmos in its whole diameter. 
Besides these, there are various interior spheres or circles, (circles of 
the different,) which rotate by distinct and variable impulses in a 
direction opposite to the sidereal sphere. This latter is so much more 
powerful than they, that it carries them all round with it: yet they 
make good, to a certain extent, their own special opposite movement, 
which causes their positions to be ever changing, and the whole system 
to be complicated. But the grand, capital, uniform, overpowering, 
movement of the Kosmos consists in the revolution of the solid axis, 
which determines that of the exterior sidereal sphere. The impulse 
or stimulus to this movement comes from the cosmical soul, which 
has its root in the centre. Just at this point is situated the earth, 
“the oldest and most venerable of intra-kosmic deities,” packed round 
the centre of the axis, and having for its function to guard and regu- 
late those revolutions of the axis, and through them those of the 
outer sphere, on which the succession of day and night depends—as 
well as to nurse mankind. 

‘In all this we see that the ruling principle and force of the Kosmos 
(7d iryeuovixdy tod xéouov) is made to dwell in and emanate from its centre.’ 
—Page 34. 


Mr. Grote and his critics are at variance upon three points 
involved in this exposition: that the axillary cylinder running 
through the universe is solid; that the spheres have a motion 
propagated from this axis; and that the motion of the exterior 
or sidereal sphere is regulated by the earth. We are inclined 
to agree with Mr. Grote upon each of them; and now proceed 
to lay before our readers the passage which has given rise to 
naa In the Timeus, p. 40 B, we have the following 
words :— 


‘Tv 8€ rpodov pév jyperépay, eiopévny (al. eAropévnv) Se rrepi 
tov Sia Tavtos Todov TeTapévoy piraxa Kal Snucoupyov vuKtos Te 
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kal Tpépas éunxavijcato, mpatny Kal tmpecButatny Jedv, Soor 
€vTds oupavou yeyovact ; i.e., ‘ He made the earth to be the nurse of 
mankind, and by her revolution, or conglobation, around the cosmical 
axis, guardian and maker of night and day, most ancient and venerable 
of intra-cosmic deities.’ 


The fury of controversy as to this passage has needlessly turned 
on the meaning of the word e/Aouévnv. But whether it signify 
‘revolving round,’ or ‘ conglomerated,’ or, as Mr. Grote renders, 
‘ closely packed,’ around the cosmical axis, matters nothing in 
the question whether this passage contains the doctrine of the 
diurnal revolution of the earth. If the earth be ‘closely 
packed’ round a revolving axis, it must partake in the revolu- 
tion; if the word be taken in its other sense, the question is at 
once answered in the affirmative. The latter certainly may be 
the meaning of the word, and then we may conjecture that 
Plato took the conception of the revolution of the earth around 
a central point from the old Pythagorean doctrine of a central 
fire, round which the earth and sidereal spheres alike revolved.* 
But Mr. Grote gives his impugners the benefit of the former 
interpretation; and opens the question thus:—If the earth, 
according to the Timzus, be closely packed around its axis, does 
it also revolve around it? He gives, as we have said, an affir- 
mative reply. 

On the side of Mr. Grote may be adduced the authority of 
Aristotle, who expressly affirms that Plato in this place did main- 
tain the revolution of the earth, and himself controverts the doc- 
trine.t Of all men he was the most competent to know the real 
meaning of Plato. On the other side stand arrayed the greatest 
modern authorities, Messrs. Boekh, Cousin, and Martin, who 
agree in thinking that, as Plato unequivocally holds that the 
revolution of the sidereal sphere brings round day and night, he 
could not have also maintained the revolution of the earth on 
its own axis in twenty-four hours. The motion of the earth 
would have nullified that of the sidereal sphere. To this it may 
be answered, that it is true such an objection would lie against 
what M. Martin calls, ‘ Un mélange monstrueuxr de deux systémes 
incompatibles ;’ but would the objection, so obvious to one 
versed in modern physics, have occurred to Plato? It certainly 
did not occur to Aristotle, who sought to overturn the theory : 
and both in physical knowledge and skill in. detecting flaws 
Aristotle was the superior of his master. Proclus, the Platonist, 
it is true, accuses Aristotle of misunderstanding Plato in this 





* Aristotle’s Metaphysics, i., 35, p. 96, a. 10. + De Calo, ii. 3. 
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passage ; and assigns the more recently established sense of the 
word eiXouévny: but, as we have seen, it matters very little 
how we interpret that word. Not to weary the reader with the 
conflicting authorities collected by Mr. Grote for and against 
himself, we may sum up by saying that this is a contest of pro- 
babilities. Is it more probable that Plato believed in the immo- 
bility of the earth, or that he maintained its rotation in the face 
of an inconsistency patent to a modern tyro, but of which he 
appears unconscious? We believe that the latter is the true 
opinion. To us the authority of Aristotle is in itself conclusive ; 
and not only did Aristotle fail to perceive the obvious flaw, but 
every commentator down to the present day has omitted to 
notice it. A living philologer, the great Boekh, has been the 
first to point it out. But it would be well, before dismissing 
this part of our subject, to refer to one or two passages in Plato 
himself. ; 

The passage in Phedo, (p. 108,) which some commentators 
have supposed contradictory of the one quoted from the 
Timeus, cannot be fairly regarded as such. Plato is there dis- 
cussing the causes of the earth’s stability in absolute space, as 
the centre of the universe, and does not say enough to decide 
the question of auxiliary revolution. Others, however, have 
alleged it as going against the mythe in the tenth book of 
the Republic, because it contains no mention of the solid 
cosmical axis, which plays so conspicuous a part in the latter 
passage. But Plato never conceived of the axis as a means of 
support, but as a centre of revolution ; and therefore naturally 
made no allusion to it in a discussion of the centric stability of 
the earth. 

The mythe in the Phedo, of which this is the opening sen- 
tence, is very favourable to the opinions in which we agree with 
Mr. Grote. It shows conclusively that revolution, carried out 
in every part of the universe, was the fundamental physical idea 
with Plato. Revolution is not confined to the ethereal verticilli, 
but is conceived to be continued, so far as the nature of things 
will allow, beneath the crust of the solid sphere of the earth. 
His conception of the interior of the earth seems to have been, 
that it is divided into a series of regions, contained one within 
another, just as the cosmical spheres are, and communicating 
with one another by pits or chasms; and these regions are for 
the most part filled with flowing rivers of water or of fire. We 
may quote one or two of the more characteristic sentences :— 


‘ But all these (regions) are in many places perforated one into 
another under the earth, some with narrower and some with wider 
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water flows from one into another, as into basins, and there are 
immense bulks of ever-flowing river under the earth, both of hot and 
cold water, and a great quantity of fire, and mighty rivers of fire, and 
many of liquid mire, some purer,some more miry. But all these 
move up and down, as it were, by a certain oscillation existing in the 
earth.’ 

This oscillation proceeds from the bottomless chasm, com- 
monly known as Tartarus, which is described as a perforation 
through the entire earth, containing a mass of fluid material, 
which rises and sinks by the action of violent winds, and alter- 
nately floods and leaves the river channels of the several regions 
that open into the sides of the chasm. 


‘When, therefore, the water rushing down descends to the lower 
regions, it flows through the earth into the streams there, and fills 
them, just as we pump up water. But when again it leaves those 
regions and rushes hither, to the region inhabited by man, it fills our 
rivers, and forms seas, lakes, and fountains. Then the rivers, sinking 
again beneath the earth, some of them having gone round longer and 
more numerous localities, others round fewer aud shorter, again dis- 
charge themselves into Tartarus, some much lower than they were 
drawn up, others only a little so; but allof. them flow in again below 
the point at which they flowed out. And some issued out directly 
opposite the place by which they flow in, others on the same side; 
there are also some, which, having gone round altogether in a circle, 
folding themselves once or several times round the earth, like serpents, 
when they had descended as low as possible, discharge themselves 
again; and it is possible for them to descend on either side as far as 
the middle, but not beyond, for in each direction there is an acclivity 
in the streams both ways.’—P. 112, &c. 


Plato theorized respecting the constitution of the earth by 
applying the same conception as had already been admitted in 
explanation of the celestial regions. We think that this passage 
from the Phedo has considerable weight as an indirect proof 
of Mr. Grote’s sagacity in hitting upon the opinions of the 
Greeks ; and are surprised that he omits a reference to it in his 
pamphlet. 

Aristotle adopted the prevailing geocentric theory, with some 
remarkable variations. We cannot do better than allow Mr. Grote 
to state the outline of his cosmical system. With the earlier 
philosophers, as we have seen, the ruling principle and motion of 
the Cosmos was made to dwell in and emanate from the centre :— 


‘When we come to Aristotle, we find that the ruling principle, or 
force of the Kosmos, is placed not in its centre, but in its cireum- 
ference. He recognises no solid revolving axis traversing the whole 
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diameter of the Kosmos. The interior of the Kosmos is occupied by 
the four elements, earth, water, air, fire; neither of which can revolve 
except by violence, or under the pressure of extraneous force. To each 
of them rectilinear motion is natural : earth moves naturally towards 
the centre; fire moves naturally towards the circumference, away from 
the centre. But the peripheral substance of the Kosmos is radically 
distinct from the four elements: rotatory motion in a circle is natural 
to it, and is the only variety of motion natural to it. That it is 
moved at all, it owes to a primum movens immobile impelling it ; but 
the two are co-eternal, and the motion has neither beginning nor end. 
That, when moved, its motion is rotatory, and not rectilinear, it owes 
to its own nature. It rotates perpetually, through its own nature 
and inherent virtue, not by constraining pressure communicated from 
a centre, or from a soul. If constraint were required,—if there were 
any contrary tendency to be overcome,—the revolving periphery would 
become fatigued, and would require periods of repose; but since in 
revolving it only obeys its own peculiar nature, it persists for ever, 
without knowing fatigue. This peripheral, or fifth essence, perpetually 
revolving, is the divine, venerable, and commanding portion of the 
Kosmos, more grand and honourable than the interior parts or the 
centre. Aristotle lays this down (De Celo, ii. 13, p. 293, b. 10) in 
express antithesis to the Pythagoreans, who, like Plato, considered 
the centre as the point of grandeur and command, placing fire in the 
centre for that reason. The earth has no positive cosmical function 
in Aristotle. It occupies the centre, because all its parts have a 
natural movement towards the centre; and it is unmoved because 
there must be something in the centre which is always stationary, as a 
contrary or antithesis to the fifth essence or peripheral substance of 
the Kosmos, which is in perpetual rotation by its own immutable 
nature.’—Page 35. 


We have said that Plato was less realistic than his predeces- 
sors, that is, less apt to confuse the notions of the mind respect- 
ing things with the essential nature itself of things. In the 
same way Aristotle was less realistic than Plato. He saw 
clearly the difference between the unprofitable pursuit of uni- 
versal conception, and the study of the actual facts of nature. 
He was the first to attempt any general division of the map of 
philosophy, to separate the sciences, and determine the method 
in which they were to be pursued. That he sometimes made 
mistakes renders his greatness, his general correctness, only the 
more exalted in the eyes of all good men: he succeeded to Plato 
in conducting one stage further that illustrious march of philo- 
sophy which is subjecting to man’s dominion the realms of the 
spiritual and material universe. He has been contrasted with 
Plato: but, in fact, he perceived ‘and carried forward Plato’s 
work, Bacon has been contrasted with him; but, in reality, 
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Bacon has received his mantle, and built upon the foundation 
laid by him. 

The earlier philosophy had been limited in use to contempla- 
tion. It furnished the mind with an instrument or art,—called 
by Plato Dialectic,—by which it might contemplate the universe. 
Aristotle conceived of philosophy under two additional points of 
view, as embracing the principles of art and of human action. 
In accordance with this view, he made his great threefold divi- 
sion of philosophy into Theoretic, or Contemplative, Efficient, and 
Practical. It is a division which may be safely adhered to, and 
has never, in fact, been superseded. But the progress of philo- 
sophy has altered many of the sub-divisions included by him 
under each of these great leading divisions. Under the Theoretic 
Philosophy he includes Physics, Mathematics, and Metaphysics ; 
under the Efficient Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, and Poetry ; 
under the Practical Philosophy, Ethics and Politics. 

It will strike a modern philosophical student with surprise to 
find Physics and Metaphysics included: by Aristotle under the 
same division ; but he will not condemn the Greek ‘for want of 
penetration, even if he exult over his lack of knowledge. To 
gain an accurate view of the nature of physical science was 
the one thing impossible to Greek philosophy. There was no 
certain knowledge of a spiritual world, or of a personal Deity as 
the Creator of matter: the inconsistent notion of personal agency 
in the work of creation and succession, borrowed from popular 
worship, was daily more and more discredited as a philosophical 
expedient. Force, or motion, was consequently regarded as 
inherent in objects themselves; and while the philosophy of 
Aristotle was far less implicated in popular religion, or views 
derived from it, than that of Plato, it had only attained to a 
more pronounced Pantheism from the change. There is a 
uniformity and magnificent uninterruptedness in the successions 
of nature which does not belong to the cycle of human action ; 
and this character induced Aristotle to regard nature, or the 
universe, to use the ancient expression, as divine and eternal. 
Bacon, a Christian in all his thinking, could regard the physical 
universe as arising from a creative fiat, and preserved in its suc- 
cession by laws imposed by Omnipotence. He could, therefore, 
disjoin the one from the other study ; and, while in his Advance- 
ment of Learning he assigned a separate place to theology, could 
prosecute physics on an entirely independent basis. But how 
was it possible for Aristotle to avoid Pantheism? The maxim, 
‘ Nothing can come of nothing,’ may, perhaps, be regarded as the 
foundation of all ancient philosophy. In the absence, then, of a 
revelation respecting the pre-existent Deity, what was there to 
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prevent the conclusion that matter was eternal, and, if eternal, 
divine ;—that nature, or the universe, was itself the originator 
of succession ? Hence we find Aristotle, the most exact of all 
philosophers, including physics in his theoretic philosophy ; 
subjecting it to the same treatment as metaphysics, and even 
regarding it as a branch of the latter. 

It is through his erroneous views upon physical philosophy 
that Aristotle has been frequently called to question in modern 
times. As he is often compared with Bacon, the glory of 
England, it will not be without use to point out a few of the 
particulars in which the two differ each from other. But we must 
premise that to consider Bacon as diametrically opposed to 
Aristotle is as great an error as to consider Aristotle diametri- 
cally opposed to Plato. The teaching of each of these great 
men was legitimately developed from that of his predecessor. 
And we suspect that the mental similarity between the three was 
much closer than is usually supposed. ll three had the 
same encyclopedic grasp of all that was known in their own 
times, combined with the power of recognising and identifying 
themselves with the onward movement of human thought. They 
all attempted the same great task, that of giving to their age an 
arrangement of science, and a method for pursuing investigation. 
They all possessed immense constructiveness; they all applied 
this power to the reorganization of society, shadowing out the 
duties of the human race, extending the rule of man over the 
realm of nature, and, at the same time, giving him ‘ counsels 
of perfection’ in regard to both his moral and social character. 
Beside these three we know of none who have attempted the same 
work with the same combination of originality with reverence 
for the past. But it may excite surprise to find the first of them 
included with other two as an exact writer on scientific subjects. 
It is often said that before the Organon, Ethics, and Rhetoric of 
Aristotle there were no exact treatises on the laws of thought, 
morals, and art. This is in one sense correct ; but it should not 
be forgotten how readily the Dialogues of Plato might be named 
after the leading subject of each among them. For example, 
the Philebus and Theeletus might be called the Logic or 
Dialectic of Plato; the Gorgias his Rhetoric; the Repudlic and 
the Crito his treatise on Political Science ; the Phedo and the 
Phedrus his De Animd. Before him we know of no attempt to 
eliminate special subjects from the mass of speculation, except 
in the case of mathematics; and his exactitude was as much 
greater than that of earlier thinkers as it was less than that of 
Aristotle. 

Unfortunately it was the weakness of Aristotle to exaggerate 
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the differences between himself and Plato: and the eulogists of 
Bacon have endeavoured to depreciate the Stagyrite. The 
points of resemblance between the three we conceive to have 
been essential ; those of difference to have depended in a great 
degree upon accidental circumstance: and with this proviso we 
shall briefly endeavour to exhibit several important discrepancies 
between the two latter of these great men, confining ourselves to 
cases in which their nomenclature was similar, but their concep- 
tion different. 

The original discrepancy lay, as has been pointed out, in the 
Pantheism of the one as contrasted with the Theistic foundation 
on which the other was enabled to build. In close connexion 
with this arises another most important point, the different idea 
entertained by each of the use of induction. The nature of the 
inductive process was nearly as well understood by Aristotle as 
by Bacon himself. But Aristotle applied it to the clearing up 
of human notions; Bacon applied it to the ascertaining of 
natural laws. The major premise of the philosophic syllogism 
always is with Aristotle that the human conception on any 
subject is right. With Bacon the fundamental maxim was that 
a preconception, on physical philosophy, at least, is probably 
wrong ; that laws are only to be established from careful exami- 
nation of facts. Whenever his conceptions have been founded 
upon facts, of which the state of knowledge in his age permitted 
a thorough investigation, Aristotle has attained a truthfulness 
which has never been gainsaid. His definitions of abstract 
notions in ethics, for example, have continued in force up to the 
present. Human nature could be brought sufficiently within his 
cognizance to enable him to form a conception adequate to the 
truth. Thus his definitions of justice, courage, prudence, can 
hardly be impeached. But when he comes to attempt to define 
general laws of nature, such as, e.g., light, or heat; then it 
is discovered that he is employing a general conception to 
interpret facts, instead of investigating facts to form his defini- 
tion. He endeavours to define the nature of heat exactly, as it 
differs from all other natures, giving an accurate analysis of what 
is thought about it, and rejecting every notion common to other 
things. The definition remaining after such rejection he con- 
sidered to be expressive of that principle on which the whole 
nature of heat depends. Bacon (Novum Organum, ii.) examines 
facts concerning heat, distinguishes those which really belong to 
it from those which do not, and from the remainder forms a 
general affirmation respecting it. There can be no question 
which of the two is the sounder method of proceeding: but it 
should be always borne in mind that in regard to the amount of 
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positive discovery, Bacon could no more, by his improved 
method, forestall the gradual progress of science than if he 
had been working with the defective instruments of Aristotle. 
His own definition of heat is quite erroneous, though he 
attempted to reach it in the most elaborate manner: modern 
science has overthrown it, and it is even regarded as a curious 
instance of hasty generalization. It was, in fact, a definition 
subject to correction ; science was not then (and is not yet) in a 
state to yield the ultimate principle of heat. 

Another important term used, both by Aristotle and Bacon, is 
the word ‘form.’ Aristotle employs it to designate the defini- 
tions of things obtained by his own process of definition. Bacon 
disliked the word, (Novum Organum, i. 51-65 ; ii. 1,) but adopted 
it, on account of its wide acceptance, to designate the general 
laws gained by his inductions. It is much more descriptive of 
the former than of the latter. ‘ Form’ is the Latin version of the 
Greek word appearance, or that which is seen, (species is another 
Latin version of the same word,) and is more applicable to the 
definitions which arise from considering what appears to be the 
exact notion to be entertained of the thing that is to be defined, 
than to the general law gained by examining a number of 
instances in which that law occurs. It plays as important a 
part in the Physics of Aristotle as in his Logic; and its intro- 
duction into both is due to the celebrated Aristotelian doctrine 
of Cause. We must, therefore, glance at this, though only in 
connexion with the physical philosophy of Aristotle, and so far 
as it affords an instructive contrast with that of Bacon. 

It is well known that Aristotle describes philosophy as a 
search after the causes of things: and that he divides causes 
into four kinds,—the material, the formal, the efficient, and the 
final.* An object of investigation might, according to this 
scheme, be viewed, either (a.) with respect to that from which 
it has originated ; or (b.) with respect to its own characteristic 
essence ; or (c.) with respect to the power by which it has been 
produced ; or (d.) with respect to its tendency, or the end 
fulfilled by it. A completely philosophical account of any 
subject would include all these. For instance, a completely 
philosophical analysis of justice would tell us from what it 
originated, (suppose we say, from the constitution of the human 
mind,) which would be its material cause; it would also tell us 
its essence, or definition, or formal cause ; and the power which 
produced it, or its efficient cause; (say, the freedom of the 
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human will ;) and, lastly, the results to which it tends, namely, 
the performing of just actions, which is its final cause. * 

We said that a completely philosophical account of any object 
would be one which described it under each of its causes. But 
there are very few objects of science which, in the imperfect 
state of human knowledge, can be fully treated in accordance 
with every principle of investigation. Some, therefore, are 
treated more in accordance with one principle, some more in 
accordance with another: and a division of the various parts of 
philosophy may be made, founded upon the principles of which 
each is susceptible. Thus, metaphysics, considered as the 
science which endeavours to penetrate the mysteries of existence, 
takes cognizance of the formal cause. Logic and rhetoric 
direct how certain effects are to be produced, and therefore pro- 
ceed upon the efficient cause. Moral philosophy, which 
embraces the ends of human action, is treated by the method of 
final cause; and, according to modern views, physical philo- 
sophy, having for its subject-matter the phenomena of nature, 
and their invariable sequences, would as certainly be conversant 
with the material cause. 

We return to our point when we say that Aristotle, however, 
regarded physical science as inquiring into the formal cause, or 
essence, of things; not as having fulfilled its work when it has 
simply pointed out the invariable antecedents of the phenomena 
which may be under discussion. This was consistent with his 
belief: first, that every natural object had one particular essence 
or definition, and no more ; secondly, that this was discoverable. 
Bacon, more correct in his conception of the sphere of physical 
philosophy, was by no means so consistent in his nomenclature. 
His discussion of the Aristotelian doctrine of the Four Causes, 
at the opening of the second book of the Novum Organum, is 
confused and unsatisfactory. He says very truly, that the dis- 
covery of form, or essence, may be considered desperate ; yet, in 
deference to ancient usage, he adopts the word ‘form’ to designate 
the function and method of physical philosophy. His value as 
a philosopher consists in having clearly perceived that physical 
philosophy takes no account of the essence or complete nature 
of things in themselves; but that, having traced an invariable 





* It would be an instructive exercise to examine some of Aristotle’s definitions with 
the view of discovering how exactly they may often be made to fall in with the scheme 
of the Four Causes. Take, e. g., his definition of happiness, in Eth. Nic., i., 
"Evépyeia Yuxijs Kar’ dperiy aplorny év Bip redciw; i.¢., ‘a life passed in pursuit of the 
highest virtue during a sufficient time for its attainment.’ Here the whole definition is 
the formal cause; the words évépyeia yvxis express the material cause; Kat’ aperhy 
aplorny express the efficient or motive cause ; ¢v Big reAcly, the final cause. 
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sequence in certain classes of phenomena, it has accomplished its 
utmost, and can only register its observation as a law of nature. 
Nothing, he observes, exists in nature, except individual bodies, 
exhibiting clear individual effects, according to particular laws ; 
and in each branch of science this law is to be ascertained, in 
order that it may become the foundation of future theory and 
practice. It is to he regretted that he chose the inappropriate 
word ‘form’ for the law of nature. But Bacon was by no means 
free from the metaphysical tendency of Aristotle ; and (in Aph. 
4., lib. ii.) almost immediately after identifying the term ‘ form’ 
with ‘law of nature,’ in the modern signification, he describes its 
meaning in words only suitable to its Aristotelian sense. Yet 
the inconsistency may be pardoned even to the mighty intellect 
of Bacon; for the limit that separated physics from meta- 
physics continues to advance and recede to this day; and the 
question is still agitated, What is that common nature by virtue 
of possessing which individual objects are grouped together in 
classes? In other words, What is species? 

The discovery of ‘form’ was, then, the object of physical 
science according to both Aristotle and Bacon. ‘ Form’ was, with 
the latter, identical with law of nature; with the former it 
was identical with the conceptions of the mind as to what really 
exists in nature. Nature, therefore, was with each of these 
great thinkers, so to speak, the material on which physical 
science was to be exercised, the antecedent to the existence of 
physical science, and the foundation of the mighty edifice. It 
remains, therefore, to inquire into the conception which each 
of them had of nature. ‘That of Aristotle was the wider of the 
two. One of the applied significations of the word ‘ nature,’ in 
his works, makes it identical with the term ‘ being.’ The inves- 
tigation of ‘being’ is, according to him, the object of meta- 
physics.* The investigation of ‘ being’ is equally the subject 
of physics: the difference between the two sciences consisting 
in their manner of regarding the subject matter. But elsewhere 
he says that ‘things that have their being dy nature’ are the 
object of physical philosophy.t Did he then regard ‘ being’ as 
co-extensive with ‘nature,’ or not? It seems easy to answer, 
that he regarded ‘ being’ as the wider term; nature as ‘ being’ 
under modification, as conjoined, e.g., with matter.{t He did so 
logically, no doubt, but not actually; and his reader finds in 
him the extraordinary incongruity that, whilst he declares the 
object of metaphysics to be ‘ being’ in its highest abstraction, 
eternal, immutable, necessary, intelligent, separate from matter, 





* Metaphysics, iii. 1. + Physics, ii. 1. ¢ Metaphysics, iii. 1, 
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and cousisting in ‘ pure action ;’ * whilst he terms it ‘ Deity,’ and 
the science itself ‘ Theology ;’ he does not conceive it to have any 
existence beyond and outside of the universe. Here the pan- 
theism, from which he could not escape, came in the way, and 
prevented him from perceiving that personal existence, beyond 
the limits of time and space, is indispensable to any coherent 
account of the origin of things, that is not grounded on the 
assumption of the eternity of matter. Without revelation, 
Aristotle had no alternative; and assuming the eternity of 
matter, of course, he consistently denied the supra-mundane 
existence of the ‘ great First Cause.’ Ile endeavours to reduce 
‘ being,’ as the object of metaphysics, to a very high state of 
abstraction; but cannot entirely separate it from a material 
existence.t Consequently his account of the respective objects 
of metaphysical and physical philosophy is liable to inevitable 
confusion. 

It was different with Bacon: the Christian religion enabled 
him to stand on higher ground, and it is not too much to say 
that the whole Baconian philosophy is rooted upon the revela- 
tion of the Deity as the Infinite Person. Nature became 
limited to the creation of God, and the province of physical 
philosophy determined. 

Let us now rapidly go over the ground traversed in this com- 
parison of Aristotle and Bacon. Philosophy, with each of them, 
was an inquiry into the causes of things. They both termed 
the cause which accounts philosophically for an object being 
what it is, the ‘form’ of that object; although they did not 
attach the same meaning to that expression. They both 
regarded nature as the province of physical philosophy ; but the 
Greek conception of nature was wider and vaguer than the 
modern conception. 

One further point of comparison remains ; but our article has 
already reached so considerable a length that we can scarcely do 
more than institute and leave it. We have seen that Aristotle 
and Bacon agreed closely in their views of science ; but there 
lay one remarkable difference between them. The one began 
where the other ended. The one started from the highest 
abstractions, the other from the lowest facts, both dealing with 





* So we translate évépyer. (Metaphysics, iv., 7.) Compare Bacon’s acters purus. 

+ Pavepdby 58 Kai ex Toide Sri dvayn) elvar rt ev Kal Gidiov 1d wparovy Kwoiv 
Sedexta yap Sti dvdynn del klynow elvas. Ei 5é dei, avdyxn Kal cvvaxy evar Kal yap 
7d dei cuvexts, TD 5 epetijs od cuvexes. “AAAG why ef ye covexés, ula’ pla 3, ei i’ 
évés re Tod Kiwodvtos Kal évds Tod Kwovpévov. (Physics, viii.,6.) The prime motot 
then, which in other passages he describes in such abstract terms, is here mixed upo 
* what moves,’ and ‘what is moved,’—metaphysics confounded with physics, 
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the same object matter. Now what was the method of ‘each? 
They were both seeking for the forms of things,—how did they 
seek ? They were both dealing with nature,—in what way ? 

Aristotle (in Nat. Ausc.) lays down the three most abstract 
principles under which we can conceive of an object ; and two 
of these three are his instruments in the discovery of ‘ form.’ 
Since ‘ form’ was, in his eyes, the complete mental and abstract 
conception of an object under inspection, it was consistent to 
investigate it by mental and abstract methods. His three prin- 
ciples are, matter, form, privation. These are the ultimate 
conceptions under which the mind can contemplate the objects 
of the sensible universe. Matter, which is expressed by various 
phrases in his works, is simply that antecedent without which 
there could be no form. It means simply—given subject of 
investigation. Now every subject in the universe is under the 
influence of the other two principles, form and privation. Form 
is its actual essence ; privation is the essence or essences of the 
possibility of assuming which it has been deprived by taking the 
form that it has. ‘This doctrine originated with the Pytha- 
goreans.* How futile it was as an instrument in discovery 
Aristotle himself seems to have perceived. 

But let us interrupt ourselves to compare these famous prin- 
ciples with those of Bacon. Matter, or subject, would seem to 
correspond with tolerable accuracy to the ‘instantie’ of the 
great Englishman; which, as all the world knows, were speci-« 
mens of the individual objects in which the form or law under 
investigation was supposed to occur, enumerated and arranged 
according to particular directions. Privation, again, is ana- 
logous to the ‘abscissio infiniti’ of modern inductive philo- 
sophy. ‘The latter term expresses a process of continued rejec- 
tion of characteristics which do not contain the proper nature of 
a subject ; and the attaining of an ultimate fact. 

To return, however, to Aristotle. He perceived, we say, the 
futility of the ancient doctrine of form and privation in giving 
an account of the essence of things. He, therefore, refined 
upon it. To interpret nature he again appealed to man and 
human affairs. He knew that what was the essence of the 
character of man, as an individual, at one time, ceased to be so 
at another. Disinterested heroism was at first an essential cha- 
racteristic of Dion the Syracusan ; afterwards he lost (privation) 
’ that characteristic, and in becoming an usurping tyrant acquired 
another. So of societies. Barbarism may at one time be cha- 
racteristic of a state ; but the same state may advance to civili- 
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zation. Aristotle applicd this theory to nature; and argued 
that forms in nature are not attained at once; nor do neces- 
sarily remain always the same. Philosophy, therefore, should 
be able to enumerate the various steps of progress made by 
nature in attaining forms; to catalogue the various conceivable 
kinds of change. Hence his endless disquisitions on ‘motion’ 
and ‘change ;’ and their subdivisions into generation, dissolu- 
tion, alteration, mixture, and other varieties; which it would be 
alike tedious and profitless to recapitulate. Hence his definition 
of nature itself as ‘a principle of motion.’ 

Such an explanation agreed with Aristotle’s pantheistic con- 
ception of nature. He regarded nature as self-moving and self- 
supporting; and tending by continuous instinct to obtain by 
degrees the best forms of life in each case. But its abstracted- 
ness rendered abortive this last attempt of the Stagyrite to 
erect a physical philosophy. He had only given the world a 
dictionary in which the different words denoting change or 
motion were accurately distinguished from one another. He 
had not given the means for detecting a single form in nature. 
An observer finding, e. g., that a piece of copper wire had 
suddenly become possessed of magnetic properties, and applying 
to the Aristotelian for explanation, would not have been aided. 
He would have been told under what species of change such a 
phenomenon was most accurately to be included ; but, on turn- 
ing to the records of that species of change, would have found 
no positive assertions about its properties, but merely the marks 
by which it was distinguished from other species of change as a 
conception of the mind. ‘There is something analogous to 
‘change’ in the Baconian philosophy ; but this has been fruitful 
of discovery. Bacon knew nothing of an universal instinct in 
nature to perfect herself; but he knew that trees grew, that 
stones and rocks changed their contours, that the stomach assi- 
milates food, that one substance is sometimes transformed into 
another. He, therefore, affirmed a general law of nature, appli- 
cable to all such cases, which he terms the ‘/atens processus ad 
formam,’ or, ‘the gradation of movements in the molicula of 
bodies when they either keep or change their form.’ This kind 
of inquiry, he truly says, is of greater promise than the ancient 
one: ‘ For all their investigations take into consideration certain 
particular and special habits of nature, and not those funda- 
mental and general laws which constitute form.’ * 

We have been led into these remarks from a contemplation 
of the most celebrated cosmical theories of the ancients. That 
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they should have created and earnestly believed in a cosmical 
theory with such small means of observation as they possessed, 
is an illustration of the impatience of the human understanding 
under imperfect knowledge. The swift conception fills the gap 
of the uninvestigated or unascertainable fact ; and a splendid 
temple of science is raised, where men worship the work of their 
own hands. And better so than no worship at all. 

Aristotle approaches nearer to Plato in his Physics than in 
any other part of his philosophy. He felt the vortex of dialectic 
drawing him into it. As Plato diverted attention from nature 
itself to the ideas of his intellectual world, so Aristotle, looking 
into the human mind for the primary principles of the sciences, 
rather than into the phenomena of each, overlooked their real 
difference in his mode of treating them. It is curious to find 
how widely these great thinkers departed in physics from 
ascertained facts. 

On the other hand, Bacon raised no theory. He sharpened 
instruments, and threw out hints. He did not build a house 
upon sand; he only laid a foundation, but it was upon the rock. 
The edifice is still building, will always be building; and there 
are more labourers peacefully engaged in raising it than ever 
wrangled over the ashes of the ancient masters. 





Art. IV.—1l. Antiquities, historical and monumental, of the 
County of Cornwall, &c., &c. Second Edition. By Witu1AM 
Bortase, LL.D., F.R.S., Rector of Ludgvan, Cornwall. 
London. 1769. 

2. The Natural History of Cornwall, &c., &c. By Witi1aM 
Bortase, A.M., F.R.S. Oxford. 1758. 

3. Observations on the ancient and present State of the Islands 
of Scilly, and their Importance to the Trade of Great Britain. 
By Wit14m Bortase, A.M., F.R.S. Oxford. 1756. 


‘I cannot find words,’ says a master of both pencil and pen, 
‘I cannot find words to express the intense pleasure I have 
always in first finding myself, after some prolonged stay in 
England, at the foot of the old tower of Calais church,—of 
which the largeness and age are opposed exactly to the chief 
appearances of modern England, as one feels them on first 
returning to it: that marvellous smallness both of houses and 
scenery, then that spirit of trimness. The smooth paving 
stones; the scraped and hard, even, rutless, roads; the neat 
gates and plates, and essence of border and order, and spikeness 
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and spruceness.’ This is outspoken and well meant; but 
whatever any lover of largencss may say in its behalf, the old 
Calais tower must not be allowed to spend that new existence 
which it owes to the champion of ‘ modern painters’ in teaching 
English people to fall out with the houses and scenery of their 
native island. We very well remember a man, crazed by self- 
conceit, who, under the ruling notion that he was grown too big for 
the place of his birth, used to seek for more room by periodically 
jumping over the garden wall. It is to be feared that many 
such cases may yet be found; and, for the sake of the 
afflicted, every kind heart must have been gladdened at the 
news that the way was to be clear for them to leap their native 
hedges at any time, without the danger of being very un- 
pleasantly looked into or measured on the other side; that, in 
fact, for the future, they might spring over to the foot of the 
favourite old tower, and stand unquestioned, even without a 
passport, to enjoy their enlargement beneath the shadow 
of its ‘ brick work, full of bolts, and holes, and ugly fissures, and 
yet strong,’ having, as its friend expresses it, ‘an infinite of 
symbolism in it ;’—symbolizing, indeed, it may be, that policy or 
power which would fain make England and every thing in it 
look small. If, however, this sense of English smallness should 
turn out to be an epidemic, like one of those in Hecker’s gossip- 
ing stories about ‘the Epidemics of the Middle Ages,’ and the 
bulk of our population should manifest the jumping symptoms, 
we would guard those who are as yet happy and healthy, against 
becoming blinded to the true state of things; and assure them 
that if the uneasy crowds take to leaping over their garden 
pales, and spurning the old green fences of their patrimony, it is 
not because their houses are really smaller than their neigh- 
bours’, or their fields narrower than in their forefathers’ time, 
but simply because their fancy has become unnaturally 
swollen and flighty. Littleness, while in a large dwelling, 
or in the presence of great mountains or broad deserts, 
may have feelings which it mistakes for a consciousness of its 
own grandeur; and, like that wonderful spire on the other 
side of the Channel, may be ‘ scornful’ of the ‘ marvellous small- 
ness’ with which much nobler spirits have been content. But 
a great house is not necessary to true greatness. A mind of 
lofty rank makes room for itself wherever Providence gives it 
birth. It keeps up to the height of its being any where and every 
where.—What lessons of modesty may be gathered during a 
ramble among the old dwelling-places and favourite haunts of 
English genius! Our greatest men have chosen to nestle in 
little houses, The noblest creations of English genius have 
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sprung from amidst our tiniest meadows and garden plots. A 
quict witness to this still lingers on the banks of the Avon. He 
who gave immortal blessing to the world by singing of Paradise 
Lost and Regained, loved his narrow lodging in St. Bride’s 
Churchyard, or his ‘ garden home’ behind Aldersga‘e Strect, or 
his simple Buckinghamshire cottage. And who can look at the 
modest home of that retiring poet at Weston, or visit the 
‘dove’s nest’ of Felicia Hemans, or linger at Stowey in front 
of that homely abode in which Coleridge used to think, or 
approach the plain walls which once held Southey and his 
books, or go with De Quincey into the white cottage where he 
first met the author of the Excursion, without feeling that our 
most ‘marvellous smallness both of houses and scenery’ has 
claims on our heart which can never be rivalled by any height 
of brickwork, though it were Babel itself, or by any magnitudes 
of mere landscape, were they even those of the western prairies, 
or the all-commanding Himalayas? 

It is true that the dwelling of one English genius might have 
afforded an illustration of what has been called ‘the spirit of 
trimness,’ the ‘essence of border and order.’ Pope’s home was 
much like his Homer; and his grounds and grotto were perhaps 
fair specimens of ‘ spikeness and spruceness’ in the arrangement 
of their ‘temple work’ of shells and pebbles, and spas and 
minerals, and ‘ perpetual rills’ and ‘little dripping murmurs ;’ 
and yet this exception is strangely associated with some of the 
most open and free, the wildest and most rudely natural haunts 
of human genius that ever inspired us with alternations of awe 
and boisterous joy, and delicious peacefulness. Many of the 
materials for the poet’s grotto were furnished by a contem- 
porary Cornish genius, whose name in capital letters was 
wrought into the decorations of the shadowy retreat with quartz 
crystals sent from the copper mines of the west. The name 
was that of William Borlase; and among the many letters 
addressed to him by Pope is one in which the contributions to 
the grotto are acknowledged in the great versifier’s own way. 
‘I am much obliged to you for your valuable collection of 
Cornish diamonds. I have placed them, where they may best 
represent yourself, in a shade, but shining” 'The man whose 
chosen style of life was expressed in the adornments of Twick- 
enham, was not likely to disturb his ‘ shining’ friend by visiting 
the ‘shade’ in which he solaced himself for life, far away on a 
cliff overlooking the Atlantic; but for our part we always pre- 
ferred the wild and breezy nest of Dr. Borlase to the ginger- 
bread paradise of the little man who felt himself to be another 
Horace, amidst his small porticoes and pilasters, Away, then, 
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to the old haunt of that queer but true genius, William Borlase, 
antiquary and parson. He stuck to the house in which he was 
born,—a beautiful example of contentment with the home of his 
fathers. It was a lone house, on a lone promontory, inhabited, as 
the gay world would think, by alone man. The old dwelling is 
still there, overlooking the sea; but the genius who nestled in it 
during Pope’s day, has left nothing but the embodiment of his life- 
thoughts in two folios and one thin quarto. A very little time ago 
this was far away from all ‘ rails,’ whether ‘main line ’ or ‘ branch,’ 
on the utmost coast of Cornwall, in a district which is a little 
better known now than it was in our younger days; but it is 
not yet known as it deserves by those even who best deserve to 
know it. Of these, too many are still in danger of putting on a 
knowing look at the mention of Cornwall, and of showing their 
knowledge of the world after the manner of a gentleman citizen 
in the metropolis, who, when a friend of ours was introduced as 
a visitor from Cornwall, said, ‘Ah, I thought so, one can’t 
mistake the dialect of the north!’ ‘ Bradshaw’ now shows us 
that ‘ the line’ is open to Penzance; and those, therefore, who 
wish to be carried by steam as near as may be tothe Land’s End, 
may cross the old western border of early Saxondom, the Tamar, 
over Brunel’s masterpiece of a bridge, and find themselves, by 
and by, within walking distance of the scenes which are still 
haunted by the spirit-like traditions of Dr. Borlase’s life. Nor 
need the most delicately strung nervous system fear the ordinary 
railway dirt and drive when they get below the Cornish frontier. 
Every thing is then simple and clean. Even trains creep or 
glide genteelly ; so that should there be more than one who has 
learnt to harmonize love for ‘modern painters’ with perfect 
hatred of railway travel, they may dismiss all apprehension of 
being ‘transmuted into a living parcel,’ as, while they are on 
the Cornish line at least, they are quite safe from any call to 
part ‘ with the nobler characteristics of their humanity for the 
sake of a planetary power of locomotion.’ As the train runs 
along the beach towards Penzance,—after leaving the old town of 
Marazion, or Market-Jew, at some time in the dim past a 
favourite tin mart with the Beni Israel,—the traveller, calling off 
his eye a2 moment from the storied and graceful Mount St. 
Michael, around which the waters of the bay so cheerfully and 
lovingly gather, may sce a tower far up on the hill on the land 
side. That is Ludgvan ‘Church town.’ 

There, for more than half a century, William Borlase lived 
as rector, and there, in the parish sanctuary, his dust reposes 
under a plain memorial stone. That old tower has served as a 
Jand-mark to fishermen for many generations; and in our 
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younger days we have looked at the marshes which then guarded 
the slopes of the old doctor’s parish, and shuddered to hear 
stories of poor men led astray by ‘ Will-o’-the-wisp,’ and smothered 
in the bog, while trying to gain their cottage hearth of a win- 
ter’s night. The scene is changed now; the ancient bog has 
given place to garden plots and potatoe grounds, supplying 
luxuries to the London markets. But we are not inclined to 
linger by the doctor’s sepulchre. We shall prefer the scene of 
his birth, and his favourite parish. For it must be understood 
that he had two parishes; he was rector of Ludgvan-Lees, and 
for forty years was honoured as the vicar of St. Just. He was 
a ‘pluralist,’ therefore, and how he managed to perform spiritual 
cares on a double scale we cannot tell. He must have worked 
hard; and yet a little more could have been borne, it seems, 
judging from the plaintive way in which a respectable biographer 
says, that two livings ‘were all the preferments he ever had.’ 
Nobody who knows Dr. Borlase’s books will think that his bur- 
den of honour was more than he deserved; but we cannot help 
thinking of the many good parsons to whom the preferment of a 
single living would be salvation from daily distress. But now 
away to St. Just. The western St. Just, we mean, not that quiet 
little village, whose church, dedicated to the same saint or another 
of the same name, looks down upon the beautiful land-locked har- 
bour of Falmouth, on the other coast of the Cornish peninsula. 
It was before railway times that we first mounted the hills 
which shelter Penzance, and smile with such calm joyfulness 
upon Mount’s Bay. ‘The western heights were mastered ; 
and then there came a rush of new life giving springiness to 
body and soul as the wide sea burst on our sight, and we found 
ourselves amidst open and seemingly tenantless moors, and 
fantastic cairns, and heathy swells, and hills crowned with 
cromlech stones or ‘ giants’ quoits,’ all seemingly overhanging the 
swelling wilderness of waters, which here was bright with sun- 
beams, and there dark beneath a passing rain-cloud. There, at 
length, was old St. Just in her glory. And now we mounted a 
gig, and were driven off toward the north, along by the sea, in a 
style which would have brought the nervous system of a 
Lincolnshire farmer to illustrate Hartley’s pretty theory of 
infinitesimal vibrations, or have made the spinal chord of even a 
London cabman quiver and ring out a novel set of discords. It 
was indeed a style somewhat peculiar to our St. Just friend and 
driver ; a strange combination of daring, skill, and power. Off 
we went, down rattling over a steep, queerly twisted, and in 
some places bare rock-bottomed road, into a treeless valley, 
which bore here and there unmistakeable tokens of the last 
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great flood from the moorland heights; now up again, and over 
the hill, threading with reckless speed the narrow and 
strangely-angled way through a granite-built village; then in 
and out, between and around, the rude machinery and confused 
heaps of a copper mine ; and at last, right over the brow of the 
fearful cliff, and down by a track that seemed made for anything 
rather than a light spring gig: down, down, holding ourselves 
bravely back to. prevent a tip over the splash- hoard, and still 
down, till we arrived at a small platform in front of the little office 
where the managers of this wild mining post planned the daily 
movements of the men who worked far out many a dreary fathom 
under the Atlantic; and where the hardy fellows might lounge on 
their return to day light, and be regaled by the breeze, lulled by the 
roar of the billows, or pursue their studies in practical science, 
and keep up their speculations on dividends and prices of 
copper. The Cornish chough’s nest, however, was not to be our 
resting-place ; a glass of sherry was not amiss. It was worth 
while to accept it at Botallack for the sake of relishing the 
improvement which even prime sherry undergoes when tendered 
with the thorough heartiness and native gentility of a Cornish 
miner. But now we were off again; our spirited horse went up 
the cliff gloriously, as if he exulted in his might, and was proud 
to show the old ocean how he could leap the bounds which she 
found impassable. ‘The road led northward again, and a less excit- 
ing journey was beguiled by a catechetical examination of our 
intelligent ‘whip.’ ‘Whip’ we called him; but he carried 
no whip; his right hand balanced a heavy crooked stick: not 
that the horse wanted anything of that sort: it was merely our 
friend’s fashion on the road. 

‘The people here,’ we remarked, ‘have their own names, of 
course, for the points and crecks of the coast along which we 
are driving. What do you call that hollow yonder, opening to 
the sea.’ 

‘Boscriggan Zawn, and a little ahead of us is Zawn 
Brinney, and we shall pass Lead Zawn very soon.’ 

The meaning of Zawn was clear enough; it marked what we 
call a creek ; but Zawn was the word with the old folks, the real 
‘ Britishers” ‘What, however, is the interpretation of Bos- 
criggan, Brinney, and Lead?’ ‘Ah, was the response, 
‘there you and I are at sea; we might ‘speculate a bit by the 
help of a few Eastern Lexicons : or, T beg their pardon, under 
the instruction of our Welch kindred, who claim, without much 
reason as I think, all the birthright honour of an cldest-born 
branch; but, after all, we cannot be sure about these local 
names, One thing is certain, to my mind at least, that if we 
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could secure the key to them, we should find some curious and 
interesting records of individual adventure and family history in 
these lingering memorials of an all but extinct dialect. Peo- 
ple wrote their diaries at one time in lasting characters. The 
tenderest and most solemn memories were transcribed in the 
titles of everlasting rocks; every deliverance had its massive 
record; and the annals of family joy and sorrow were found in 
the mystic names of nature’s landmarks, or in the significant 
forms of artificial heaps. And who can tell what covenants, 
what domestic pleasures, what broken vows, or bitter partings, 
were meant to be memorialized along this coast of conse- 
crated peaks and zawns? ‘Those who once spoke and acted 
here, whoever they were, proved themselves capable of pro- 
moting their own pleasure by minute observation of nature 
and have recorded in the names they gave to the objects around 
them, a history of their personal impressions and enjoyments.’ 
But now the horse turned his head towards Dr. Borlase’s old 
mansion at Pendeen. This had been our chief attraction. There 
it stood, witnessing still to the style of a country gentleman’s 
house in the days of Queen Bess. The front, which looked 
towards the Karnes on the land side, had undergone what it is 
customary to call ‘improvement.’ 

Large windows had been stuck into the massive granite wall, 
and were looking cold and vacant in contrast with the few old 
mullioned casemeuts which remained. The venerable dwelling 
had its quadrangular court, still wearing something of a sunny 
appearance amidst the miseries of neglect and decay. A few 
creepers had kindly made it their life task to hang some simple 
adornments on the forsaken walls. But, abandoned as it was to 
the occasional use of a few labouring families, it lacked that air 
of comfort which once helped to give contentment to such a 
man as Dr. Borlase; and the long granite-paved passages, the 
broad staircase and its heavy banisters, the wide open hearth of 
the large rooms, and the labyrinth of angles, corners, steps up 
and down and in and out, all seemed chilly and uncomfortable. 
We could scarcely look at Pendeen without some reflections on 
its relations to one or two interesting and curious facts in Dr: 
Borlase’s life and character. The influence of fixed locality, as 
well as passing circumstances, over human character and pur- 
suits, becomes clearly apparent at some turns in the history 
both of individuals and nations. We have heard so mutch about 
an approach to a social crisis, that we have nearly lost our faith 
in all crises. Every generation seems to have self-importance 
enough to indulge the notion that Providence has made its life 
to fall on important times; so that, in public opinion, things 
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are always coming to a crisis. Nevertheless, there may be a 
crisis in a man’s life; and at that crisis, a seemingly insigni- 
ficant thing may turn him this way or that, for good or for evil, 
towards the right or the wrong, into a proper or unsuitable 
course of life. Many a man has found reason to associate the 
happiest or most unfortunate movements of his life with some 
particular name or place. Now it is not clear whether Dr. 
Borlase ever suspected that the old place would be looked at 
one day as the memorial of certain notable passages in his own 
mental history ; but certain it is, that the silent lone dwelling 
was full of meaning for us, and asserted its claim as the sur- 
viving witness of that struggle or trial on the part of its former 
reverend master, through which many a genius besides him has 
assed, 

His case, like some others of his class, may seem to show that 
genius does not always sce at a glance the course to which it is 
best adapted, and in which it will most successfully move, or in 
which it will act most for its own credit and for the benefit of 
the world. 

He seems to have felt his own power; but for a time was 
somewhat wavering, if not distracted, between several objects or 
pursuits. Three courses appear to have had rival charms for 
him. He struck into the proper line by and by, as the results 
of his decision prove; but it was not without a little previous 
experimenting in wrong directions. 

For his attempts at reforming his native soil, he is still 
laughed at; and the history of his essays towards the mainte- 
nance of religious uniformity, has not failed to inspire some 
doubts about the genuine goodness of his heart. Like many an 
owner of ecclesiastical substance, he was evidently in danger for 
a time of yielding entirely to the belief that his high calling, his 
great life task, was to bring his pastoral inheritance, or his 
glebe, to the highest standard of culture; so that he might 
leave the soil of his parish, if not its souls, in a condition to 
profit or edify those who might follow him. This threatened 
at one time fully to occupy his genius, if not to overtax it. He 
worked hard to make his mother earth what he thought she 
ought to be. Pendeen was to be a model farm, and its reverend 
master was to be the pattern husbandman of his parish. This, 
however, proved to be a mistake. It was not his line. He 
failed, as many an ecclesiastic has done before, by spending the 
larger portion of his energies, property, and time, on the earthly 
rather than on the heavenly. For several years his experi- 
ments were perseveringly made; and among other things, the 
sheaf tithe of the parish was taken in kind, and conveyed to 
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Pendeen, that the somewhat dry estate might be improved by 
the straw. Whether in this he was in advance of his times, and 
was acting on the homeopathic principle, that ‘ like cures like,’ 
is not clear ; certain it is, however, that all his tithe straw failed 
to moisten the soil of Pendeen. He found it a dry estate, and 
it is dry to this day. Another experimental exercise of the 
doctor’s genius was equally or, in its bearing on his own credit, 
much more unfortunate. People easily fall into the belief that 
the man who has won their hearts by doing one thing well, is 
equally capable of all other kinds of action. Nor are we dis- 
posed to let such cases provoke us to anything but a smile at so 
amiable an error. Other feelings are excited, however, when we 
meet with those who act as if they thought themselves equal to 
any or every calling, while as yet they have proved successful in 
nothing. Dr. Borlase was in danger of becoming an object of 
pity, at least, by becoming one of this class. For a time he seems 
to have been strongly tempted to undertake the public guardian- 
ship of ecclesiastical privilege, and what he would call religious 
orthodoxy. He was resolved to try his powers as a ‘ defender 
of the faith,’ or as an ‘inquisitor general’ ina cautious way. 
And the rise and rapid spread of Methodism in his parish, o> 
within the range of his power and influence as a magistrate, 
afforded the opportunity, and furnished the semblance, of reason 
for his experiments. But alas! his genius was out of its course 
again. ‘This was not his groove; and his style of action became 
anything but easy, regular, or effective. In fact, he made him- 
self ridiculous. At one of his appearances in this new cha- 
racter, he pompously demands of the Methodist preacher, who 
is violently brought to his tribunal, ‘ Pray, who is the better for 
your preaching ?’ and, when met by the resistless testimony of a 
witness in court, humiliates himself by rudely thrusting his 
intended victims out of doors, exclaiming, ‘ Get along, you parcel 
of mad, crazy-headed fellows!’ He tried his hand once or 
twice at warrant-making ; and with the design of catching the 
troublesome preachers, both ‘travelling’ and ‘local,’ he issued 
an order to ‘ apprehend all able-bodied men who had no lawful 
calling or sufficient maintenance ;’ and commissioned his con- 
stable, in one case, to seize upon a person, ‘ his name unknown, 
who disturbed the peace of the parish.’ In this, too, he had 
undertaken something above or beside his talent; and John 
Wesley, with quiet humour, records the result, by saying, ‘The 
justices who met at the next quarter-sessions, knowing a little 
more of the law of God and man, declared the commitment of 
the doctor’s prisoner to be contrary to all law, and set him at 
liberty.” The most curious scene in his career as a persecutor, 
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however, occurred in the court of his lone dwelling at Pendeen. 
Afraid, seemingly, or ashamed, to face Wesley himself, he 
ventured to issue a warrant against him, and to intrust it to a 
friend and neighbour, a famous hunter, resident at Botallack. 
Nor can anything be more sprightly aud amusing than the 
great Methodist apostle’s own account of the affair, sharpened 
as it is, here and there, with finely tempered sarcasm. Tle had 
been preaching at St. Just; and ‘ Mr. Eustick, a neighbouring 
gentleman,’ says he, ‘came just as I was concluding my sermon. 
The people opening to the right and left, he came up to me, and 
said, “ Sir, I have a warrant from Dr. Borlase, and you must go 
with me.” Then turning round, he said, “Sir, are you Mr. 
Shepherd? If so, you are mentioned in the warrant too. Be 
pleased, Sir, to come with me.” We walked with him to a 
public-house, near the end of the town. Here he asked me if I 
was willing to go with him to the doctor. 1 told him, just then, 
if he pleased. “Sir,” said he, “ I must wait upon you to your 
inn; and in the morning, if you will be so good as to go with 
me, I will show you the way.” So he handed me back to my 
inn, aud retired.’ Tle doctor’s employé was not very prompt in 
the morning. His intended prisoner waited for some time. At 
length, with a sort of subdued waggery, as we think, about his 
eye, he ‘ desires Mr. Shepherd to go and inquire for him at the 
louse where he had lodged; si forte edormisset hoc villi (“if 
perchance he had slept off his wine.”) He met him coming, as 
we thought, to our inn. But after waiting some time, we 
inquired again, and learned he had turned aside to another 
house in the town. I went thither, and asked, “Is Mr. Eustick 
here?” After some pause, one said, “ Yes ;” and showed me into 
the parlour. When he came down, he said, “O, Sir, will you 
be so good as to go with me to the dector’s?” I answered, “ Sir, 
I came for that purpose.” “ Are you ready, Sir?” I answered, 
“Yes.” Sir, Iam not quite ready. In a little time, Sir, in a 
quarter of an hour, I will wait upon you. I will come to Wil- 
lam Chenall’s.” In about three quarters of an hour he came; 
and, finding that there was no remedy, he called for his horse, 
and put forward toward Dr. Borlase’s house: but he was in no 
haste ; so that we were an hour and a quarter riding three or 
four measured miles. As soon as we came into the yard, he 
asked a servant, “ Is the doctor at home?” upon whose answer- 
ing, “‘ No, Sir, he is gone to church,” he presently said, “ Well, 
Sir, I have executed my commission. I have done, Sir, I have 
no more tosay.”’ And with this the Squire bowed himself off ; 
and left the good little man to stare at the old granite dwelling 
on the cliff, and to wonder what had become of its runaway 
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genius, or to smile at the mode of his own deliverance ; or 
rather, perhaps, to look out upon the vast wilderness of swelling 
waters, and breathe a psalm to Him ‘who stilleth the raging of 
the sea, and the noise of his waves, and the madness of the peo- 
ple.” But where was the doctor? He had committed himself 
by a foolish attempt at committing other people ; and now, like 
a fox who runs to his earth for fear of a disagreeable encounter, 
he probably hid himself in the church, to avoid an open-faced 
interview with those whom he was afraid or ashamed to meet. 
The poor doctor was never at home as a ‘defender of the faith,’ 
or as an ecclesiastical censor, or as a public regulator of reli- 
gious thought and action. Such work was not suited to his 
genius. He had failed as a farmer, and proved as a persecutor 
by no means adapted to his business. It is somewhat curious 
that the leading representatives of Cornish genius and learning 
should have arrayed themselves decidedly against carly Mctho- 
dism,—full of promise as it evidently was of happy influence 
over the rude and ungodly masses. And their hostility was the 
more remarkable as its style and results were in so many 
instances such as to place their persons and character in a 
rid:culous light. John Wesley wondered ‘how Dr. Borlase, a 
person of unquestioned sense and learning, could speak evil of 
“this way,” after he had seen such a change in the most 
abandoned of his parishioners.’ The doctor, however, was not 
alone in this. Among others of his class who acted a similar 
part and followed him in his animosities as well as his line of 
antiquarian and historical distinction, was R. Polwhele, Vicar 
of Newlyn and St. Anthony, and author of Histories of Cornwall 
and Devon, ‘ Traditions and Recollections, domestic, clerical, and 
literary,’ with various ‘ Reminiscences in Prose and Verse.’ Bor- 
Jase exercised his genius against his Methodist neighbours 
chiefly in his character of magistrate. Polwhele brought his 
pen into the same service. Nor can we on the whole regret 
this, as it secured for us the knowledge of the fact, that among 
the clerical literati of which Cornwall could then boast, there 
was one whose example formed a pleasing exception to the per- 
secutive spirit and action of his class. ‘This was Polwhele’s 
friend and correspondent, John Whitaker, the antagonist of 
Macpherson, the vindicator of Mary of Scots, the writer of that 
interesting embodiment of rich learning, philosophical acumen, 
and beautiful thought and expression, the ‘ History of Manches- 
ter ;’ and that charming collection of antiquarian lore and quiet 
humour, the ‘ Ancient Cathedral of Cornwall;’ in which he 
hopes ‘ particularly to lighten up the dark history of commencing 
Christianity in this angle of the island; covered as it is with a 
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thick fog, raised by that druidical wizzard Borlase, and appear- 
ing, whenever it does appear, in a form totally dissimilar from 
itself.’ Whitaker was as keenly alive to the undignified posture 
of men like Borlase and Polwhele, in their character of foolish 
intermeddlers with the religious convictions of their neighbours, as 
he seems to have been to their literary inconsistencies and errors. 
The rebuke which he administered to the fussy Poltwhele, under 
the colour of criticism, on one of his missives against Methodism, 
as represented by Dr. Hawker, is worthy of mark. ‘When I 
wrote to you with some hesitation of doubt about the nature of 
your intended work, I suppose you meant to go into “ the follies 
of Calvinism,” to expose them ; I never imagined that you meant 
to attack the very point in Dr. Hawker which has always made 
him respected and revered in my eyes,—what a world of fools 
denominates his Methodism. I have lived too long in the 
world, and felt too much the world’s hatred of all vital religious- 
ness, not to know the term as merely the former’s nick-name 
for the latter. I have been through life, and so (I believe) has 
every man who was seriously bent upon the promises of Chris- 
tianity, marked with the appellation of Methodist. All my zeal 
for orthodoxy, all my warmth for the Church,—while you your- 
self have, at times, apprehended to mount above the cool 
atmosphere of charity,—have not been able to save me from the 
appellation. This alone will show satisfactorily to every man, 
that Methodism has not been, and is not, opposed in general 
from any zeal, any warmth, for either orthodoxy or the Church, 
but from a very different priuciple,—from a dislike to the 
seriousness of spirit, from a hostility to the devoutness of life in 
the persons branded as Methodists. And I see this to have 
been also the case with Dr. Hawker; a man whom I know not 
personally, whom I know as an author only by one work, and 
whom I have heard repeatedly abused; but have always found 
abused at the bottom for his Methodism, his sanctity, his 
hypocrisy, or whatever else irreligion chose to lay upon him. 
I was, therefore, much hurt, when I found you had joined with 
the herd of the world’s naturals in assaulting his Methodism. 
You say, “I am assured that Methodism has, from its first 
rise to its present insolent boasting been alarmingly injurious to 
the community.” This is a most pregnant falsehood. It has 
been amazingly beneficial. It has turned the wretched heathens 
in the Forest of Dean, and thousands of heathens as wretched in 
the collieries all over the kingdom, together with the profligate 
rabble of all our great towns, into sober, serious, professed, and 
practical Christians. And I should be happy to see my own 
parishioners all Methodists at this moment. But I must leave 
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you; only remarking, that I borrowed Ben Mordecai when I 
answered him; when (as I will say) I refuted his whole 
work in a single note. I took the two parts of his work, 
knocked them together, and so demolished both. Just so, 
likewise, might I serve your pamphlet; produce all the 
better parts of your address to Dr. Hawker, and then pro- 
duce the all-condemning sentence of your own upon them: 
* Let us no more then interfere with one another in the spirit of 
contention, but let each individual pursue his course according 
to his belief and his conscience.”’ Had Polwhele profited by 
this expression of Christian spirit and wisdom, he would have 
saved his own memory from such a tribute as another criticism 
of Whitaker’s continues to offer even to this day. ‘ Your 
anecdotes of Methodism,’ says the writer, ‘I fear, will be 
exposed to more objections. The lie of the day, the jest of the 
evening, or some revived tale concerning the Puritans in the 
last century, will compose (I suspect) the motley mass of 
scandal; and religion will suffer from all, I apprehend. You 
say, “as to the cantos on ‘ Methodistical jumpers’ or on 
‘jumperism,’ I will remand back the MS. from London, where 
it has been for months, and show it to you. If you think any 
part of it at all exceptionable, I will commit it to oblivion, in 
deference to your judgment, and in regard to you.” I thank 
you for the compliment, but I must decline the acceptance of it. 
The compliment, indeed, is too great, in my opinion, to be paid 
to any one. You must be the sole judge of what you think fit to 
publish, especially in a case like this, when confessedly the 
suppression “ will be really a sacrifice of your poems.” Who 
would devote to the cord such a bautling as this? who would 
wish the father himself so to devote it ?” 

If ever a true genius were to be checked in the abuse of his 
power, and the misappropriation of his time, John Whitaker’s 
virtuous wit and faithful sarcasm would surely tell upon Pol- 
whele ; and, it may be, if Borlase had met with a correspondent 
good and learned, judicious and candid enough to guard him 
against experimenting upon the Methodists, and to correct his 
taste for Druidical necromancy, we might have enjoyed the 
legitimate fruits of his genius and learning, without being 
required so often to lament his mistakes. The doctor, however, 
did not always miss his way. His genius fell into the right 
track at last; nor are we disposed to withhold our gratitude to 
Pendeen. Place and circumstances had much to do with the 
ultimate successes of his mind and pen. He must be classed 
with the happy few who find within the range of their native 
province a sufficient supply of material for thought, subject for 
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research, and means of recreation. Some men’s genius can find 
nothing to work upon or to play with at home. Nothing but 
distant fields, foreign wonders, far-away grandeurs and curi- 
osities, can meet their demands. We confess, however, to our 
affectionate preference and deepest respect for the mind which 
finds its most agreeable exercise in immortalizing the distinct- 
ive advantages of its birth-place, or whose highest ambition it 
is to augment its neighbours’ pleasure by giving a lasting 
interest to the scenes with which they are most familiar. And, 
if we are not mistaken, the growing value attached to good 
provincial histories, topographical records, and descriptions of 
local antiquities, indicates a widening prevalence of the feeling 
which we express. The healthy excitement which turned Dr, 
Borlase’s mind into its proper and ultimately successful career, 
was produced seemingly by objects which clustered closely 
around his own dwelling. ‘It is the usual observation of 
foreigners,’ says he rather waggishly, and not inappropriately 
to our own times, ‘that the English travellers are too little 
acquainted with their own country; and so far this may be 
true, that Englishmen (otherwise well qualified to appear in the 
world) go abroad in quest of the rarities of other countries, 
beforee they know sufficiently what their own contains. It must 
be likewise acknowledged that, when these foreign tours have 
been ompleted, and gentlemen return captivated with the 
medals, statues, pictures, and architectures of Greece and Italy, 
they have seldom any relish for the ruder products of ancient 
Britain. Thus what is foreign gets the start of what is at 
home, and maintains its prepossession. My situation in life 
(whatever my inclinations might be) confined me to a different 
track. I saw myself placed in the midst of monuments, the 
works of the ancient Britons, where there are few Grecian or 
Roman remains to be met with; my curiosity, therefore, could 
only be gratified by what was in its reach, and was confined to 
the study of our own antiquities: and my papers are the fruits 
of that study. Whether these fruits (if I may carry on the 
allusion) may suit the taste of all, I much question ; but how- 
ever fond we may be of the superior flavour and beauty of what 
comes from abroad, it would be very unwise in us to exclude 
every thing from our entertainments which our own country 
produces.’ Not far from his home at Pendeen,—once enclosed, 
indeed, within the garden,—is a remarkable cave, the origin of 
which is wrapt in mystery. It is of artificial construction ; and 
consists of three gallery-like apartments, one of them turning 
off at right angles just at the point where a narrow aperture 
formis the passage between the other two; the sides of two of 
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these apartments are walled with uncemented stones, the roof 
being arched at the entrance and otherwise composed of large 
flat stones. 

Into this vau, as it is called, Borlase used to creep, perhaps, 
when a boy; and there, it may be, he began his speculations 
upon the ancient use of caves, aided by his first lesson from 
Tacitus about the subterranean retreats of the German tribes. 
His subsequent fondness for the dear old hole which he takes 
such pains to describe, may suggest that it took a leading part 
in the direction of his mind, if not in shaping the character of 
our Pendeen antiquary. In front of his house, too, on several 
of the wild hills of the coast moorlands, there is, here and there, 
a gigantic cromlech, looking, as the one at Chun does, like a 
monstrous fossil mushroom, left for the winds to play with; or 
like a huge reptile, petrified in the midst of its career across the 
height, such as the mysterious memorial called in the neigh- 
bourhood, ‘ Lanyon Quoit ;’ and ‘ put up in the giants’ days,’ as 
the peasants used to tell us. Familiar as these objects must 
have been to the eyes of Borlase, they had accumulative power 
over his soul, and were, we believe, the silent suggesters of those 
thoughts which became at last embodied in the books which 
keep his name alive. To the combined influence of these dis- 
tinguishing features of his home scenery we probably owe his 
first volume, Antiquities, Historical and Monumental, of the 
County of Cornwall. If it is admitted that he who has 
mastered the geography of his native province has fairly 
established his claim as an authority in geographical 
science, and is most worthy of being trusted as a guide in 
the more general study of that science, we may confidently 
recommend those who wish to be happy and successful in the 
study of Cornish antiquities, or indeed the antiquities of our 
island at large, to receive Dr. Borlase as one of their first tutors. 
Nor will it be found that his book, antiquated as it seems to be, 
fails to make the present condition of Cornwall more interesting 
to the intelligent observer by reflecting upon it the light of the 
past. The first volume of the Doctor’s is one of those books 
which supply the sincere student of antiquity with such clues 
to the past as really help him to discover and realize its life ; 
so that he finds himself pleasantly taught to sympathize with 
generations of entirely different circumstances to his own. It 
is by no means an easy task to make old times live again for 
the benefit and pleasure of the modern reader. It requires as 
much genius as learning. But our author’s genius was quite 
equal to his work. He makes this evident at starting, by indi- 
cating his own style of dealing with antiquity. ‘In subjects of 
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such distant ages,’ says he, ‘when history will so often with- 
draw its taper, conjecture may sometimes strike a new light and 
the truths of antiquity be more effectually pursued than where 
people will not venture to guess at all. One conjecture may 
move the veil, another partly remove it, and a third, happier 
still, borrowing light and strength from what went before, may 
wholly disclose what we want to know.’ 

It must not be thought, however, that genius was the Doctor’s 
only qualification. The task to which he brought himself was 
that of ‘ illustrating the ancient monuments of Cornwall’ by all 
the means to be gathered from research into the history of its 
original people and from patient inquiry into ‘ what changes 
and alterations its people have either by war and conquest been 
forced, or, by mutual converse, trade, and alliance, have insensibly 
and gradually passed:’ and in the accomplishment of his work 
he proves himself to be well furnished with curious, elegant, and 
useful learning, and shows that agreeable ease in his mode of 
using it, which belongs to none but the skilful master. His 
store of Gentile mythology is rich; nor, amidst all the subtle 
and dreamy associations which he calls up to his aid, does he 
ever seem, except in one or two instances, to lose his logical 
consistency, his discriminating power, or his strong common 
sense. Here and there a vein of quiet humour runs through a 
passage in which all his distinctive qualities and accomplish- 
ments are in manifest harmony, and, like the sparkling mineral 
courses which enrich and adorn the massive rocks of his native 
coast, gives a lively interest to his solid accumulations of 
instruction and thought. Were it possible to introduce so 
lengthy a quotation to illustrate his manner, we should give his 
very sensible account of the Migration of Nations and Races, 
after the dispersion of Noah’s family. He finds the great secret 
of all their movements in a ‘ wandering temper of mind ; ’ which, 
with that pious simplicity and reverent feeling which is now and 
then beautifully apparent in his pages, he shows to have been 
graciously overruled by the Almighty for the benefit of the 
world. His ethnological theory as to the original family con- 
nexion of the Keltic tribes who first peopled this island, is 
plausible, but not satisfactory,—to us, at least. ‘As soon, there- 
fore,’ says he, ‘as the posterity of Japhet had spread them- 
selves over the western parts of Europe, and had possessed 
the seashores of Gaul, they saw, no doubt, the opposite coast of 
Britain, and were soon inclined to adventure over, and see 
what sort of country it was, and how well it deserved to be 
inhabited. This appears to have been the prevailing passion of 
the age. To have waited till their first settlements were com- 
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pleted, to fear the injuries of different climates, to be captivated 
with the ease and plenty which they might almost everywhere 
in the south of Europe have enjoyed, to be terrified by the Alps, 
Apennine or Pyrenean hills, by the width of rivers, and arms 
of the sea; to sit down contented till their prodigious increase 
of numbers should make them divide again, and place them 
under the necessity of moving on farther ;—all these seem to be 
dispositions suiting well enough an age of luxury and ease, but 
foreign and unnatural to the first age after the flood, and entirely 
opposite to the principal intention of God at the dispersion, 
which was to have the several parts of His terrestrial globe 
possessed, cultivated, and improved.’ We are not disposed to 
claim for the soil of Britain the honour of so early an occupa- 
tion; nor are we prepared to contend, on behalf of its early 
Keltic tribes, for so purely a Japhetic origin; though we are 
quite ready to enjoy the waggish style in which the Doctor 
manages at once to pay homage to truth, and offer doubtful 
compliment to his Gaulish neighbours. The very name of the 
British remnants in various parts of the island affords proof, he 
thinks, of their being ‘the same, as to origin, with the Gauls 
upon the continent.’ ‘Some,’ he slily adds, ‘may think it 
derogates from the dignity of our country to allow of a Gaulish 
original ; but, be the consequences what they will, whenever we 
are in search after truth, although we discover her in ruins and 
rubbish, we must acknowledge and revere her.’ He shows 
himself to be as enlightened a thinker on the question of early 
languages, and the processes by which they underwent division, 
as many who have secured greater celebrity in later times; and 
was, we think, acute and deep-sighted enough to anticipate very 
much of what the names of more modern philosophers now 
seem to inherit as their own. 

His remarks on the rise and gradual growth of separate 
Keltish dialects, for instance, may be taken as affording a speci- 
men of his clear and just style of thinking. ‘This vast country 
of Europe was at first thinly besprinkled with people, God 
Almighty dividing them into small parties, in order to erect 
little kingdoms and states more proportioned to the arts and 
knowledge of governors, and more convenient to promote 
industry and obedience in the general mass of mankind, than when 
less divided, or thronged together in one vast unwieldy empire : 
accordingly, these several divisions soon finding themselves 
much scattered from their late fellow-travellers, formed so many 
little societies and distinct governments, which kept no records 
or public registers relating to their original, being wholly taken 
up with tilling lands and feeding cattle, wildly intent upon 
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present qualifications, and regardless of what was past. Such a 
situation admitted not the least attention to letters and the 
liberal arts, (which neither shoot nor flourish but under the 
shelter of peace and government ;) these things, I say, inevitably 
produced an utter oblivion of their being derived from one 
common stock. At the same time, the different climates in which 
they settled soon begot different constitutions of body, and 
different temperatures of mind; hence the difference of their 
customs and manners; different manners made different prohi- 
bitions and different penalties necessary ; hence different laws. 
From the little intercourse maintained betwixt the several 
branches that first peopled Europe, their language, at first one 
and the same, (1 mean the Keltic,) became differently pro- 
nounced, differently modelled by their leading and most studious 
men ; some words were forgot, and in those first ages (having no 
books, without which a language cannot continue long the same) 
new words must be framed, as often as necessity obliged, and 
every state must have a particular name to distinguish it from 
others: hence they became so many different nations, and each 
nation, jealous of its own honour, contended with its neighbours 
for dominion, antiquity, and country. Frequent enmities effaced 
all remembrance of blood, and made them too often industriously 
alter their language, customs, and religion, lest they might seem 
too like, and therefore to have borrowed from their neighbours : 
thus the Keltz, or Kimbri, (as well as the rest of mankind,) 
became so many distinct nations; their laws, manners, names, 
language, and religion, all different, though the people were 
sprung from one stock, and but so many different branches 
from the same root.’ But the Doctor’s great object was to 
throw light upon the antiquities of his native county; and his 
praiseworthy design was successful too; and was accomplished 
in a way which must always be interesting to those who are 
wise enough to read so as properly to balance and regulate their 
supplies of instruction and amusement. Those who find them- 
selves jaded by their efforts to keep up with the times, or who 
wish to get out a little from under the hard pressure of modern 
business, and refresh their intellect and heart in the quiet 
presence of ancient things, and amongst the inspiriting play of 
pure breezes, all within a comfortable distance from their scene 
of daily action, will find that a few hours spent over the pages 
of our antiquated Cornish genius, will really prepare them for 
catching pleasant whispers from the sides of old caves, for com- 
muning with the spirits of primitive priests under the shadow 
of altar-rocks, and for proving that Cornubia rivals the East in 
her ‘logan stones;’ as well as that Pliny was not dealing 
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in Asiatic fable when he said, ‘There is a wonderful stone at 
Harpasa ; lay one finger to it, and it will stir; push it with 
your whole body, and it will not move.’ Yes, and in companion- 
ship with Borlase people may learn to cure themselves of 
rheumatism, or the more popular neuralgia, by creeping through 
holes in boulders, or may sport with giants at a game of 
quoits, or catch prophetic sounds from ‘ speaking stones’ and 
‘hooting karns,’ or wail for a bereaved world among the green 
barrows which cover the dust of her heroes, or laugh with the 
‘ pixies’ by the charmed brook-side, or dance with the fairies on 
their grassy round within the mysterious circle of stones, or, 
what is sweeter than all, may perfect themselves in the art of 
hiving bees by securing the aid of ‘spirit Browny.’ Nor will 
they find the Doctor a whit less useful as a teacher of distinctions 
between the styles of British fastnesses and Roman camps, 
Danish castles, Saxon forts, and Norman keeps. Indeed, he has 
made the soil of his native province give up her dead; and has 
called forth voices from her rocks and karns, from her moorland 
heaps and castellated hills, her tremulous ‘logans,’ and her 
memorial pillars, which witness to the successive times of Kelt, 
Roman, Saxon, and Dane. 

A critic against whom the Doctor had been blindly prejudiced, 
and towards whom he had been spitefully unfair, has neverthe- 
less done him rather more than justice, by saying, ‘ He is a fine 
writer, is quite master of his subject, and has distinguished, with 
amazing accuracy, the ancient Saxon monuments from the more 
ancient Roman, and from those of the Druids, the most ancient 
of all.’ Yes, he is a fine writer; but his distinctions, in our 
opinion, are not always so clear as his friendly critic thought. 
He sometimes makes distinctions where there is no difference ; 
and in other cases strangely confounds things that really 
differ; while his enthusiasm so intensified his vision, that he 
could see evidence in favour of his theory where other people 
find most decided testimony against it. Such was his zeal for 
the Druidical origin of Cornish curiosities, and such was the 
ingenuity with which he used his learning to sustain his favourite 
notion, that we cannot wonder at Whitaker’s description of him 
as the ‘ Druidical wizard.’ He found no difficulty in conjuring 
up remains of Druidical art and science. We are favoured with 
a learned introduction to the ‘rock-basins,’ which are found, 
here and there, on the upper surface of those fantastic granite 
masses which cover many of the Cornish hills. These are unhe- 
sitatingly classed among works of art. ‘ We have no traces of 
such works among the Roman or Christian antiquities,’ says our 
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‘ Druidical wizard,’ ‘ and they are too frequent and numerous to 
have been the works of such sojourners as the Danes, always 
engaged in wars, and either passing to, or re-passing from, their 
own country; much less could they be the works of the Saxons, 
who were Christians long before they conquered Cornwall. To 
whom, then, are these monuments to be referred but to the 
ancient British, and among them to whom so properly as to the 
Druids, who engrossed all the science, and whose sect gave birth 
to all the monuments (military excepted) of those darksome 
ages?’ The question being, therefore, in his way, settled, he 
proceeds to describe some remarkable examples, with a kind of 
devout feeling towards the supposed artists of his Druidical 
times. Among the rest, there is a ‘Tolmen,’ whose ‘ whole 
surface is bespread entirely with basins,’ and forms ‘the most 
astonishing piece of this kind of fret-work which, perhaps, the 
world affords The surface is cut out into as many basins as 
the natural declivities of the stone would admit. The parsimo- 
nious artist has made the most of his subject: seven basins are 
contrived with so much skill as to fall from one level to another, 
from the highest bunch of the rock down to its westerly point, 
which on the very brim of the stone has achannel cut ; by which 
all that was collected in these seven troughs (for they are large, 
three of them nearly six feet long and two feet deep) uniting, 
runs off, and is discharged easily into any vessel placed under. 

Now, if fitness can decide the use, (and where history is 
deficient, it is all reason that we should,) we shall not be long at 
a loss ; for, why all this art and labour? Why is all the area of 
these stones employed, and no part left idle? Why are all the 
openings spread towards the heavens, but to receive in greater 
plenty something which the heavens were to bestow?’ Rain 
and snow water were, as the Doctor thinks, the blessings which 
these basins were made to receive. ‘For catching the rain and 
snow, the little walls, or partitions betwixt the basins, are as 
necessary as the mountains on the surface of the earth, and left 
purposely, one would think, in order to catch and distil the rain 
and snow ; for these (I mean the rain and snow) fall not perpen- 
dicularly, but are driven in an inclined direction, and are, there- 
fore, very artfully intercepted by these screens, which at once 
stop the rain as it drives, and shelter it from being blown out of 
the basins when the wind is tempestuous. Further, it must be 
observed, that some of these basins have one part of their hol- 
lows made more circular than the rest, forming a round recess, 
as if it were to receive the head, and the other part of the body, 
of some human creature In the smaller kind, I conjecture, 
they used to lay children, in the larger, men, for particular dis- 
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orders, that by the healing virtue attributed to the god who inha- 
bited the rock, they might be cured of their ailment ; or, by being 
prostrated in so holy a place, might be fitted for, and consecrated 
to, the service of the rock deity, for which they were intended. 
The number of these basins is very great in the west of Corn- 
wall; therefore the Druids must have been very numerous here.’ 

Whatever may be thought of the logical power with which 
the doctor maintains his Druidical theory, who can doubt the 
claims of his genius? Nor would it be very easy to prove that 
his ingenuity had not discovered the original use of rock basins, 
when he suggests their ancient adoption as hospital beds, or 
clerical stools of repentance, or stepping-stones to ecclesiastical 
privilege. But alas! for the fame of his Druidical stone-cutters, 
their glory has grown dim since the Doctor’s times before the 
saucy pretensions of wind and water. Their artistic claims 
might have survived a competition with Dr. M‘Culloch, who set 
up the doctrine that the friction of quartz and felspar fragments 
not unfrequently found in rock basins may have contributed to 
deepen them; nor were they necessarily borne down by the 
voice of that keen geological observer, Sir H. De la Beche, who 
was inclined to M‘Culloch’s notion, because he had seen various 
fragments in rapid motion within some basins during high winds ; 
but their case became utterly hopeless when certain Fellows of the 
Geological Society locked up their law chambers, and, like wise 
men, gave themselves to the rocks and breezes of Dartmoor ; for 
then it turned out that the rock basins in that district were 
found chiefly on a belt of land forming the watershed of the main 
Devonian rivers ; and that many of the hollows and ‘ pot-holes’ 
must have resulted from the action of river water at some early 
period in the history of the several streams. We remember 
lingering over some very instructive illustrations of the wonder- 
working power of mountain torrents in the formation of ‘ pot- 
holes’ and rock basins within the immediate neighbourhood of 
what is called ‘the Strid,’ in the beautiful valley of the Wharf, 
near Bolton Abbey. No ‘ Druidical wizard’ could rob those 
waters of their patent rights as manufacturers of rock basins, in 
all varieties, round and oval, shallow and deep, with lips and with- 
outthem. Some additional light has been thrown on the natural 
history of these curiosities, however, by G. Wareing Ormerod, 
Esq., one of those Fellows of the Geological Society of whom we 
have spoken as wise, and of course rich, enough sometimes to 
prefer wild granite hills to Lincoln’s Inn. The results of his 
observations are given in the Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society for 1859. He had been in the habit of inspect- 
ing the Dartmoor basins in every state of the weather, from the 
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mildest breeze to the heaviest storm, but had never seen loose 
granite particles blown about in the water contained in speci- 
mens with flat bottoms and upright sides, though he had seen 
them moved in dry, shallow, concave basins, and had known a 
heavy gale to blow them and all the water entirely out. Dr. 
M‘Culloch’s theory, therefore, would not apply to the deep 
basins; he thinks that, in such cases, the particles would be 
undisturbed by motion of the water from wind. ‘These loose 
fragments, however, afford some aid towards explaining the 
formation of rock basins. The granite of the Dartmoor district 
is, in a great measure, porphyritic. It is, for the most part, of 
a large coarse grain, and schorl, in variable proportions, fre- 
quently occurs: globular nodules varying from an inch to 
upwards of a foot in diameter are often found. These vary 
much; sometimes they are harder than the adjoining rock, 
sometimes scarcely coherent, and some fall away on exposure 
to the weather. Along the belt where the basins exist, the 
granite is, for the most part, more liable to decomposition than 
at the harder and more crystalline Tors. This is shown by the 
many rounded Tors, and every road-side cutting shows the 
rapidity of the decay. 

‘The division of the granite into tabular sheets of rock of irre- 
gular thickness, causing the appearance of stratification, is 
common to all the granite of this district. In irregularities on 
the surface of the granite, and in hollows, very probably in 
many cases caused by the nodules above noticed, water lodges 
and penetrates the porous granite, and the decay thus com- 
menced will gradually enlarge the cavity to a basin. During 
the inclement part of the year, these basins are full of water, 
which during part of the time rapidly alternates with ice. 
When the warm weather comes on, the water evaporates, and 
the basins are dried up; from the frequent showers, there is, 
then, a constant change between the rock being saturated with 
wet and being warm and dry. The gradual action of the water 
is very perceptible ; when it has evaporated, the stone up to the 
water-line is left a lighter shade than the adjoining rock; the 
felspar crystals, instead of presenting their usual appearance, 
are dull, and full of minute cracks, and appear as if about to fall 
into small fragments similar to those found in the basins. The 
action of the water is evident to the eye, though not easily 
described. An unbroken face of granite resists the weather 
more powerfully than the rock does when it is broken or 
penetrated ; in these cases the water soaks into the granite, and 
thus renders it more easily acted upon by the alternations of 
heat and cold, wet and dryness, Such action, when once com- 
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menced, will continue until checked by the unbroken face of a 
parting which will limit the extension either perpendicularly or 
horizontally. The tabular formation of the granite is pro- 
bably the cause of the frequent occurrence of basins with 
flat bottoms. 

‘ The gradual decay thus acting from a centre will cause the 
nearly circular and oval forms that so many of the basins 
present,—the variation from that shape being probably caused 
by a difference in the structure of the granite. The eye will, in 
a short period, discriminate between the Tors~ where basins 
would probably be found. First, rock-basins are scarcely ever 
found where it is the character of the Tor to have the perpen- 
dicular joints clearly developed,—the angles, where exposed, 
being only slightly weathered, and the horizontal beds, if thick, 
standing out with well-defined edges and ends; if thin, with 
sharp projecting edges, giving to the side a serrated appearance, 
When, on the contrary, the Tor is rounded, the sides sloping or 
smooth, projecting beds not frequent or bold, and such beds as 
do project, for the most part rounded at the edges, rock-basins 
will very frequently be found. For these reasons it is considered 
that in this district the rock-basins were caused by atmospheric 
action, that power working gently, but surely, upon the rock ; 
and equally forming every description of basin, be it large or 
small, deep or shallow.’ This is a bit of common-sense 
geology ; and from what we know of the Tor and basin district, 
which exercised the ingenuity of our Cornubian doctor, it is 
clear to us that the reasons in favour of mere atmospheric and 
water action on Dartmoor will equally apply to the granite 
regions of Cornwall. So, then, all the fond visions of our 
‘ Druidical wizard’ disappear for ever before a few alternating 
wet and dry puffs from a cool, unfanciful philosopher. 

Dr. Borlase’s ingenious speculations about Druidical rock-work 
are not all to be demolished with equal ease, however. Some 
of them, untenable as they appear to us, seem to have a tolerable 
chance of maintaining their claims to consistency a little longer 
against the more popular theories of modern geology. In the 
course of his scientific rambles the doctor came, here and there, 
upon ‘ irregular furrows traversing the surface of granite rocks, 
like so many little valleys, with ridges or partitions between 
them.’ A disciple of the Lyell School would, of course, account 
for these on the glacier theory, and call up before us an age of 
icebergs and perennial snow, during which the floating icy 
mountains grated along the bottom of the sea, and left their 
marks upon the rocks which have since been lifted to the sun- 
light, or the descending glaciers pushed forward accumulating 
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masses of sand pebbles and breccia, polishing or grooving the 
hard surface of the valleys. But how does our western genius 
explain the fact? ‘It is the work of art,’ says he, ‘ but for 
what designed I cannot say. Were these rocks appropriated to 
the holy fires of the Druids, (!) and channelled thus that the 
priest might the better collect aud preserve the sacred embers, of 
which the Druids made gain here in Britain, as the Magi anciently 
did, and their followers still do, in Persia? This might not impro- 
bably be the design of these furrows on the rocks now before us, 
where they are about a foot wide; but in other rocks I have 
sometimes found them not more than two inches wide and deep; 
and when of such dimensions, and in a serpentine, wavy direc- 
tion, I should think them designed as channels for the blood of 
the victims to run into; for to divine by such shocking meanders 
was one of the Druid abominations. But, after all, everything 
relating to these channels is very doubtful, but that they are the 
work of art, (which to me appears most certain ;) and I would 
rather you should guess for yourself what should be the intent 
of them, than acquiesce in, or be troubled with, any more of my 
conjectures.’ If truth is most generally on the side of modesty 
and courteous respectfulness for the judgment of others, we 
should be disposed to favour the Doctor, as having the advantage 
over the harder and more dogmatic geological theorists. The 
case might be classed with the odd passages in the old geological 
feud between the Neptunists and the Vulcanists. It is a ques- 
tion between fire and frost, and we confess to a sort of hesitation 
as to whether the fire or the frost theory lays the heavier tax on 
our faith, Some Mr. Ormerod might with advantage ‘come 
between them, perhaps, and bring the affair to a settlement by 
the quiet aid of ordinary rain-water and atmospheric influence. 
Dr. Borlase’s zeal for the Druids is not really without knowledge ; 
for his store of knowledge is large: rather, it over stimulates 
him in the use of his knowledge, so that he sometimes becomes 
grotesque in his mode of working it up to serve his purpose. 
His most unsuccessful speculations, however, have a pleasant 
sort of witchery about them; and we are quite disposed to let 
him have his own way, to Druidize just as he likes. His Roman 
enthusiasm, too, has its charms, and not unfrequently affords 
some amusement. 

The earnest old antiquary makes us sigh and laugh by turns, 
as we follow his strides in search of old Latin streets and ways. 
He often sees with the naked eye what no optical aid could ever 
make evident to us; but, withal, we can never refuse him a 
smile of complacency. It is so pleasant to see an antiquated 
genius enjoy himself. Now we find him starting from Saltash 
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towards Liskeard, in search of the Roman way on the southern 
coast ; now rejoicing on the summit of a ridge, which, as he 
believed, still marked its course; and now at a dead loss, but 
never without faith. ‘ Having tracked this way,’ says he, ‘thus 
much about Lostwithiel, I have seen no more of it; but there 
is reason to believe that it kept on.’ Of course it kept on,—to 
his satisfaction, at least. By and by he is in quest of the 
northern road, and finds some ‘plain remains’ near Stratton. 
‘As the town lies among the hills,’ he tells us, ‘I was obliged 
to get up into the church-tower to have a better view of the 
country around. From the battlements there I soon saw a 
straight road passing east and west, and bearing directly for 
the town, which, in the main, has the same direction, 
though some little bye-streets branch off on the sides.’ 
He reminds us of his contemporary, the amiable Dr. 
William Stukely, of London, an antiquary of the same cloth, 
whose joy it was to believe that he could pace the lines of Julius 
Cesar’s camp in the neighbourhood of old St. Pancras 
church. The two geniuses were alike in this, that they seldom 
allowed stubborn facts to interfere with their conclusions, nor 
permitted any common dimness to prevent them from discover- 
ing what they wanted to see. But, after all, if clerical genius 
will not bend itself to sacred studies or pastoral toil, it is more 
becoming for it to exercise itself in the pursuit of Roman 
shadows than to spend its life between mere table-enjoyments at 
home and brutal pleasures in the field. We have sometimes 
thought that Dr. Borlase’s lifelong search after Roman relics 
on his native soil may have originated among his humble neigh- 
bours and their descendants their remarkable readiness to 
account for everything in nature or art, otherwise to them 
unaccountable, by ascribing it to ‘the Romans.’ Before the 
Doctor began his researches, all grand things belonged to ‘ the 
giants’ days ;’ but since his time the Romans have shared the 
honour even of piling the majestic rocks of the Land’s End. 

If we fall out with the Doctor for anything, it is for 
his unaccountable want of discrimination in dealing with 
ethnological science. He strangely confounds races which are 
unmistakeably distinct, and speaks of dissimilar religions as 
closely akin, if not as one and the same. Thus he is confused 
between Keltish doctrines and Teutonic mythology; and talks 
of the Kelts as parcelling themselves ‘out into Germans and 
Gauls,’ and subsequently ‘ subdividing into Swedes, Danes, and 
Britons!’ He seems never clearly to have apprehended the 
distinctive characteristics either of Kelt or Teuton ; nor had he 
apparently studied the successive order of the migrations to’ 
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which Europe owes her variegated population. Had his pre- 
tensions been those of a mere novelist, we might have classed 
him with the author of Zwo Years ago, who, having laid his plot 
at Clovelly, in the north of Devon, takes it for granted, seem- 
ingly, in his concluding pages, that he has fairly illustrated the 
social and religious life of the Cornish people. Clovelly herrings 
were, perhaps, familiar to him; and having heard of Cornish 
pilchards, he had confounded the species, and, in his confusion, 
innocently dealt with two counties as if they were one, both 
in character and race. Dr. Borlase, however, wrote as an anti- 
quary, topographer, and historian, aud should have distinguished 
races and religions when they really differ. 

In certain states of the atmosphere, we have often looked out 
with delight from a promontory near the Doctor’s house at Pen- 
deen, upon the clustering islands of Scilly clearly sketched in blue 
outline against the bright western sky. Borlase, too, must often 
have seen them in this beautiful light, and in the days of his youth 
longed for the joy of reaching them. Nor can we wonder at the 
gaiety and youthful playfulness with which he describes his first 
voyage to the little group in the character of an explorer, and 
his curious and agreeable adventures during an island pilgrimage. 
Few things of the kind have we enjoyed more than his thin 
quarto volume of Odservations on the Island of Scilly. We have 
wandered over the scene of his rambles, and it was all the more 
interesting from its association with the poetic taste, antiquarian 
zeal, artistic power, and quiet wit of the old parson who had been 
there before us, sketching the miniature landscapes, digging the 

‘giants’ graves,’ measuring old castle walls, conjuring up Pheni- 
cian tin traders, arch- Druids, lone monks, and old warriors, and 
speculating on the future destinies of the little sea-girt retreat. 

But his Natural History of Cornwall appears, after all, to be 
the fairest and most interesting memorial of his genius. This 
book shows his versatile powers in their most successful action ; 
and exhibits an amiable and instructive example of the happy, 
because loving, dependence of a lively intellect upon the 
resources of its own neighbourhood. Such an example, anti- 
quated as it at first appears, may be usefully quoted in these 
days of morbid restlessness after far-away scenes of recreation and 
foreign lines of research. It is, indeed, refreshing to trace the 
quiet home studies of one who acted on the belief, that whatever 
concerns the interest and reputation of a province has a strong 
claim on the attention of those who are naturally related to it ; 
that though it were of less concern to strangers ‘ whether the 
arts in a given country flourish, are at a stand, or decay,— 
whether the several natural productions are well or ill arranged, 
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understood or not,—these things are most proper and interesting 
disquisitions for the inhabitants’ themselves. As a student of 
the natural history of his native county, the Doctor worked 
under the pressure of many difficulties; but he was happily pre- 
pared to make the best of the balancing advantages of his posi- 
tion. ‘ My situation,’ says he, ‘ was the most unfavourable ; my 
distance from books, and those assemblies of the learned who 
had turned their studies into the same channel, was a discourag- 
ing and, in some particulars, an insuperable disadvantage ; but, 
with regard to the natural productions, it enabled me to examine 
them all on the spot; and though I had not always before me 
what the Jiterati had written on the same subject, I could better 
understand what nature had done.’ Few things, however 
minute, could escape his eye. Every thing was examined to the 
very bottom. No difficulty was shirked. All evidence within 
his reach was sifted; and the knowledge he had was always 
made the most of, in securing the enlargement of his stock. At 
the same time, he never seemed to be led astray by an over- 
estimate of his own powers; or to miss his mark for want of 
properly measuring the bounds of inquiry. In this respect he 
gives a judicious ‘Jesson to natural history students who see 
no limit to their own faculties, and are impatient at any check 
on their right of search. ‘To banish all hypotheses,’ he 
wisely remarks, ‘would be to obstruct one of the avenues to 
knowledge. But an hypothesis may be too bold; and when 
authors pretend to account for everything, they are not aware how 
indecently they intrude into the counsels and peculiar province of 
their Maker. There are many secrets in nature which man had 
better let alone, and wisely own his ignorance. God has given 
us a sagacity to discern, anu faculties to use, His works; but in 
a gross only and collective state. He has given no talents to 
track the first principles through their several migrations and 
meanders, to transmute, destroy, and recompose the works of 
nature. He did not design that we should presumptuously 
revise, mimic, or make; but use, revere, and celebrate His 
works. Natural history, therefore, has its bounds, which if it 
exceeds, it gets wilfully into the dark and consumes our time in 
endless and futile disquisitions. Natural history has its bounds, 
most apparent to those who know most of it. Among the rest 
of its uses, therefore, (upon proper intimacy,) it will certainly 
teach us a due estimate of our own weak abilities, short-sighted 
fancies, and, at the same time, the unlimited unfathomable 
depth and height of the works of God.’ While exhibiting all 
that is distinctive in the naturai history of his favourite western 
peninsula, he aims at making the philosophy of things plain to 
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his readers, so as to prepare them as far as possible for enjoying, 
as he did, the movements of nature around their own homes; 
and he brings to his task the most pleasant temper and the 
power of catching the bright view of things, and of making 
them brighter, now and then, by a flash of humour. He always 
has an eye for the beautiful. Not even Ruskin himself, for 
instance, ever had happier excursions among the ‘ clouds’ than 
our Pendeen genius, whose patience was sadly exercised by 
‘ those refined naturalists who hold that the antediluvian skies 
were without clouds, by which groundless fancy they stripped 
the poor atmosphere, and reduced it to a naked blank ; forgetting 
nature in her gayest dress, nor considering that the richest 
streams of light and the finest tints which the eye can see, or 
the pencil imitate, are borrowed from clouds.’ 

In his descriptions of natural objects, Borlase is sometimes too 
particular, and makes distinctions where nature has made no dif- 
ference ; but in most cases he succeeds. Nothing can be more 
admirable, for instance, than his word-sketches of iron pyrites, 
or ‘mundic,’ as found in Cornwall; they are sketches equally 
beautiful and scientific. Indeed, his book may be consulted for its 
descriptions of natural curiosities. And sometimes he closes a 
series of paragraphs, some of which might rival the clearness 
of the crystals they represent, with reflections highly illustra- 
tive of his fine taste, his verbal affluence, and his piety. As 
when he winds up an exhibition of what he calls ‘stones of 
ornament, curiosity, and profit,’ by asking, ‘ But to what shall 
we attribute those freer strokes of art, whereby the curved lines 
and lists are sometimes plain, sometimes curved ; now radiated, 
now plain; now wavy, more numerous, and exactly parallel ; 
now a mixture of straight and circular fillets. Trigonometry, 
now straightened, now spherical, and now the most elegant 
mixture of both. Now plain smooth globes; now wire- 
wrought ; now tubular and pendant; now wreathed and vermi- 
cular. Shall we attribute this to a plastic power superin- 
tending the congress of fossils, and sporting itself with natural 
or preternatural representations: or shall we rather say, that the 
great Power which contrived and made all things, needing no 
delegate, artfully throws the flexile liquid materials of the fossil 
(mineral) kingdom into various figures, to draw the attention of 
mankind to His works, and thence lead them, first to the 
acknowledgment, then to the adoration of an intelligent being, 
inexhaustibly wise, good, and glorious? Doubtless these are 
the works of that same lover of shape, colour, and uniformity, 
that paints the peacock’s train, that veins the onyx, that streaks 
the zebra ; it is the same hand whose traces we may discover even 
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among the meanest and most obscure fossils. God loves 
symmetry, gracefulness, elegance, and variety, and distributes 
them for His own complacency as well as glory ; limits them not 
to plants, and animals, and open daylight, but, like a great 
master, habitually imparts them to all His works, though in the 
deepest ocean, and in the most secret parts of the earth.’ 

Nor was Borlase’s pencil less successful than his pen. We have 
never seen some of his drawings of minerals surpassed. He tried 
his hand at chemicals,too. He tested everything that he could test. 
Some modern chemists may smile at his experiments; neverthe- 
less, they will not refuse todo homage to his scientific taste, and 
his original ingenuity. He was remarkably innocent of any 
acquaintance with the theories of modern geology; and in this 
respect his volumes serve to illustrate the rapid development of 
that still youthful science. In his logic he is quite equal to any 
geologist of later times ; but, like many who have followed him 
in this department, he fails from the imperfection of his data. 
Then, as now, the range of observation was as yct too narrow to 
admit of final and settled conclusions. Time would fail us, 
were we to follow the doctor, while he makes his curious 
medical estimates of Cornish trees and plants, or discusses 
the virtue of holy wells, or chants the praises of his favourite 
Cornish chough, or dreams amidst the clamours of the sea-fowl 
on his native coast, or careers among the shoals of its fish, or 
anticipates the rivalry between the clays of Cornwall and of 
China, or weighs the comparative claims of mining and agricul- 
ture, or sketches the character of his western fellow-countrymen, 
or traces the history of their distinctive callings, or unveils the 
mysteries of their subterranean and speculative life. With 
all his mistakes and oddities, we honour the old genius of 
Pendcen, as one who made it his life-task to show his neighbours 
that inexhaustible sources of wealth, happiness, and recreation, 
were to be found within their native province ; who did his best to 
throw a charm over the scene of his parishioners’ toil, and who 
took a leading part in giving a healthy stimulus to the intellect 
of Keltic Cornwall. It might have added joy to the doctor’s 
last days, could he have foreseen that a ‘ Literary and Scientific 
Institution,’ with its lecture hall, library, and museum, would 
grace the centre of his wild seaboard parish, and stand on that 
extreme shore as a witness to the mental vigour and intelligence 
of modern St. Just. 
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Art. V.—The Coal-Fields of Great Britain: their History, 
Structure, and Duration. With Notices of the Coal Fields of 
other Parts of the World. By Evwarv Hutt, B.A., of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, Fellow of the Geological 
Society of London. With Illustrations. London: Edward 
Stanford. 186]. 


Tue soul must indeed be dead that does not thrill with 
emotion when standing amid the crumbling ruins of a disin- 
terred city. To realize the centuries that have rolled by, 
pregnant with events, since those foundations were laid; to 
read, in each sculptured slab and fluted column, the story of 
human vanity and of human mortality ; in imagination, to recal 
the varying emotions of the workmen by whom each stone was 
carved ; or to remember that within the once proud city were 
gathered all the passions and impulses that still ebb and flow in 
the human breast—to realize these things, and yet not to feel 
that time confers a mysterious dignity on even common things, 
is to lack some of the noblest qualities of heart and intellect. 

But if we admit this to be true, we must go further, and 
acknowledge that there are yet more solemn scenes than the 
excavated mounds of Nineveh or Persepolis. Ancient though 
these ruins are, they are things of yesterday compared with 
what the geologist has brought to light. We take our stand 
with him amid the Crag-pits of Suffolk or of the London clay, 
and find ourselves surrounded by the wrecks of a submarine 
world, which were what they are now ages and zras before the 
foundations of Nineveh were laid, or even before our race sprang 
into being. Every shell and coral at our feet had an indi- 
vidual life and history. There was a moment in time when 
each individual began its existence; each passed through the 
varied phases of its peculiar life ; and at another definite moment 
each one ceased to live. Who shall say where, and amidst 
what surrounding circumstances, these stages of life were accom- 
plished? We leave the Crag, and enter a quarry of more ancient 
Cambridge chalk or Sussex weald. We are again surrounded 
by reliques of the dead, but of yet older age. Their graves 
formed the pasture-ground of the newer races we so lately left. 
Shadows of vast lizards seem to creep around us. Some of 
them, uplifted on silky wings, are flitting through the air. We 
have visions of strange fish floating through surrounding waters, 
or shells of fantastic form crawl about our feet. We go yet 
deeper, and find our way into a quarry of Dorsetshire Lias ; 
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such change of scene bringing about us the images of yet more 
marvellous creatures. The Sussex Iguanodons are modern 
things compared with the enaliasaurs and crocodiles that now 
bear us company. But these again, could they speak, 
would reveal yet older races; just as Greeks and Romans, our 
ancients, speak of the ancients of their day. And when we 
reach the first-created of these primeval beings, it has to tell of 
vast cycles of time that preceded its little life, when the 
broad surface of the globe was an unbroken scene of lifeless 
desolation. 

Strange as it may seem, we can now, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, lay our hands upon objects that belonged to each of these 
successive ages, with the same certainty that we see in a Roman 
wreus or Greek chalcus coins coeval with Augustus and 
Gelon. 

It is not our design, on the present occasion, to range over the 
entire pre-Adamite world; but we would invite the attention of 
our readers to that section of it which relates to its ancient vege- 
tation. In these days of paleontological research, men hear 
much of Megatheriums and Dinotheriums, and the myriad 
strange forms of extinct animal life. But they know less of its 
vegetable growths, though these have been as remarkable, 
and much more important in their social effects, than all the 
animal ‘eriums’ put together. This ignorance mainly arises 
from the difficulties that attend the study of fossil vegetables, 
but partly from the circumstance that philosophical botany 
is amore modern creation than philosophical zoology. While 
Cuvier was successfully reconstructing the fossil ruminants of 
the Paris basin, and Conybeare accomplishing the same thing 
for the saurians of the English lias, the study of fossil botany 
was almost a dead letter. The Jast century was not whoily 
without results, though these early attempts to promote the 
study were feeble and defective. Luyd, Myleus, and Volkman 
gave imperfect figures of a few plants. ‘Scheuchzer, the hero of 
the Homo Diluvii Testis, to which we have referred on a previous 
occasion,* also published a Herbarium Diluvianum, with a few 
passable figures ; but all these attempts were limited to figures 
of the objects, with little or no endeavour to elucidate their 
botanical nature. Indeed, the study of the structure of recent 
plants was not then sufficiently advanced to admit of this. The 
scientific labours of the Jusseaus, of Robert Brown, and of the 
distinguished array of modern vegetable physiologists, had not 
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yet been commenced. Botany was little more than a study of 
external forms and economic qualities. Of internal organiza- 
tion and correlate physiology—the only sound bases for classi- 
fication—but little was known ; consequently the fossil botanist 
of that day lacked the most essential of his tools. 

Early in the present century Schlotheim made one of the first 
attempts to compare fossil with living plants; but, unfor- 
tunately, he gave no names to his objects; hence his studies 
proved nearly useless to his successors. After this another 
break in the chain of writers occurred ; but about forty years 
ago the subject was once more taken up by a number of able 
men, especially by Sternberg, Rhode, Martius, Nilson, and 
Agardh, on the continent, and by Artis in our own country. 
But though these authors advanced considerably beyond what 
had been done by their predecessors, they failed to establish the 
study on a philosophical basis. 

The crisis which occurs sooner or later in every science, 
at length arrived. Near the close of the first quarter of the 
present century, a thin, tall lad came from Paris to England, 
and mingled amongst the scientific men of London and Oxford. 
The Bucklands and Mantells, then laying the foundations of 
paleontology, listened with profound interest whilst the youth 
propounded his views on the flora of the ancient world. ‘To 
them the subject had hitherto been a disorderly chaos ; but the 
young Frenchman spoke earnestly of order and of laws of dis- 
tribution. He enunciated principles of which they at once saw 
the soundness ; and we have more than once heard the veteran 
Buckland refer to the delight with which he and his contem- 
poraries sat at the feet of their youthful teacher. This was 
Adolphe Brongniart, the present distinguished professor in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and the son of Alexandre Brongniart, so 
well known as one of the earlier geologists, and as the super- 
intendent of the national manufactory at Sevres. 

In 1828 young Brongniart issued a small volume, entitled a 
Prodrome d’une Histoire des Végétaux Fossiles, which was a 
compendium of the conclusions at which he had then arrived. 
The three prominent points which the young author strove to keep 
in view, will indicate the comprehensiveness of his ideas, as con- 
trasted with those of his predecessors, bearing in mind, when 
forming an estimate of their value, the date at which they were ad- 
vanced. These were, first, the relation of plants to their determi- 
nation, their classification, and their analogy with existing beings. 
Second, the order of their chronological succession in the dif- 
ferent rocks. And, third, the light they threw upon the state of the 
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globe when they were living, especially upon its temperature, 
the extent of its seas and continents, and upon the nature of the 
soil and atmosphere by which they were nourished. This most 
important volume was soon followed by successive numbers of 
the larger work of which it was the forerunner. The first num- 
ber of the latter appeared in 1828, and it continued to be issued 
until 1843, when the publication was suspended. At first this 
suspension was intended to be but temporary; unfortunately, it 
has proved permanent. 

Meanwhile Brongniart had helped to arouse a spirit of inquiry 
into the vegetation of the ancient world. Dr. Buckland studied 
the remarkable fossil plants of the ‘dirt beds,’ of the Portland 
rocks. Young and Bird figured some hitherto unknown 
oolitic forms from the Yorkshire coast. Still later, Professor 
Phillips, then the curator of the Museum of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, published many additional examples from 
the same district; especially a group of the highest value and 
importance, that had been brought to light by Mr. John 
Williamson of Scarborough, and his relative and fellow towns- 
man, Mr. Bean. The energy thus called forth in this country 
soon demanded a special organ; and in 1831, there appeared the 
first number of 7he Fossil Flora of Great Britain, under the 
editorship of Professor Lindley and Mr. William Hutton of 
Newcastle. This work appeared quarterly until 1837, when its 
issue ceased. Meanwhile another unpretending but import- 
ant book made its appearance, which exercised a decided influ- 
ence on the study of fossil vegetables. This was a thin quarto, 
entitled Observations on Fossil Vegetables, accompanied by Repre- 
sentations of their Fossil internal Structure, as seen through the 
Microscope, by Henry Witham, of Newcastle. Witham had 
obtained the valuable aid of a skilled Scottish lapidary, who suc- 
ceeded in making excellent thin sections of the fossil stems of 
trees. This is now an every-day affair. But it was not so at 
the time to which we refer. Witham carefully compared these 
sections with corresponding ones made from living plants ; the 
method which since his time has been so extensively followed, 
and which has led to such important results. 

Strange as it may appear, the studies which up to this time 
had made such vigorous progress, were destined to receive a 
serious check. As we have already observed, the publication of 
Lindley and Hutton was the first to give up the ghost, 
which it did in 1837, having previously exhibited symptoms of 
chronic atrophy. This example was followed in 1843 by the 
more importaut work of Brongniart. Since these publications 
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ceased to appear, little or nothing has been done in systematic 
phytology. Brongniart’s book only treated on the Confervids, 
the ferns, and the Sigillariz. The author was commencing with 
the lycopodiaceous plants when he abandoned his enterprise ; 
but all these, including the few Lepidodendra of the coal- 
measures, yet remain to be systematically figured and described. 
The Cycadez, the Conifers, and all the phanerogamous or flower- 
ing plants, he left untouched, and their name is legion. But 
though the publication of illustrated systematic works has been 
suspended, the study has not been wholly unprogressive. It 
has, perhaps, rather received a new and less imposing form. In 
1846, Brongniart published the latest sketch of his views in the 
form of an article, entitled a Tableau des Genres de Végétaux 
Fossiles, which appeared in the French Dictionnaire universelle 
@ Histoire Naturelle; but this, though very valuable, does not 
treat of specific forms. Since that date, observers have 
chiefly devoted themselves to the microscopic structure of 
fossil plants; and in this branch of the study they have 
brought to light some very remarkable facts, to which 
we shall hereafter refer. The lamented Corda of Prague was 
one of the most distinguished of this little army of workers, 
though too ready to establish new species on insufficient data. 
His indefatigable inquiries into the internal organization 
of fossil plants were worthy of all praise, and cause us the 
more to lament the melancholy occurrence by which he lost 
his life.* 

From what we have said it will be seen, that there have been 
three very distinct periods in the study of this subject, which 
in some measure overlap one another. 

First, we have the superficial and desultory examination of 
external forms that preceded the labours of Brongniart, and 
which culminated in the publication of M. Steinhauer, who first 
gave to fossil plants specific names, with a terminology similar 
to what had been adopted in other branches of natural 
history. 

Secondly, we have the systematic investigations of Brongniart 
and the authors of The Yossil Flora, based upon the careful study 
of the relations subsisting between fossil and recent forms, and 
several geological epochs. 

Lastly, we have the period characterized by study of internal 
organization, which virtually commenced with the publication 
of Witham’s important work, and which continues to the pre- 


* Ile perished in crossing the Atlantic. 
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sent time; issuing, however, in a transitional stage of doubt 
and unbelief, through which we are now passing, and which we 
largely owe to Dr. J. Hooker. Until the time of Sternberg the 
classifications suggested by phytologists were eminently artificial ; 
out Sternberg prepared the way for Brongniart, who introduced 
a better arrangement, based on a more accurate comparison of 
fossil with recent plants, than had previously been attempted. 
When the latter botanist entered upon his labours, he endea- 
voured carefully to discriminate between what could, and what 
could not, be achieved. He saw the difficulties springing from 
the fragmentary nature of the materials on which he had to 
work. In all natural systems, the character of families is 
derived not from any one organ, but from the aggregate of 
organs composing the plant in every stage of its life. The 
seed-leaves, the mode of growth, the root and stem, branches 
and leaves, flowers, fruit, and seeds, all combine to furnish the 
features distinguishing one family from another. Brongniart 
very correctly pointed out that there was not sufficient mutual 
subordination of parts amongst plants, as was the case amongst 
animals, to admit of a recognition of its general nature from one 
of its detached appendages, and least of all from one of its 
leaves, the part most usually preserved in a fossil state. But 
these cautious suggestions of the experienced botanist were lost 
sight of by many of his disciples, who consequently were 
disposed to rush where angels feared to tread. Such men had 
no difficulty either in determining the climates in which all 
the plants had lived, or in pointing out the parts of the 
present world which furnished parallels to the ancient con- 
ditions. Dr. J. Hooker was one of the most vigorous modern 
assailants of this unhesitating faith. In his Himalayan Journals 
he dwelt on the perplexing associations of boreal and tropical 
forms which sometimes occurred amongst those Asiatic moun- 
tains. He found our English brakes and club-mosses * growing 
in the midst of semi-tropical tree-ferns, monkeys gambolling 
among pine-forests, and equatorial Begoniz flourishing side by 
side with currant bushes. In like manner, he pointed out the 
imperfect data afforded by Cycadean plants for determining the 
climate of the globe during the pre-Adamite periods, since some 
of them inhabited the hottest and most moist, whilst others 
flourished in the dryest, parts of the globe.t Dr. Hooker still 
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* Pleris aquilina and Lycopedium clavatum. 

+ Himalayan Jonrnals, vol. i., p.9. It may be remarked that in the chapter to 
whieh we have just referred, Dr. Hooker anticipated Edward Forbes in the dogma with 
which the latter startled the geologists, when he declared that if strata at widely 
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further pointed out how uncertain were the principles on which 
phytologists had determined the specific forms of plants, in a 
highly philosophical paper published in the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain. He there showed how 
widely many plants, especially ferns, varied at different ages, 
and even in different parts of the same frond; consequently, 
how very easy it would be for a phytologist to make several 
species out of the detached fragments of the same plant. These 
views acquired additional importance, when the late Dr. 
Stanger discovered near Natal the singular genus of Cycadean 
plants, named Stangeria, in honour of its discoverer, in which 
we have the stem and cones of true Cycadean type asso- 
ciated with fronds that are utterly undistinguishable from those 
of ferns. Up to this time, when geologists had before them a 
fossil fern-like frond, with what botanists term a dichotomous 
venation, that is, with the veinlets that proceed towards the 
margins of the leaf dividing or subdividing in pairs, without ever 
re-uniting, they never doubted its being a true fern. But 
Stangeria demonstrates the possible fallacy of this conclusion. 
One of its fronds detached from its parent stem would be 
mistaken for that of a fern by every botanist not already 
acquainted with it. And as this detached condition is precisely 
that of nearly all the fossil ferns, it follows that, however impro- 
bable, it is not impossible, that a large number of the latter may 
have belonged to Cycadean plants. 

In addition to the practical difficulties just referred to, we 
have those arising from the changes which age makes in the 
appearance of plants. This is especially great amongst ferns. 
No novice would recognise in a small oblong and undivided leaf, 
an inch in length, the young state of the noble peronated 
Polypodium aureum, This difficulty became even a more serious 
one on attempting to identify the species of plants of which the 
outer surfaces of the stems, with their peculiar scars, left by the 
falling leaves, are the chief portions preserved. At first, when 
specimens were rare and little known, it was easy to separate 
these stems into groups that appeared to possess specific value. 
But as examples of Sigillariz and Lepidodendra became more 
abundant, such identifications proved to be increasingly difficult : 
those who knew the most about them, being least disposed to 
express decided opinions. That the scars left by fallen leaves 
on the bark of young twigs, alter their aspect when those twigs 
have enlarged into sturdy branches, is well known; but few or 








different localities coutaincd ¢he same fossils, it was evidence that they were of different 
ages, rather than contemporaneous. 
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no observations on the laws regulating such changes were 
available for the geologists: hence they entered on the study of 
the grand stems of the coal-measures unprovided with the 
materials essential to success. It was precisely on this point 
that the great work of Brongniart broke down. He progressed 
with little apparent difficulty so long as his attention was con- 
fined to fern-fronds ; but on reaching the great stems of the 
coal-measures, after struggling through some of the more 
definite types of Sigillariz, where he made many blunders, he 
arrived at the Lepidodendra, which fairly beat him. He con- 
tented himself with figuring a few branches and cones of this 
beautiful genus, without attaching to them any spccific names, 
and abruptly ceased the publication of the work, which he has 
never renewed. The fact is, that age not only alters the peculiar 
marks, sculpturing the outer surfaces of Sigillarize and Lepido- 
dendra, but, in some cases, appears wholly to obliterate them : 
hence it becomes almost impossible to decide what-were parts of 
the same, and what belonged to different, trees. 

Another element of uncertainty, not wholly uninfluential, has 
been introduced by Dr. Darwin, and the discussion of the 
species question. Where there already existed so many reasons 
for the prevalence of doubt, each additional one obtained a weight 
that it would not have possessed had there been an array of 
more hopeful circumstances to antagonize it: aiding and 
strengthening one another, each slender fibre gives new power 
to the cord with which it is entwined. 

But there yet remains to be noticed one more source of diffi- 
culty impeding the successful study of fossil plants, the import- 
ance of which even now is scarcely receiving due recognition. 
The microscopic elements constituting, by their combinations, 
the ancient trees and plants, were all identical with what we 
find in living vegetation ; and there are few or no living tissues 
that have not also their representatives in a fossil state: but in 
bygone ages these elementary tissues were distributed into 
combinations widely different from what we see in existing 
plants. On comparing the external forms of recent and fossil 
types, phytologists found many important differences between 
ancient and modern vegetation; but the investigation of 
internal structure revealed discrepancies of a still more 
remarkable character—suggesting corresponding differences of 
life and physical conditions. This point is illustrated by the 
differences in the structure of the stems of extinct and living 
pines. If we make a transverse section of the stem of a larch, 
we discover the concentric circles, each one of which, in our 
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climate, represents a year’s growth of wood. But in some 
other parts of the world each of these circles does not 
represent one annual growth; and we learn that such rela- 
tions to the earth’s revolution are but the incidents con- 
nected with certain localities. Viewed physiologically, the 
circles only represent successive alternating periods of active 
and interrupted growth. It happens that, in our temperate 
regions, these periods of energy and repose correspond respec- 
tively with summer and winter; but in many tropical countries 
they represent alternating rainy and dry seasons, each of which 
may recur ¢wice in the year, and thus produce in the stems 
of exogenous trees two rings annually, instead of one. 

But when we examine similar sections of many fossil stems 
believed to be those of conifers allied to the Araucarian 
pines, we find no trace of these concentric circles. This is 
a significant difference, indicating corresponding differences of 
climate to which we shall directly refer. But, further; in the 
stems of recent pines there are very slight traces of a pith. 
That organ is small in the young twigs of living pines ; and as it 
undergoes little or no enlargement after its first year, but, on the 
contrary, is subjected to the compression of each woody layer added 
to the stem, it becomes almost obliterated, being represented to 
the naked eye by little more than a slender line. But in the 
pines of the carboniferous rocks, we find in the centre of each 
stem medullary cavity of extraordinary dimensions even in the 
largest stems,—dimensions so vast as to demonstrate that the pith 
must have expanded rather than contracted with age, since it is 
scarcely possible to realize young twigs, so thick at their growing 
extremities, as to admit of their containing such large piths. 
Now these two differences between fossil and recent pines 
suggest some important peculiarities of climate and physical 
condition, to which they have probably sustained a correlate 
dependency. Remembering what we have said of the origin of 
the concentric rings of exogenous stems in a periodic check to 
the activity of vegetable growth, the absence of such rings in the 
fossil forms clearly suggests the absence of the checks producing 
them. The trees appear to have grown steadily without any 
of the interruptions occasioned by winter in these regions, and 
by dry seasons in the tropics. The very large piths point in 
the same direction. We only find such at the present day 
in gigantic umbellifere and other herbaceous forms that 
expand with great rapidity, in which the woody growths are 
developed much more quickly than the piths. Hence the pro- 
duction of large fistular cavities in the interiors of the latter, 
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some of which, as is the case with the gigantic American Hera- 
clium, now half naturalized in our gardens, exhibit transverse 
fissures in the piths corresponding with what Professor Wil- 
liamson has shown to exist in the conifers of the coal-measures. 
It is obvious that these latter trees were exposed to an equable 
climate, and subjected to few variations either of heat or moisture ; 
and not only so, but that it was a climate in which even woody 
growths progressed with a rapidity that has few parallels at the 
present day. Itis true, Mr. Stephens and others have shown us 
how quickly such vegetation progresses amongst the ancient 
ruins of Central America, stimulated into active energy by the 
hot, steamy vapour that is ever rising from those malarious 
jungles. But we doubt whether even the trees of Yucatan 
swell as rapidly as did the pines of the Carboniferous age. 
What is the secret of this rapid growth? Did they flourish in 
equatorial forests, watered by perennial rains, or were they 
bathed by an uniform amount of reeking vapour that constantly 
loaded that ancient atmosphere? Even suppose either of these 
explanations sufficient to account for the uniform hygrometric 
condition in special parts of the globe, there still remain to be 
disposed of the disturbing elements arising from the annual 
motion of the earth round the sun. However little this may 
have influenced the climate along the line of the equator, it must 
have produced material effects in the more northern regions ; yet 
even there we appear to have the same vegetation, suggesting 
similarity of physical and meteorological conditions. Even 
supposing it possible that the moisture in the air may have been 
uniform in quantity over such vast areas,—and such a supposition 
demands a strong faith,—we can conceive of no hypothesis of the 
earth’s motion that would explain an unchanging temperature ; 
yet the moment we introduce elements analogous to winter 
and summer, we introduce into vegetation the absolute necessity 
for alternating periods of activity and rest. But wherever we 
find the fossil conifera in question, whether in the coal- 
measures of England, Central Europe, or America, they pre- 
sent precisely the same conditions of growth. Yet it would 
be impossible, by any change of the earth’s axis, to bring 
all these localities under the ecliptic. Whatever the causes 
of the difference, we are driven upon the conclusion, that 
the stems in question belong to types wholly different from 
those of our recent pines and fir-trees,—a conclusion which is 
sustained by the almost total absence from the strata in which 
the stems are so abundant, of cones corresponding with those of 
recent conifers. 
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But whilst we are alive to the necessity for caution in pursu- 
ing this difficult study, we must not conclude that no light is 
thrown upon the condition of the pre-Adamite world by the 
study of its ancient vegetation. Bearing in remembrance the 
points to be guarded, and combining the testimony derived 
from fossil animals with that rendered by the plants, we are 
satisfied that these stony forests can reveal the secrets of bygone 
ages. But in endeavouring thus to give them a tongue, we do 
not forget how limited is the value of negative evidence. We 
must not attach an undue importance to the apparent absence of 
certain types of vegetation,—such, for example, as exogenous 
trees,—and conclude that because we have not found their fossil 
remains, they had no existence on any part of the earth’s surface 
at these pristine epochs. Three reasons may possibly explain their 
apparent absence from the older rocks. First, the comparatively 
limited portions of the globe as yet subjected to an exhaustive 
examination. From time to time some lucky observer discovers 
a productive rock rich in multitudes of hitherto unknown forms 
of animal and vegetable remains. It was thus with the dis- 
covery made by Mr. Beckles in the Purbeck beds of Durlestone 
Bay, one of the highest of the oolitic tormations. By one stroke 
he brought to light the remains of fourteen new species of oolitic 
mammalia ; thus more than trebling the total number previously 
known to exist. In 1827, Mr. John Williamson and Mr. 
Bean of Scarborough discovered the rich bed of fossil oolitic 
plants at Gristhorpe Bay, on the Yorkshire coast,—a discovery 
which trebled or quadrupled the number of known oolitic forms. 
Until recently, very few leaves of true exogenous trees had been 
found in rocks older than the tertiary strata. But Dr. Deby 
has extracted from one small cretaceous deposit, near Aix-la- 
Chapelle, no less than twenty-six species of dicotyledonous 
leaves, equal to one-fourth of all the dicotyledons of the tertiary 
age known to Brongniart in 1828, when he ventured to term 
the tertiary period the age of Angiosperms. These facts show 
how great is the necessity for caution in employing negative 
evidence in geological reasoning.* 

The second reason for the apparent abseuce of special families 
of plants from particular groups of rocks, is found in the cireum- 





* It must not be inferred from our remarks, that we think the best geologists 
require to be reminded of this necessity. ‘They do not; and in proof of our assertion 
we would refer our readers to the fifth edition of Lyell’s E/ements of Geology, at page 
460 of which they will find the fallaciousness of arguments based upon negative testi- 
mony, set forth with all the energy characterizing that distinguished geologist,—an 
example of caution in drawing conclusions from limited premises from which some 
inoderu popular theologians may Icarn lessons of wisdom, 
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stances attending the deposition of those rocks. As we shall 
shortly show, most deposits of fossil vegetation were accumulated 
on subsiding areas of the globe. We must remember that even 
now the crust of our earth, nominally the type of all that is 
solid and immoveable, is really in a state of constant oscillation. 
Some parts are rising above the sea level ; others sinking below 
it. In former times these oscillations were probably more active 
than at present ; but, be that as it may, it was chiefly in regions 
that were sinking, and being submerged beneath the ocean, that 
the great reservoirs of fossil plants were accumulated. It is 
more than probable that we have in a fossil state few traces of 
the vegetation of regions that were undergoing elevation. 
These were possibly the same as existed elsewhere ; but we have 
no proof of it. 

A third reason for the prevalence of some, and the absence of 
other, forms of fossil plants, was assigned by the authors of the 
Fossil Flora, as the result of some experiments conducted by 
themselves. They prepared a large tank of water, into which 
they introduced a large number of the leaves and other parts of 
various recent plants, allowing these to remain undisturbed for 
a considerable time. The tank was at length examined, when 
it was found that most of the flowering plants, as well as the 
cellular mosses and fungi, had perished ; whilst the ferns—the 
plants most common in a fossil state—were precisely those 
that had best resisted decay. More recent discoveries, how- 
ever, have shown that the remains of flowering plants are as 
well preserved amongst the tertiary and cretaceous rocks as 
those of ferns. Consequently we attach but little weight to 
these observations, though they possibly illustrate some special 
cases. 

But whilst we have thus endeavoured to recognise the proper 
value to be put upon negative testimony, we must return to those 
positive facts whose significance is indisputable. If we found 
in some ancient rock any of those ubiquitous objects, a Spanish 
dollar, a Sheffield knife, or the ‘mull’ of a cannie Scot, no 
arguments could neutralize such testimony to the existence of a 
pre-Adamite race. In like manner, we must give to such relics 
of ancient forests as modern research has brought to light, what 
credit may be their due as credible witnesses. What, then, is 
the story they tell, when we penetrate their rocky tombs, and 
interrogate them in a reasonable manner ? 

We have already spoken of the world’s youth—of those 
immeasurable eras when it appears to have been a scene of 
lifeless desolation. Then, as now, our orb rolled on its circling 
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path; its surface varied with land and ocean, ‘ flood and fell.’ 
Of its details of peak and crag we know and can know nothing. 
Its stony records tell us that there were wide-spread sands ; but 
not even a worm left its sinuous trail upon these dreary shores. 
There were rolling billows; but no finny tribes clave them in 
their trackless course. The heaving waters reflected the lights 
of heaven ; but no sea-bird’s suowy pinion was imaged on their 
glassy face. Of the dry land we can say even less than of the 
ocean; but no relics tell of leaves playing with the fanning 
breezes, or of insects dancing merrily in the smiling sunbeam. 
Those alone who have crossed the barren wilds of an Arab 
desert, can picture the solemn stillness of death in which this 
globe was rocked and cradled. The Spirit of God moved over 
those lifeless scenes, and saw that they were good ; but the time 
when they were to be peopled had not yet come. The day at length 
arrived,—a day which we will believe was one of joy amid the 
hosts of heaven, when God commanded the earth to bring forth 
life. In what form was that life manifested? Who can answer 
the grave inquiry? Darwinism may lose itself here amid base- 
less speculations ; or theology, wandering away from its legiti- 
mate path, may indulge in vain surmises. But no trustworthy 
Pythoness mounts her tripod to answer our questions, and 
gratify our yearnings after the secrets of primeval time. A 
branching zoophyte * from the slate rocks of Ireland now con- 
stitutes the vanguard of animal creation ; but each year carries 
the mystic boundary between life and lifelessness deeper into 
the earth’s past. Who, then, can say what new protozoon the 
geologist may yet bring to light? Possibly the first creatures 
were amongst those airy forms of oceanic life that would leave 
no impress on the most retentive rock ; but the Irish zoophyte 
is still, so far as we know, the first-born of earth. Soon after 
its appearance, we find myriads of minute crustacean animals, 
gambolling around the tracks of boring sand worms which have 
recorded their pathways upon the imperishable stone, though 
proud conquerors have failed in transmitting to posterity the 
routes of their victorious armaments. Small sea-plants, too, 
present themselves. Everywhere the first instruments in con- 
verting inorganic into organic matter, we should expect them to 
appear side by side, at least, with the earliest animals ; nor are 
we disappointed. But in what lowly guise do these ancient 
weeds present themselves to our view? How little could even 
angelic spirits surmise, that these humble fronds, the sport of 
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every ripple, were links in a mighty chain that would one day 
culminate in the towering pines of California, and in the 
spreading oaks of our native land? Yet such was God’s decree. 
But the phytologist wanders long and wearily ere he discovers 
any sigus of these successive advances in vegetable types. He 
searches in vain amongst the lower and middle Silurian rocks 
for any plant with higher organization than these floating sea- 
fronds. At length he finds faint traces of the club-moss tribe,* 
in the shape of minute and globular seed-vessels, or spore-cases. 
The visions of forests of arborescent club-mosses, which these 
minute fossils suggest, have been justified by recent discoveries 
of Mr. Dawson in America, where fragments of the Lepidodendra 
and allied forms have been found in Silurian rocks; furnishing 
another proof, if such were needed, how caution and wisdom 
are inseparable in the labours of the geologist. These arbores- 
cent club-mosses were long deemed peculiar to the later age of 
the carboniferous rocks; but this proves to have been an error. 
The species may be, and, so far as can be ascertained, are, distinct, 
in the two groups of strata; but the types are the same, and they 
would produce identical effects on what Humboldt termed the 
‘ physiognomy of nature.’ 

The point at which we have now arrived suggests some new 
considerations. In its youth geology assumed that there had 
been several periods in the earth’s history when the globe had 
been the scene of unusual convulsions; when the forces of 
nature were roused into Titanic warfare, and in which all.forms 
of organization then living were destroyed ; succeeded by periods 
of renewed calm, when the Creator again exercised His creative 
power, and caused new races of plants and animals to spring 
into life in the place of those which had been swept away. The 
close of the Silurian age was supposed to have been specially 
one of those periods of elemental war, when 


‘ Horrid confusion, heap’d 
Upon confusion, rose.’ 


That such periods did occur, there is little doubt ; but they were 
not, as formerly supposed, universal. The chain of living forms 
was never wholly broken by them. At every age some parts of 
the earth were being upheaved, and others buried beneath the 
ocean ; sweeping out of existence plants and animals unable to 
survive the altered conditions of external nature, and of which 
the only memorials are what we find in the hardened rocks. 
But whilst the extinction of some races was thus being effected, 





* In the upper Ludlow rock of Clun Forest, in Shropshire, and at Hagley Park. 
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there were other regions rejoicing in calm and sunshine, where 
life in all its forms was undisturbed by the pent-up forces else- 
where obtaining destructive vent. But even these opposing 
conditions were not the only ones affecting living things. Phy- 
sical changes equally fatal to organic life have occurred, unaccom- 
panied by upheaving mountains and yawning chasms ; and the 
transition from the Silurian to the Devonian age was effected 
under such tranquil circumstances. The transitional tile-s/ones of 
western England were deposited in a quiet sea. ‘The grey mud 
continued to accumulate, as it had done for countless ages; but 
some unknown cause gradually produced a change of hue ; rusty 
waters were intermingled with the purer Silurian sea; and the 
tenants of the ocean, unused to these chalybeate draughts, 
rapidly perished under their poisonous influence. They were 
replaced by newer and yet more wondrous forms of animal 
life. But in the vegetable kingdom we see no evidence of 
changes equally vast. True, we know little of nature’s green 
mantle during the Devonian age. We have but a few disjecta 
membra to guide us; but, such as they are, they still tell of 
forests where lofty club-mosses vied with Araucarian pines in 
their struggle for the light of heaven. These trees seem to 
have grown on swampy shores, where marine worms burrowed in 
the mud, in which their roots found nourishment and anchorage. 
We must not be tempted to dwell on the strange fishes which 
chased each other in the neighbouring waters. Their story 
has been told in Miller’s classic pages; and will descend to 
future ages, linked in closest union with the most poetic genius 
that geology has called forth. During this period central 
Europe possessed a richer flora. We find there the same Lyco- 
podian plants that occur nearer home. But along with them 
are abounding conifers of primitive types, and with an internal 
structure that has no living parallel. Even the resins still lurk 
amid the fibres of some of those ancient pines ; * but mingled with 
these we now see the reed-like stems of the branchless Calamite, 
—that strange combination of the mare’s-tail of the marsh and 
of the forest pine; but this is not the day of its triumph. 
Another cycle more must glide away before we find them in 
their glory. But besides these more aspiring plants, humbler 
types now flourished about the roots of their lofty neighbours. 
The fronds of ferns now appear ; and, like the Calamites, prepare 
us for witnessing their more wondrous developments during the 
age of coal. 

Hitherto we have been like travellers amidst a barren waste, 
whose eyes are rarely gladdened by the hues of more favoured 


* Murchison’s Si/uria. 
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regions: who only meet with small oases of vegetable life grow- 
ing by remote wells and fountains. But we now turn one of 
those corners in the earth’s history where new scenes burst upon 
the eye. Whatever else this globe may have possessed during 
the carboniferous age, we have positive proofs that much of its 
surface was clothed with luxuriant forests. These, too, were not 
confined to our tropical or temperate climes, but extended over 
regions now buried beneath eternal snow and ice. Futile, 
hitherto, have been all attempts to solve this mystery of a half- 
tropical vegetation clothing an arctic soil. In vain have men 
resorted to hypothetical changes in the direction of the earth’s 
axis; to an internal heat capable of overpowering the unequal 
distribution of the solar ray ; to an altered form of the earth’s 
orbit; or to its passage through regions of space endued with 
variable heat-giving power. All these suggestions have been 
offered to explain why Spitzbergen once rejoiced in tropical 
forests ; but, ingenious as such surmises are, they throw no light 
upon the difficulties surrounding this obscure question. We 
not only want a cause that will melt the northern ice, but that 
will give uniformity to the climates of various latitudes; that 
would enable the same plants to grow on all the wide area 
between the Arctic Circle and the Mexican Gulf, and from the 
borders of eastern Europe to the flanks of the Rocky Mountains. 
Of the coal-measures of north-western India, China, Borneo, 
Japan, and Australia, we yet know too little to enable us to 
speak with confidence; but we should not marvel if we received 
from them the same plants that have been already found in 
those of Europe and America. Be this as it may, there is 
enough resting on a sure basis of fact to tax our philosophy to 
the uttermost ; and thus far it has failed to untie the knot. 
During the early periods of the carboniferous age the 
vegetable world left but few relics amongst the shales and 
coralline limestones forming the base of the vast carboni- 
ferous pile of rocks. But as we ascend that pile, carbonaceous 
matter gradually increases in amount ; and at length we reach 
that tract in which layer after layer of solid coal, separated by 
shales, clays, and sandstones of aqueous origin, reveal the vast 
development which the vegetable world now attained. These 
conditions tell of pauses in the oscillation of land and sea, of suffi- 
cient duration to allow the earth to become clothed with widely 
extended forests of noble trees. There was a strange repetition 
of similar conditions in that wondrous age. From some unknown 
cause the ocean spread simultaneously over wide areas the 
layers of greyish mud. To this oozy soil the waves of the 
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ocean conveyed the seeds of the trees that elsewhere fringed its 
shores. To most of these seeds that grey mud proved an 
ungenial home, one kind alone germinating there with 
healthful vigour. That was the Sigillaria, which soon plunged 
its strong and sculptured roots, fringed with their myriad root- 
lets, deep into the shallow soil, whilst its towering and fluted 
stems rose high into the air, rivalling in their beauty the grace- 
ful columns of Attica or of Rome. It was not at points remote 
from each other that these grooved trunks reared their stately 
forms ; but wherever the grey mud was found, their roots were 
thickly intertwined, and their stems sprang from its surface in 
close array. What these Sigillarian trees were is yet unknown. 
The Cacti growing on the arid soils of Mexico, and the tree ferns 
of the humid forests of New Zealand and Brazil, have equally 
been applied to in illustration of their supposed nature. Corda 
has referred them to the towering Euphorbias of Northern 
Africa, and Schlotheim to the palms of tropical forests; but all 
the references are equally unsatisfactory. The Sigillaria refuses 
to fit any of the niches into which systematizers have endeavoured 
to force it; and the problem of its true affinities yet remains 
unsolved. Strange as it may appear when we remember how 
abundant these stems are, both in the old and the new world, we 
are yet almost equally ignorant of their foliage and of their inter- 
nal structure. Most other stems have gradually yielded up their 
innermost secrets ; but of this one, the pride of the carboniferous 
forests, little is known. Brongniart, it is true, has described 
one beautiful fragment, which he believes to have belonged to a 
Sigillaria ; * but we confess we do not share his belief. Never- 
theless we do not despair. The structure of those huge 
Stigmarian roots, which the persevering energy of Mr. Binney 
of Manchester proved to belong to Sigillariz, is now well under- 
stood; and where the roots are known, we cannot but think 
that a corresponding knowledge of the stem will soon follow. 
Even now we may safely assert that Sigillaria has been what its 
peculiar form at once suggests, viz., a tree, sui generis; wholly 
different from anything now living upon the earth. Amongst 
these ancient forests creative power has sported more freely, and 
wandered more widely from living types, than has been the 
case in the animal world. Strange as are the Encrinites of the 
Silurians, the crab-like fishes of the old red sandstone, or the 
huge saurians of the Liassic epoch, these all fit into their places ; 
filling up the gans, and harmonizing with existing vertebrate 
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and invertebrate creatures. But with many of these plants the 
case appears different. We say appears ; for we doubt not that in 
fact all the types of both the animal and vegetable kingdoms are 
equally in harmony, and the defect is in our knowledge, not 
in creation. The fact of our being so little able to connect 
many fossil plants with living allies, only shows how many links 
of the chain of vegetable life have dropped out of existence, 
without leaving their record on the sands of time ; the few frag- 
ments of that chain that we have gathered up, have belonged to 
such widely separated portions, that we cannot reunite them. 

Though these Sigillaris were the pioneers of the forest life, 
they were not long the sole occupants of the grey mud in which 
they grew. Other and equally strange forms sprang up around 
them. Huge arborescent Lycopodia,* soon raised their carved 
and scaly trunks high into the air, like the uncoiling forms of 
giant serpents. Whilst beauty was stamped upon their figured 
bark, their hgnging branches were clothed with graceful foliage. 
Few of the plants of that luxuriant age adorned the forest as 
did these branching Lepidodendra; with tapering, or graceful 
trunks, and with each branch dividing into twin offshoots, they 
combined the towering strength of manhood with the slender 
grace of maiden beauty. 

There was yet another race of plants with fluted stems; but, 
unlike the Sigillaria, these were divided into short reed-like 
joints. Less lofty and stately than the trees of which we have 
spoken, they have, nevertheless, added no insignificant elements 
to the living pillars of those forest aisles. Men long classed them 
with the humble mares’-tails of the bog and marsh ; but they held 
no such lowly rank. Their woody stems claim to quarter their 
arms in the escutcheon of the forest pines. They, too, were 
doubtless hung with foliage, but of what form we know not yet. 
Branchlets of delicate tracery are often seen threading, as on a 
string, star-like whorls of graceful leaflets ;+ and some think that 
these once formed the leafy pendents to the Calamite’s cylindric 

tem: but this is open to doubt, resting on no sufficient proof. 

e Calamite is never seen to divide into branches, whilst the 
twigs in question cover the shaly slab with their endless rami- 
fications. Like the Sigillaria, the Calamite belonged to a type of 
plant-forms that no longer flourishes on the earth; the micro- 
scope shows them to be composed of elementary tissues that 
closely resemble those of living plants; but they are cast into 
combinations that have no living parallels. 

But along with all these were others arrayed in more modern 


} Asterophyllites. 


* Club-mosses. 
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garb. Stout and lofty pines threw their dark shadows upon the 
marsh, shading the green ferns that carpeted the spongy soils. 
Yet even these, though assuming modern forms, were widely 
different from our larch or pine. In some, if not in all the stems, 
the central space representing the pith was large beyond modern 
parallel in woody trees. A wide cylindric cavity was lined by a 
thin cellular coat, which sent fragile transverse partitions across 
the cavity at measured intervals, as in the walnut and white 
jasmine at the present time. When the broken stems and 
branches fell to the ground, the muddy ooze penetrated these 
chambered cylinders, forming the Sternbergie, those curious 
casts which so long perplexed phytologists,* until some recent 
ones solved the knotty problem. 

Our space will not allow us to dwell longer amongst these de- 
tails ; but we may indulge in one more general glance at the flora 
of this age. Brongniart tells us, that five hundred species of 
plants occur in rocks of the carboniferous age, and that the half 
of these were ferns. We have not much faith in numerical 
identifications of species; but as the sources of error doubtless 
affect alike all the classes of the plants which suchnumbers include, 
they may be safely trusted to in estimating the relative propor- 
tions of the fossil vegetable types. If so, we must conclude, that 
half the known flora of Europe and North America during the car- 
boniferous age consisted of ferns. But were these five hundred 
all the species that then existed upon the earth? We presume not. 
Europe at the present time has six thousand flowering plants alone, 
and the addition of the cryptogamia would nearly double the 
number. But on the other hand, as our knowledge of the car- 
boniferous rocks extends, and we increase the number of fossil 
species, they still mainly belong to the old types. No flower- 
ing dicotyledons, with their peculiar stems and net-worked 
leaves, have yet been seen; and monocotyledons are almost as 
entirely wanting. Yet had either of these existed, we should 
surely have seen traces of them in some of the ten thousand 
localities where these herbaria of the ancient world have been. 
exposed to view. Whilst fully alive to the imperfect value of 
negative evidence, we are still forced to conclude, that when the 
coal-bearing strata were deposited, the modern type of flowering 
plants had no existence; but that cryptogamic ferns and club- 





* Without being aware of each other’s labours, Corda of Prague, and Professor 
Williamson of Manchester, hit upon the same explanation of these curious fossils. 
Corda referred them to Lomatophloyos, a genus of Lyvopudaveous plants ; whilst 
Williamson found them in the stems of Dadoxylon, a genus of pines; and it is not im- 
probable that they will be discovered in other plants of the coal-measures; but both 
these observers pointed out their relation to what botanists term ‘ discoid piths.’ 
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mosses, with numerous plants allied to the pines and Araucarias 
of the present time,* constituted the chief vegetation of the 
northern half of our globe. 

Before we leave the carboniferous age, we must glance at the 
changing levels of earth and sea, which led to the piling up of 
those vast store-houses of fuel, on which we are now so de- 
pendent. 

We have already seen how one thin layer of grey mud gradu- 
ally developed a noble forest, where successive generations of 
trees lived and perished, covering vast areas with thick masses 
of vegetable soil, the product of their decaying remains. At 
length the ground sank beneath the ocean, which soon buried 
the vegetable mass with successive layers of sand and mud. In 
time, these silted up the shoaling ocean, when the grey mud once 
more appeared; the Sigillariz again sprang up in the new soil, 
followed by the later colonists, of which they seem to have been 
the pioneers. Again and again these processes of depression 
and of silting up succeeded each other ; so that in many parts of 
the world the entire series of carboniferous rocks contains a very 
large number of superimposed seams of workable coal, exclusive 
of others that are too thin for profitable exploration ; but each of 
which, large or small, has passed through the successive stages 
we have described. 

But we must leave the age of coal, and, continuing our upward 
course, enter upon a scene that gradually becomes as barren as 
the one behind us was luxuriant. We are speedily bereft of 
the gorgeous vegetatica amongst which we have lingered. 
Though we are again entering upon sandy and iron-stained 
wastes, some few of the old forms linger for a short season, but 
they soon disappear. Vast and unproductive sands, saturated 
with the red ores of iron, are now the predominant deposits. 
Their barren layers furnished little nutriment for the vegetation 
of the age. With every allowance for the plants that may have 
lived, unpreserved, through the Permian and Triassic periods, 
we cannot believe that the earth was then so prolific in vegetable 
life as it had recently been, and as it was again destined to 
become in a future age. That the conditions were unfavourable 
to their preservation is not improbable ; but not so unfavourable 
as to explain the almost total barreuness which the rocks display. 
Had the earth been richly clothed with forests, some traces of 
their accumulating vegetable masses would surely have been pre- 
served ; but none such appear. Here and there a few scattered 





* Gymnospermous dicotyledons. 
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plants are seen, but no beds of coal or standing forests. Those 
of the lower or Permian rocks are like faint reflections of the 
flora of the carboniferous age. Ferns and cone-bearing trees are 
the predominant forms, with a few lingering Calamites and 
Lepidodendra which time had spared. But when we ascend to 
the Triassic period, when the vast masses of red sand were depo- 
sited which run from the mouth of the Tees and the vale of 
York, under tho broad acres of Cheshire reaching the Bris- 
tol Channel, we meet with new phases of vegetable life. We 
leave the age of Acrogens behind us,—the age in which ferns and 
Lycopods were the ruling race,—and enter upon that of gymno- 
sperms, when the coal-bearing plants became the abounding 
forms. The broad leaves of the Haidingera now cast their gloomy 
shadows upon the ground, and, along with the more graceful 
branches of the Voltzia, gave shelter to huge batrachians, escap- 
ing from the fiery beams that baked up their muddy haunts. 
There, too, may have wandered the Microlestes, the earliest of 
known mammals, seeking its insect prey amongst the lowly 
ferns and Cycadean tufts that flourished at its feet. Even yet 
the jointed Calamites linger on the scene, though the Sigillariz 
and Lepidodendra, their old companions in forest life, no longer 
appear around them; but true Equisetums now spring up by 
their side, as if in modest effort to imitate their fluted columns, 
aud send down to future ages some faint but living image of 
their stately forms. 

But we must again follow in the steps of old Time, and travel 
onward. New changes are awaiting us in the Liassic age. The 
red and dreary sands have passed away, and on each hand the 
sunbeams are reflected from blue-grey mud, in which, 


‘ Ambiguous between sea and land,’ 


the vast Enaliosaurs are sporting. As we gaze upon the forests 
that overhang the sparkling waves, how striking is the change ! 
Ferns flourish still. The serrate outline of the distant woods 
speaks of abounding pine trees with their pointed tops ; but these 
gymnosperms are not now the sole representatives of their tribe. 
The race of cycads shares their sylvan reign, Some of these 
are of lowly growth, and appear like sturdy fir-cones, crowned 
with a wreath of palm leaves ; but others are more aspiring, and 
fling their graceful coronals of fronds bigh into the air; whilst 
amongst their leaflets myriads of insects 


* Waved their limber fans 
For wings, and simallest lineaments exact, 
In all the liveries deck’d of summer’s pride.’ 
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The vegetation of the Liassic period leads on by gradual steps 
to that of the Oolitic age. The sylvan scene once more changes, 
and yet that change would scarcely affect the physiognomy of 
Nature’s face. The plants and animals that now flourish on the 
land remind us of the Australian Bush. Ferns, pines, and 
Cycads, with marsupial animals gambolling in their midst, con- 
stitute the chief features of the panorama. Other plants are 
there, but too few in number, and too small in size, to do more 
than vary the tints of the sunny landscape. Mares’-tails flourish 
in the sedgy marshes, and dwarfed club-mosses creep along their 
spongy banks. Strange fruits, flung by the ocean waves upon 
the coral-reefs that fringed the shore, tell of forms of vegetable 
life that we have not learnt to recognise; and even the cycads 
are of many types, that wander widely from those now growing 
on the earth. The Wealden period, during which the oolitic 
pile of rocks received its coping-stones, suggests a similar vision ; 
only we now see huge land-lizards chasing each other over the 
luxuriant slopes, or battling with amphibians, huge as themselves, 
that emerge from the neighbouring lagoons. 

The close of the Wealden age brings us to another of those 
boundaries of geological times and epochs, when vaster changes 
than usual were effected in the physical economy of the world. 
On entering upon the Cretaceous scene, we find the chalk-wolds 
of Yorkshire, and the dry downs of Sussex, accumulating 
through the agency of microscopic animals, within old Neptune’s 
watery domain. On the neighbouring land pines and Cycads 
still meet the eye ; but they are few in number. Still fewer ferns 
remain to tell of cool and dripping shades. But branched and 
wide-spreading forest trees now appear. Of true dicotyledons 
we have hitherto seen none. We will not affirm that they had 
no previous existence ; but amidst the myriad varied forms that 
have come to light, none of their networked leaves have yet been 
seen in rocks of older date. But they now appear in numerous 
shapes and in remote localities ; while here and there a few indi- 
genous palms are equally significant of our entry upon a new 
age. 
We are fast approaching the confines of recent cycles. The 
earth is no longer clothed from pole to tropic with the same 
forms of vegetable life. Each rock and isle now nurtures its own 
peculiar herbage. Varied climates and changing seasons stamp 
their impress upon shrub and tree. The tertiary age is ushered 
in amidst a scanty growth of palms, sparingly interspersed in 
woods of pines, yews, and cypresses. Oaks and elms, alders and 
virches, now take their places in the primeval forests. Creeping 
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vetches struggle with climbing gourds for the support which the 
stems of loftier trees can so well give. The tangled forest every- 
where suggests an approach to the last chapter in the earth’s 
ancient history. 

As the tertiary age progresses from its youth to lusty man- 
hood, it gradually displays a richer and yet more varied flora. 
To the plants which we have already seen, it now adds a vast and 
motley array. Planes, laurels, and fig-trees, reminding us of the 
Mediterranean’s sunny shores, are mingled with beeches, pop- 
lars, walnuts, elms, birches, and oaks, which suggest a more tem- 
perate clime; whilst along with these are palms, Combretums, 
and bamboos, the first in dominant profusion, telling of a tropical 
sun. But we must not be bewildered by these medley and 
apparently incompatible types of vegetation. We must remem- 
ber how similar a mixture of tropical and boreal forms would be 
brought down by the rapidly descending rivers of Central 
America, and be buried either on the shores of the Pacific, or in 
the lagoons of the Mexican Gulf. Whilst the palms and bam- 
boos flourished on hot and steamy plains, the other plants could 
grow on the higher and cooler slopes, without any of them being 
far from the spot where they would find a common sepulchre. 

As the later or Pleiocene section of the tertiary cycle advances, 
the tropical plants gradually disappear from European areas, 
whilst such as now flourish under our temperate skies increas- 
ingly abound. Even to glance at the leading modern types 
would overload our pages with an array of names appalling to 
our readers. But these forms teach us how rapidly our northern 
regions now approached their present state, so far as their plants 
were concerned. The palms have gone, and what remain suggest 
a temperate clime ; but to some of those which then flourished on 
European soil, such as the walnuts, the Acacias, the Robinias, 
and the tulip-tree, Europe no longer affords a home, save as 
colonists and strangers. We now import them from the forests 
of Asia and America. But in time they too disappeared, to 
make way for exclusively European types. Their extinction 
constitutes one of the last great movements in the diorama of 
the world’s vegetation.* Not that we have even yet reached the 
Adamic age. We are still lingering amid the relics of that 
marvellous period of snow and ice to which we owe the ‘ drift.’ 





* We have the authority of the most distinguished phytologist of our age, Adolphe 
Brongniart, for concluding that few, if any, of the European tertiary plants were speci- 
Jically identical with those still living on the earth. They are often closely allied, and 
may be regarded as representative forms, producing precisely similar effects on the 
world’s outward aspect ; but, unless we are prepared to follow Mr. Darwin, we cannot 
_ the one flora otherwise than as a new and entirely distinct creation from the 
other. 
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Amongst the problems suggested by the study of extinct 
organisms is that relating to the question of development 
in time. When we look at living creatures, we cannot fail 
to see that some are of simple organization, having few or 
no special organs destined to perform special functions, whilst 
others display numerous and complex parts, each one of 
which is designed to perform its own special function 
in the general economy. We remove an atom of the 
green layer that invests a damp and neglected flower-pot ; the 
microscope shows us that it consists of an assemblage of small 
vesicles, each having double walls, or consisting of an inner 
vesicle lining an outer one, whilst a mucilaginous and starchy 
fluid distends them both. These ‘cells,’ as the vesicles are 
termed, hold loosely together, and are easily detached. Each 
one, and each part of each one, is equally capable of fulfilling all 
the functions of its life,—whether of nutrition or reproduction. 
There is little trace of what is technically termed ‘ specialization,’ 
or the selection of certain portions of the organism for doing some 
particular work, for which they are adapted by some peculiarity 
of structure. We ascend a stage, and examine the flabby mucila- 
ginous seaweed. It consists of similar cells, but they are now 
firmly united into a flat frond. Moreover, we uot only find that 
various parts of the plant have obvious individual functions to per- 
form ;—the base, expanded into a disk attaching the plant to the 
rock,—the cylindrical stem and the flattened terminal leaf each 
doing theirown work ; but even amongst the microscopic cells there 
is similar differentiation. Whilst the majority merely nourish the 
plants, some are selected from the rest to perform reproductive 
functions, and produce buds termed ‘spores.’ Rising still higher, 
we examine a moss, and find that while it still consists of cells, 
its organization has become still more complex. We now have 
root fibres, not merely for attachment, as in the case of the sea- 
weed, but for extracting nourishment from the soil; we have 
stems bearing other organs; leaves elaborating the food, and 
converting it into nutrient sap; and we have a reproductive 
apparatus, shaped liked an urn, but furnished with several 
special appendages, each one of which has its appointed and 
peculiar work. Advancing to the ferns, we find not only 
increasing complexness of form, but new elements are added to 
the structure. Vessels now appear in addition to the cells: 
elongated tubes, conveying nutrient sap to the various parts of 
the plants. Leaving the cryptogamic forms of vegetable life, 
and turning to those furnished with flowers, we find not only an 
increase in the number of elementary tissues, but endless 
diversities of stem and leaf, flower and fruit. ‘Thus we discover 
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that between the lowest unicellular plant and the highly- 
developed flowering tree, there are many transitional forms, as 
well as a regular gradation from the lowest to the highest types 
of vegetable structure. It has been supposed by some, that the 
Creator first called these simplest forms into being ; and that as 
the earth grew older, the more complex structures made their 
appearance in the order of the complexity. This is a question 
that geology must solve, if it is capable of human solution. How 
far then does geology sustain the idea? We think, very slightly, 
if at all. 

It is perfectly true that the earliest plants which have been 
discovered in the fossiliferous rocks are seaweeds, or what are 
supposed to be such ; and we may observe, that their preserva- 
tion in these most ancient rocks strongly militates against our 
placing dependence on the experiments of Lindley and Hutton, to 
which reference has already been made. The next plants that 
we meet with do not belong to modified types of fucoids, but 
we spring at one bound to the arborescent club-mosses, or 
Lepidodendra: and it is a vast leap that is taken from the 
cellular seaweeds to these vascular and _highly-organized 
acrogens. The next step brings us to the pines of the Devonian 
age. Now we altogether demur to the notion which some have 
entertained that these conifera occupy a lower position in the 
scale of organization than elms and oaks. Such an opinion has 
not a fact whereon to rest. Hence we conclude that, though the 
earth now appears to possess a more varied vegetation than it 
did in its youth, our present flora is not a more highly organized 
one. Not that we think the slightest difficulty would arise if 
science brought us to the opposite conclusion. Nay, we may go 
further, and say, that if the Creator had chosen to carry on His 
work of creation in the way supposed, beginning with the lowest 
forms, and ending with the highest, the fact would merely 
afford an additional illustration of the wondrous order that 
characterized all His works. But the followers of the Darwinian 
school are endeavouring to make a mischievous use of the sup- 
posed fact ; consequently, it behoves us to inquire whether or not 
it is true; and we unhesitatingly assert, that, so far as geolog 
is concerned, it is not ; at least, so far as our present amount of 
knowledge enables us to form an opinion; and it is with our 
present knowledge, and not with possible future discoveries, that 
we have now to do. Hence the advocates of the development 
theory must look elsewhere than to the rocks and stones for the 
funodations of their edifice. 

The study of the internal structure of fossil plants, especially 
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stems, reveals some curious points of difference from living 
types; and of the facts thus brought to light, none is more 
remarkable than the former wide diffusion of what botanists term 
the ‘ glandular fibre.’ This is a tissue that, at the present day, 
chiefly characterizes the coniferous woods ; and the fossil type 
that is now principally confined to the Aurocarias, the group of 
pines belonging to the southern hemisphere. The fibres are 
long and spindle-shaped, arranged in the wood in vertical order; 
each fibre having two sides that are parallel with radii drawn 
from the pith to the bark, ornamented with one or more rows 
of little cups. Somewhat similar fibres occur in the living 
winter’s-bark, and other Magnoliaceous plants, as also in the 
witch-hazels ; but they nowhere predominate as they do in the 
tribe of pines. When we examine the fossil woods that from 
various reasons are supposed to be coniferous, we find, as we 
should expect to do, that they are almost wholly composed of 
these glandular fibres. But we also find, what was not expected 
by botanists, that they enter largely into the woody cylinder of the 
jointed Calamites,—those strange plants that were so long 
thought to be ancient representatives of the Equiseta, or mares’- 
tails of the present day,—a notion which the possession of 
coniferous fibres wholly upsets. But whilst their internal 
structure proves their alliance with the pine tribe, they are 
wholly different from any known pines. They have had jointed 
stems, and a strange and large internal pith; the exterior of 
which was almost a fac-simile of the exterior of the entire plant. 
Then, in addition to those links between pith and bark, termed 
medullary rays, the Calamite has some supplementary ones at 
each joint, where a circle of very large cellular radii, resembling 
the spokes of a wheel, passed through the woody zone, and 
connected the pith with the bark. In all these combinations 
the Calamites differ from every known living plant. 

If we turn to the Stigmarian roots of the Sigillaria, in default of 
accurate knowledge of its stem, we again find a thick woody 
zone between the pith and the bark; but in this instance the 
wood consists of transversely barred vessels, closely resembling 
what abound in living ferns. But, unlike what we see in ferns, 
they are here associated with regularly diverging medullary rays, 
which split up the wood into wedge-shaped segments,—a form 
of structure approaching that of exogenous rather than of 
acrogenous trees. Then, again, we have in several of the coal- 
plants the singular type of pith which botanists term ‘ discord.’ 
Phytologists were long perplexed by some extraordinary fossils, 
known as Sternbergi, and which appeared to consist of a linear 
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series of flattened circular disks of sandstone, resembling some 
pre-adamite Voltaic pile. Professor Williamson discovered that 
most of these were merely the inorganic casts of the hollow dis- 
cord piths of carboniferous pine-trees ; and Corda also arrived at 
the same conclusion as to their nature; but he found only them 
in the interior of a Lycopodiaceous plant. In all these cases the 
mud or sand had found its way into the central spaces through 
the broken ends of the stems. At the present time no known 
conifer or Lycopod possesses this form of pith; but it occurs in 
the common white Jasmine, in the Juglandacez, or walnut-tribe 
of plants, and in some Euphorbie.* A curious illustration of 
the persistence of elementary types of structure, throughout all 
time, though such types are re-distributed in new and endless 
combinations.t 

If we turn from the plants of the coal-measures to those of 
the Ooiites, we find equally decisive proofs, that, in referring 
fossil plants to existing groups, we must allow for very wide 
variations between the fossil and recent types. If we visit the 
productive coast of Yorkshire, especially the picturesque bay of 
Runswick, with its rocky shore, and overhanging cliffs, we shall 
find many traces of the fronds of Cycadean plants. Possibly we 
ought to speak in the past, rather than in the present tense ; for 
even practical geologists are sometimes compelled to become the 
‘laudatores temporis acti.’ Young fossil-hunters go to the 
Yorkshire coast, armed with hammer and chisel, and expect to 
pick up fossils as thickly strewn as leaves in autumn. When we 





* E. nereifolia. 

+ We yet require mueh more knowledge than we now possess on the structure of the 
carboniferons plants; but we hope that, ere long, many of the existing gaps in our 
knowledge will be filled up. Mr. Binney, of Manchester, has long been a diligent 
worker in this interesting field of inquiry ; and we were glad to observe that, at the last 
successful meeting in Manchester, the Council of the British Association made him and 
his coadjutor a grant of money to aid in the prosecution of these inquiries. Experience 
has satisfied us that the structure of these fossils must mainly be ascertained through 
the study of small branches, and not of the large stems. The former are often found 
in perfect and entire preservation, whilst the latter are usually in a fragmentary state, 
and also with their tissues disturbed by the process of mineralization. It was through 
such a fragment, from the Coalbrook Dale deposit, that the key was obtained that 
solved the difficulties respecting Sternbergie. 

Another point equally clear is, that the student who would be thoroughly successful, 
must learn to prepare his own thin sections, and not be dependent upon the lapidary. 
It is only thus that he can clearly ascertain the relations of the various parts of the 
structure. Important questions often turn upon the exact direction in which a section 
of some small fragment has been made; and such fragments, too small to be trans- 
ferred to other hands than those of the observer, often reveal important facts. The man 
who possesses some manual dexterity in the preparation of his specimens, a dexterity 
easily acquired, enjoys a material advantage over less skilled observers. 
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were young, this was not far from the truth, and many a glorious 
haul have we had under the toppling cliffs of Runswick ; drinking 
in health from the fresh breezes of the German ocean ; watch- 
ing the fishermen’s wives, with their picturesque blue coats and 
short scarlet petticoats, hunting for limpets, wherewith to bait 
their husbands’ lines; our baskets filled with fossil Cycadean 
fronds that had tumbled from the ‘ cap-rock,’ at the top of the 
cliff, and with Ammonites and Belemnites gathered on the blue 
scar left bare by the retiring tide. Miller’s genius has made 
Cromarty Bay a classic ground ; but no one has yet done justice 
to the Yorkshire coast. Yet the wide world could scarcely 
furnish a region more fertile in all relating either to science, art, 
or traditionary lore, than that glorious shore. But so far as 
fossil-hunting is concerned, it is no longer what it was. Some 
parts of the shore are ‘ preserved,’ being let to jet-hunters, who 
regard collectors much as a gamekeeper would do a strange and 
unauthorized sportsman who was encroaching upon his manor. 
Then the diminished number of the fossils has caused their col- 
lection to be chiefly done by deputy, so that collectors now 
buy where their forefathers gathered hammer in hand. Never- 
theless, this state of things is not without its advantages. It 
has raised up a band of professional collectors of humble station, 
but considerable local knowledge and great industry, and who 
are now the chief instruments in bringing fossils to light. We 
presume that few geologists have visited the Yorkshire coast, 
especially the neighbourhood of Scarborough, without making 
the acquaintance of ‘ Irish Peter.’ 

But to return from this digression, into which sunny reminis- 
cences of Runswick Bay have tempted us. Amongst the Cycadean 
fronds found in that locality, are the same extraordinary fossils 
like the flowers of large turn-cap lilies, but which, when they 
grew on their parent plant, were like lilies reversed. The 
stem entered where the stamens and petals of the flower 
should be; whilst, instead of the footstalk of the latter, there was 
a thick pear-shaped prolongation of the stem, enclosed within 
the circle of incurved petal-like scales, and which terminated in 
a small primeval model of the Eddystone Lighthouse, with all 
its peculiarities of swelling base, tapering form, circling gallery, 
and lantern cupola. There is no question that these fossils 
formed part of the fructification of the Cycads to which the more 
abundant fronds belong; but there is nothing at all resembling 
it in any known living Cycad. The plant has been of the arbores- 
cent type, like the Cycas Circinalis, of Japan ; and specimens of 
the stem and bark have been found, covered with beautiful 
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rhomboidal scars, which prove it to have had all the general 
features of a Cycadean plant, except the inflorescence or fructi- 
fication. It would be easy to multiply similar facts, all leading 
to the conclusion, that amongst fossil plants there was a wider 
divergence from living types than amongst fossil animals ; oc- 
casioning one of the most serious difficulties to be encountered 
by the student of fossil phytology, when endeavouring to 
re-unite his broken fragments, and ‘restore’ the objects of his 
study. 

The physical conditions in which fossil plants are preserved, 
are as varied as those of fossil animals. In some cases the entire 
plant is converted into a film of pure coal. This is usually the 
case with the fossil fronds of the coal-measures, as well as the 
Oolitic deposits of Gristhorpe Bay ; indeed, of most of the older 
fossil plants that have been preserved in fine shale or laminated 
mud. Where plants are preserved in ironstone, this coaly matter 
is less in amount; its place being taken by the red oxydes of 
iron, and, on the Yorkshire coast, by considerable quantities of 
white aluminous substance, known amongst mineralogists by 
the name of Scarbroite. When plants are preserved in sandstone, 
all trace of structure is usually gone, and we have rarely more 
than a cast or impression of the fossil, sometimes coated over 
with a thin film of coal. - 

The ordinary conditions in which the large stems found in the 
coal-measures occur, illustrates some of the rough treatment they 
have received. The trunks continued to stand where they grew 
in the wide-spreading mud of some shallow but encroaching sca. 
The upper parts of the stems became broken off by accident or 
decay ; whilst the woody interior of what was left standing be- 
came rotten, though the bark resisted the destroying influences, 
and retained its cylindricform. The water surrounding the bases 
of these shattered stems gradually imbedded them in successive 
layers of stratified mud, whilst the sinking of the ground brought 
their upper extremities down to the water level. Whenever this 
occurred, the fluid element would pour into the cylinder of bark, 
floating out all the half-decayed fragments of the original stem, 
and replacing them by layers of such mud as there happened to 
be suspended in the water. This is shown to have been the course 
of events by the great difference often seen between the earthy 
matter filling the stems, and that which surrounds them at the 
same levels. Of course we should expect that when the water 
occupied these hollow stems, it would also deposit within- them 
whatever happened to be floating over its own surface. It was 
in this strange position, that Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. Dawson 
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found in Nova Scotia the remains of the dendrerpeton, one of 
few known reptiles of the coal-measures ; as also of a pupa, almost 
the only example of an air-breathing land-shell hitherto dis- 
covered among the older rocks.* Dr. Hooker found similar but 
smaller stems, which looked as if stuffed with pre-Adamite 
sausages ; but which proved to be Lepidostrobi, or cones of the 
Lepidodendron. 

But notwithstanding all these rude shocks and changes of 
fortune, our stem has yet to undergo further vicissitudes. It is 
now the turn of the bark to be altered. In most instances this 
became converted by slow degrees into coal ; or, as in the fossil 
woods of the Yorkshire liassic rocks, into the jet of which so many 
popular ornaments for feminine adornment are constructed. 

In all the cases of which we have spoken, except the last, 
the original organic structure has wholly disappeared,—the 
elements having recombined, in accordance with the laws of 
mechanical and chemical affinity, and not those of organization. 
But there is another group of fossils, in which much of the 
original elements of the plants remains, retaining more or less 
of their original structure ; which group supplies the chief of the 
objects that are now being studied with so much interest. The 
finest examples of this class are usually obtained from the close- 
grained ironstone of the coal-measures. 

In another important class of stems, either part or the whole 
of the original woody elements has disappeared, and been 
replaced by mineral matter foreign to the living plant. This is 
frequently iron pyrites, as is the case with a fine fragment of 
Stigmarian root now before us; in all, the wood has gone, but its 
structural peculiarities have been retained by the substituted 
iron. Still more frequently the replacing material is silex or 
flint, as in the case of the fossil tertiary palms of Antigua, 
Egypt, and Australia, as well as in the still more remarkable 
plants from the coal-measures of Autun in France. How the 
delicate woody tissues became replaced with hard silica, which 
retained all the beautiful organization of the living plants, is not 
very clear. The change has obviously been due to a quick 
process of interstitial substitution ; the deposition of each atom 
of new material being effected as the corresponding atom of 
wood was removed. But, however accomplished, in some 
respects, the microscopic tissues can actually be better studied 





* Whilst these pages are passing through the press, we have received intelligence 
of the further discovery of reptiles and land shells, in America, in precisely similar 
situations. 
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in some of these fossils than in the living plants, because of the 
ease with which very thin sections can be obtained, without dis- 
turbing their delicate structures. 

From the above remarks, it will be seen that, in their conver- 
sion from a recent to a fossil state, plants have assumed various 
conditions, which may be represented in the following tabular 
form :— 

Wood in peat bogs; some 
lignites. 
Silicified woods of oolites; 


” Chemical elements partly lost, and wood in ironstone nodules 
Original Structure } replaced by foreign matter .., of coal-measure. 


retained .., a . 
Chemical elements wholly lost ; 3 vitised fossile of ccal- 


cr 
Chemical elements retained 


" sean : measures, silicified woods 
entire substitution of mineral of Autun, Egypt, Antigua, 
and Australia. 

Ferns of coal- 
measures, &c, 
In the bark only; wooded ) g- -» 

Original Structure ’ pith replaced by mecha- "suena 
lost... ne hg introduced mate- eoal-macasures. 
Chemical elements wholly gone, replaced by) Calamites, &e., 

mechanically introduced materials forming in coarse sand- 
_ inorganic casts eee oe stones. 


These physical conditious, which fossil plants present, naturally 
lead us to the consideration of the chemical changes they have 
undergone in the process of fossilization, and especially of con- 
version into beds of coal. It is needless, at the present day, to 
remind our readers that every atom of coal which they consume 
was once part of a living plant, and that all our coal-seams are 
the altered products of masses of vegetable matter. Before 
referring to the chemical constitution of coal, we require to 
know the average composition of living vegetable structures. 
The late Professor Johnson gave an analysis of wheat, oats, peas, 
hay, turnips, and potatoes, and found that they contained the 
following per-centages of the four organic elements, and of 
inorganic ash :— 


matter ... eee eco 
— 
( Chemical elements 


largely retained . In the entire plant 





Carbon. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. Oxygen. 
5°7 T4 


Wheat ... w. 455 3°5 43° 

Oats “ss ..., 50°7 64 2°2 386°7 
Peas wie .. 465 61 i 40°1 
Hay ao ... 458 5: ‘| 88°7 
Turnips... ... 42:9 56 42-2 
Potatoes .. 441 58 y 43°9 


As the above analyses are chiefly those either of succulent 
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plants, or of such as contain a limited amount of woody 
matter, we give in addition Baers’ analyses of several woody 
substances :— 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Ash. 
Birch wood ... .. 488 61 43°9 0-9 
White beech wood... 48° 61 44°9 08 
Oak ... en ... 48°9 59 43°2 2° 
Alder ine .. 48°6 59 44°7 06 
Pine, small branches 50°6 6°2 42°5 05 
Pine, large branches 498 6 43°1 06 


We may compare these results with the following table of the 
composition of various coals. The first three are from the 
analyses of Mr. H. Taylor, and the remainder were published by 
Dr. Playfair and the late Sir Henry De la Beche, but made, we 
presume, by the former gentleman :— 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Nitrogen. Oxygen. Ash. Sulphur. 


Blaydon ner _ 736 GO 23 10 £13 
muinous coa eee 
16°8 


Ditto, inferior .. 703 4°7 1°4 

Cannel _... ~~ ww 5 . 

Wigan Cannel... 79°2 6 ; 

Balearres, Lindsay... 83-9 56 

Balecarres, four feet... 742 - 5 

Nixon’s Merthyr, ‘ 43 
(Welsh,) ... - 

Gadley, nine feet, . 43 
(Welsh, ... in 

Hartley, Newcastle... . 55 2 


j 89 
; 92 
. 16 
71 —_ 


5 
3 
7 
5 
8 
2 
2 
3- 


It will connect these tables if we give some of Baer’s analyses 
of peat and brown coal, or lignite,—substances which occupy 
an intermediate position between recent vegetable matter and 
true coal :— 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Ash. 

Peat... ons -. 515 4°6 33°9 98 
Do.... cn .. 501 53 35°2 9°3 
Do.... cee .. 503 4°2 34°2 111 
Brown coal ... ... 61:2 51 21°2 123 
Do. oes .. 555 41 19°2 211 


If we take the mean of these tables, we obtain the following 
average results as to the composition of the three forms of 
vegetable matter, and which may be regarded as respectively 
representing recent vegetable matter, that of the tertiary age, 
and ancient coal. We may observe that in all these tables we 

VOL. XVII. NO, XXXIV. G G 
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have left out the minor decimals, and now omit the sulphur and 
nitrogen, as unimportant to our inquiry :— 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygen. Ash. 
Recent owe we 475 59 42°2 3 


Peat and lignite ... 53°7 46 28°7 12.7 
Coal... one --- 80°2 52 41 63 


We thus learn that the principal change which has attended 
the conversion of recent vegetable substances into coal, has been 
the loss of half their hydrogen, and nearly all their oxygen. We 
must remember that the excess of carbon in the coal has not 
resulted from the replacing of the lost oxygen by carbon intro- 
duced from some external source; consequently, where we find 
eighty per cent. of carbon, in the place of forty-seven per cent., 
that high amount requires to represent it nearly double the 
amount of oxygen and hydrogen that are given in the first line 
of the table. The composition of peat and lignite is so obviously 
intermediate between recent woods and coal, (the peat, as we 
should expect from its more modern origin, approaching nearer 
the former, and the tertiary lignite, the latter,) that no doubt can 
exist respecting the slow and gradual nature of the chemical 
processes by which these changes have been effected. 

The first table which we have given shows how considerable 
are the variations in the composition of coals. The fact is, the 
chemical composition, and consequent quality of coal, largely 
depends upon the nature of its ‘ roof,’ or rock which immedi- 
ately covers the coal-seam. The Stigmarian clay, or ‘ floor,’ on 
which the coal rests, is constant in its nature ; but the roof varies 
enormously. The constancy of the former was one of the ancient 
conditions on which the growth of the vegetable matter depended. 
The composition of the latter depended on accidental circum- 
stances, having no relation to the origin of the coal, but much to 
its quality and composition. Sometimes it is a compact shale or 
clay, through which scarcely any gases could escape. This is the 
roof which the coal-owner most admires. At others it is a 
porous sandstone, through which gases would filter as through 
a sieve. The component elements of the buried vegetable mass 
have been gradually released from the mutual bonds that held 
them together. Thus set free, some of them escaped, whilst 
those which remained found the new and variable combinations 
to which are due the several qualities of coal. 

We have endeavoured to account for the existence of coal 
and its variable composition; but we have said nothing 
of the way in which such vast masses, spread over wide 
areas, were introduced into the interior of the earth. Two 
hypotheses long divided the geological world on this point. 
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A small section, led by Brongniart, was in favour of the 
notion that coal seams had once been vast peat bogs which 
had sunk under the ocean. Other geologists had become familiar 
with the vast rafts of drift wood brought down by the waters of 
the Mississippi, and which, after accumulating in the Gulf of 
Mexico, ultimately became saturated with water, and sank to the 
bottom. They inferred that the vegetable material of coal had 
been accumulated in a similar manner. The former of these 
schools appealed to the widely extended areas and the uniform 
thickness of coal seams as incompatible with an origin so local in 
its nature, and likely to be so irregular in the amount of vege- 
table matter accumulated. Their opponents replied by appealing 
to the fact that the trees and plants found associated with the 
coal-measures were not of a class seen growing on the peat bogs ; 
that these were usually devoid of all but a scanty herbaceous or 
half-shrubby vegetation, and could never have furnished the soil 
in which the Sigillariz and Lepidodendra would flourish. 

Such was the state of the question when the construction of 
the Manchester and Bolton railway revealed some fine trees 
belonging to the coal-measures, standing perpendicularly, and 
spreading out their huge roots above a thin coal seam, just as 
they had done when living. This discovery, associated with that 
of Sir William Logan, that the floor of the coal seam was always 
a fire-clay, filled with Stigmarian roots and rootlets, led Messrs. 
Binney and Bowman to the conclusion that the Dixon Fold trees, 
just referred to had grown where they now stood; that they 
had, in fact, constituted part of a primeval forest ; that a similar 
forest was represented by each coal seam ; and that the thick- 
ness of the seam depended upon the time that the forest had 
flourished, undisturbed by any of the vast forces which altered 
the levels of land and sea. ° 

We have already glanced at the changes which probably took 
place. Vast regions of land covered with vegetation, apparently 
presented almost uniformly level surfaces, but little raised above 
the waters of the ocean. Indeed, it is not improbable that these 
were vast saline marshes planted in a shallow sea, but little 
disturbed by tides; that the huge Sigillarize grew out of the 
spongy vegetable mass which encompassed their roots, like the 
Mangroves in the Keys of Florida, or like the river vegetation in 
the deadly lagoons of Western Africa. Such an origin would 
explain the myriads of aquatic shells, whether marine or fresh- 
water is as yet uncertain, as well as the remains of fish, that are 
constantly found associated with the beds of coal. As the plants 
grew, vegetable mud accumulated about their roots, forming a 
peaty soil. At length the land sank to a lower level, and became 
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submerged beneath the ocean. Aqueous currents now flowed 
over the depressed forest. These were sometimes gentle, bringing 
with them mud so finely comminuted that, falling upon the 
vegetation covering the submerged land, it preserved, with 
the minute accuracy of the electrotype, every detail of surface 
and outline: whilst doing this, it also sealed up, almost hermeti- 
cally, the gases set free by the slow decomposition of the subja- 
cent vegetable mass. 

But these seas were not always tranquil. There were seasons 
of storm and tempest; the currents then brought down coarser 
materials ; the plants were covered with rough grits and sand- 
stones, admired by neither miner nor physiologist, however 
adapted to the purposes of the builder and the architect. In the 
course of ages, the land once more reached the surface of the 
water; the fine mud in which the plants with Stigmarian roots 
luxuriated, was again deposited; a living vegetation once 
more resumed its reign, to be buried as its predecessor had 
been. The processes that we have just described were gone 
through anew; again and again repeated, until those vast reser- 
voirs of fuel were stored up, destined by the loving provi- 
dence of God to constitute one of His chiefest blessings to the 
yet uncreated human race. 

Dependent as our vast commercial interests are upon a con- 
tinued supply of this precious fuel, it becomes a question of no 
small moment, both to manufacturers and to senators, what the 
amount of that supply is likely to be in future years. Nothing 
can be more discordant than the conclusions at which even prac- 
tical men have arrived on this point. It appears that the average 
quantity of coal annually raised in Great Britain is eighty 
millions of tons, whilst the whole world beside only raises about 
thirty millions. This quantity will certainly increase year by 
year, rather than become diminished. A curious illustration of 
the uncertain value of testimony on this point is afforded by the 
evidence which Mr. Hugh Taylor gave, in 1829, before a select 
committee of the House of Lords, respecting the duration of the 
great northern coal-field of Northumberland and Durham. He 
calculated that the consumption from that field would proceed at 
the rate of 3,500,000 tons per annum, and that its duration 
might be safely estimated at more than seventeen centuries ; 
but already, in little more than thirty years, that annual con- 
sumption has risen from three and a half to seventeen millions 
of tons. In 1846, Mr. Greenwell estimated its duration at 
three hundred and thirty-one years; whilst Mr. Hall, wisely 
recognising the steady increase in the demand, concludes that 
the coal-field in question would probably become exhausted in 
two hundred and fifty-six years. 
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When the writer of this article first visited Lancashire, 
twenty-five years ago, the coal raised from the Lancashire and 
Cheshire fields was estimated at three-and-a-half millions of 
tons per annum. It is now found to be nearly eleven millions. 
It is obvious that all previous calculations made on this subject 
will be vitiated that do not recognise this rapid increase of con- 
sumption in the past, as typical of what will take place in the 
future ; and were mining to be carried to no greater depth than 
is at present customary, the existing coal-fields would soon be 
worked out. Illustrations of what is likely to take place are 
already being afforded by the eastern coal-field of Lancashire. 
Some years ago that field was not only equal to the wants of 
its own district, but exported largely to other towns. This is 
no longer the case; the Ashton, Hyde, and Dukinfield district 
now receives large supplies from Yorkshire. Oldham, in like 
manner, receives a considerable amount from other quarters 
to supply the local consumption. The same may be affirmed 
even to a larger extent of the towns of Rochdale, Heywood, 
Bury, Bacup, Rawtenstall, and Bolton, which, in addition to 
the supplies yielded by their own vicinity, draw largely from 
the valuable coal-fields of Wigan and its neighbourhood. 
These, especially the three belts near to the town of Wigan, 
are probably not to be equalled in Great Britain for quality of 
coal, number of seams, nature of roofs, freedom from water, 
and general facilities for working. But, notwithstanding this, 
few persons who knew Wigan twenty years ago, and who know 
it now, would have imagined that coals could have become so 
scarce in that short space of time. If the demand for coal 
increases during the next eighty years at the rate of the last 
twenty, we believe that the rich Wigan deposits will be 
exhausted for all practical purposes. 

Of course we are fully alive to the fact that there are vast 
extensions of the coal-measures underlying the Permian, Triassic, 
and Oolitic rocks of England ; and that, were it possible to work 
all these at unlimited depths, they would supply the world to 
the end of time. But, unfortunately, no such possibility exists ; 
and in estimating the probable future supply, the main question 
to be solved is, the depth to which these coal seams can be pro- 
fitably followed. Several elements enter into this problem ; 
one of the most important being that of temperature. The heat 
increases as we descend, at the rate of about one degree to 
every sixty or seventy feet; it is obvious, then, that a depth of 
two thousand five hundred feet would bring our miners into a 
tropical temperature, and arrest their working powers ; but the 
impediments springing from this source can be largely counter- 
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acted by artificial ventilation. Then there are the difficulties 
connected with the adaptation of machinery to these great 
depths; but even these can be overcome, though, of course, 
it would be impossible to work mines at such a depth, and yet 
sell the produce at any thing like the existing rates. 

The system of sinking deep mines has already been put into 
operation. Twenty years ago, in Lancashire a ¢wo hundred 
yards’ shaft was considered a very deep one, and no one then 
dreamed of sinking siz or seven hundred yards. But such 
deep pits are steadily multiplying, suggesting to us what is 
likely to occur within the next twenty years. Mr. Hull has 
arrived at the following results from his own investigations 
on this subject :— 


‘1. There are coal deposits in various parts of England and Wales 
at all depths, down to 9,000 or 10,000 feet. 

‘2. That mining is possible to a depth of 4,000 feet, but beyond 
this the high temperature will prove a barrier. 

‘3. The temperature of a coal mine at a depth of 4,000 feet will 
probably be found as high as 120° Fahrenheit ; but there is reason to 
believe that, by the agency of an efficient system of ventilation, this 
temperature may be so reduced, at least during the cooler months of 
the year, as to allow of mining operations without unusual danger 
to health. 

‘4. That for working mines of greater depth than 2,000 or 2,500 
feet, underground stages, with independent winding machinery and 
engines, will be found not only to render very deep mining practicable, 
but also to lessen the amount of risk from accident. 

‘5. Lastly: Adopting a depth of 4,000 feet as the limit to deep 
mining, there is still a quantity of coal in store in England and 
Wales sufficient to afford a supply of sixty millions of tons for about 
a thousand years.’— Hull, p. 174. 


These would be cheering results, if we could cordially accept 
them, but unfortunately we cannot ; and we would urge with all 
the earnestness in our power, that government should pay more 
especial attention to this vital subject than it has hitherto done. 
Of course, there are but two points on which any interference 
could be effectual: these are, the exportation of coal, and the 
wasteful processes of mining nowin vogue. The former of these 
involves the great free-trade question of the day, and the right 
of each coal proprietor to sell the produce of his land and labour 
at the best possible price. The latter is even a still more diffi- 
cult thing to meddle with, and must, perhaps, be met rather by 
the provisions made on the part of landed proprietors, when 
leasing their subterranean property to practical miners, than by 
any thing that government can do. At present, the proprietor 
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having a life interest in his estate, or the lessee holding it for a 
limited term of years, desires to obtain from the mines the largest 
amount of the most valuable coal, at the smallest working loss. 
The result is, that vast quantities of inferior, but yet valuable, 
material are left in the pits; quantities that would do something 
towards meeting the growing consumpfion in this kingdom. 

At present we can do no more than give utterance to a warning 
note. Our manufacturing and commercial interests rest upon our 
supplies of coal as their foundation stone ; our commercial rivals 
across the Atlantic possess magnificent coal-fields, that are prac- 
tically of indefinite extent. It is true, that at present their 
commercial system is undergoing a rude disturbance which is 
shaking it to pieces; but this is merely a passing storm. Their 
territorial advantages, and their Anglo-Saxon energies, will 
eventually raise them above these commotions of the lower 
atmosphere of political life. Exhaust our coal-fields, and their 
supremacy becomes complete. We trust it is not yet too late to 
ward off the coming evil, and to enable the British flag for yet 
another thousand years to brave ‘ the battle and the breeze.’ 


Arr. VI.—1. Letter of Proressorn Max Muxier to CHEVALIER 
Bunsen ; Oxford, August, 1853; on the Classification of the 
Turanian Languages. In Bunsen’s ‘ Outlines of the Philo- 
sophy of Universal History” Longman. 1854. 

2. A Survey of the Three Families of Language,—Semitic, Arian, 
and Turanian. By Max Miuier, M.A., Ph.D. Second 
Edition. Williams and Norgate. 1855. 

3. Lectures on the Science of Language. By Max Mixer, M.A. 
Longman. 1861. 


Few sciences have made greater way the last few years than 
the one on which Mr. Max Miiller writes with so much zest 
and spirit. It is, perhaps, the youngest of the sisterhood of 
the sciences. If it was not absolutely born in the present cen- 
tury, a decade or two of the century had passed before it left its 
cradle. And to this day it is without a fixed name. Glosso- 
logy, Phonology, ‘ Linguistique,’ Comparative Philology,—these 
and other titles have been given it, without finding general 
acceptance ; and it is still open to any appellation which shall 
answer to its character, and gain the concurrence of its fathers 
and compeers. Mr. Miiller, indeed, in the outset of his lec- 
tures above named, thinks it necessary to vindicate for his sub- 
ject a place among the sciences, strictly so called. He argues 
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very forcibly, that language is not a historical study simply, like 
the fine arts. It is as truly inductive as astronomy or geology. 
He goes further. He maintains that it is one of the ‘ physical’ 
sciences. We wish this term could be substituted by a better. 
It is ambiguous, and begets doubts which may prejudice the 
author’s reasoning. ‘There are two great divisions of human 
knowledge,’ he says, ‘ which, according to their subject-matter, 
are called physical and historical. Physical science deals with 
the works of God; historical science with the works of man.’ 
This is his definition; and, applying it, he refers art, law, poli- 
tics, and, strange to tell, ‘religion,’ to the latter of the two 
classes ; while he claims for language the title of a science physi- 
cal, and puts it into the same category with geometry, botany, 
and comparative anatomy. But, even if this distinction of 
physical and historical science were a happy one, as we think it 
is not, it is surely undesirable to apply it without more precise 
definition, where it will so certainly be misunderstood. Lan- 
guage is not a physical science in the same sense in which many 
other sciences are physical. It borders too hard, at every point, 
on the province of mind to be adequately designated by this 
general term. It is ascience. It is an inductive science. But 
it is, in truth, one of two great sciences—religion and speech— 
which stand by themselves in the realm of knowledge, which are 
neither wholly physical nor wholly historical, and which it is 
undesirable to call by names that belong of right to what is 
either simply material or altogether human. 

If there be difference of opinion, however, as to the style by 
which the science of language should be designated, there can be 
none as to the rapidity of its growth, or the promise which it 
gives of a robust and active manhood. Young as it is, it is a 
veritable Hercules. Already it has strangled more serpents than 
its enemies are at all willing to believe ; and there is a fire in its 
eye, and a firmness in its tread, and a muscular energy in its 
grasp, which augur well for its future health and power. How 
many absurdities it has exploded,—what a new face it has put 
upon ancient literature, sacred and profane,—and to how import- 
ant issues it points, both in speculative and practical know- 
ledge, is known to all who have marked its history, and are 
even moderately conversant with its leading facts and principles. 
There is an end now to the empiricism, which made the Welsh 
a dialect of the Hebrew, for no better reason than that certain 
words in the one language bore an external likeness to certain 
words in the other. We shall no longer hear Latin spoken of as 
the daughter of Greek, or wander about without a clue in the 
weary labyrinth formed by the ‘Ionic,’ ‘ Doric,’ and their 
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brethren. To say nothing of the worthy members of the 
Metropolitan Chapter of Pampeluna two centuries since, whom 
Mr. Miiller quotes as having no doubt that Bask was the primi- 
tive language of mankind, Grimm, Bopp, and Renan would ask 
hard questions of any one, who should affirm that even Hebrew, 
as we have it, held this high honour. In regard to the lineage 
of human tongues, indeed, and to what is nearly connected with 
this, the ethnical relations which subsist between the various 
races of mankind, the light which has come from the modern 
study of language is so abundant, that it is difficult to reproduce 
to the mind the dimness and confusion which previously obtained 
respecting them. Some of the darkest places of history have 
received a sudden if not a brilliant illumination from the lights 
of the new science; and, after what we have seen the last ten or 
twenty years, it is impossible to divine the extent to which 
classical philology, biblical science, and even some of the highest 
problems of our nature, so far as they fall within the range of 
scientific inquiry, may be resolved or furthered by means of it. 
De Quincey called the study of languages the dry-rot of the 
human mind; and he would not be far wrong, if it were true, as 
he alleges, that in language everything is arbitrary. The precise 
contrary is the fact. In language—so the new-born science is 
bold enough to assure us—nothing is arbitrary. And it is 
doubtless the discovery of this, and of what it involves, which 
has secured for it the general attention it enjoys, and which 
makes it a favourite scarcely less in the parlour and domestic 
schoolroom, than in the cloisters of colleges and the closets of 
divines. 

If it be marvellous that mankind allowed so many centuries to 
pass away without finding the key to the mysteries of speech, it 
is not difficult to enumerate some at least of the causes which 
led, under the hand of Divine Providence, to our present 
acquaintance with them. The general quickening which the 
mind of Western Europe received at the period of the French 
Revolution,—the progress of modern geographical discovery, 
stimulating the interest which man everywhere feels in his fel- 
low man,—the sudden access of facilities for communication 
between distant parts of the earth,—the literary and scientific 
curiosity awakened by growing connexion with the peoples of 
the further East,—the rapid spread of the Gospel among heathen 
nations by missionary and other agencies,—the demand for the 
Scriptures in languages hitherto unstudied and unknown,—the 
labours of continental scholars over the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
—these, and a crowd of other influences, served to bring the 
subject of language before men’s eyes, to invest it with a new 
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importance, and to force upon scientific thinkers the necessity of 
endeavouring to use this great instrument of mind with an intel- 
ligence and certainty such as had never before been reached. 
Early in the eighteenth century the genius of Leibnitz, fore- 
stalling the science of a hundred years later, had employed the 
inductive method in the study of languages; and by the zeal 
with which he strove to call the attention of European Jiterati to 
this long-neglected subject, he became the author of two great 
works, which, jointly with the forces already named, contributed 
not a little to pave the way for the science of language as it now 
is. The first of these was the so-called Catalogue of Languages, 
published in 1800 by the Spanish Jesuit Hervas; the other was 
the still more famous ‘ Mithridates’ of Adelung, published a 
few years after. Both these books owed their existence less or 
more to Leibnitz, and both opened the door to their more illus- 
trious successors. Adelung was much indebted to the less 
known Hervas, though he wrought with other and independent 
materials, the bulk of which came from the Glossarium Compa- 
rativum Linguarum totius Orbis, printed at St. Petersburg in 
two editions, 1787-1791, under the auspices of the Empress 
Catharine. Mr. Miiller has only done an act of literary justice 
in giving Hervas’s work a high place among the immediate pre- 
cursors of Schlegel, Bopp, and their associates. He was the 
first to point out the true grounds on which the affinity of lan- 
guages must be determined. He traced the organic unity of 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and other Semitic tongues. He proved that 
Bask was not, as commonly supposed, a language of the Celtic 
stock. He established the family likeness of the Malayo- 
Polynesian group of languages. He had even glimpses of the 
connexion which subsists between the Greek and the then 
almost fabulous language of ancient India. Still, important as 
the appearance of these great works was, the principles upon 
which they were constructed were often altogether unscientific ; 
and we may very well doubt, with Mr. Miiller, whether, of 
themselves, they ‘ could long have sustained the interest of the 
student of languages,’ or have led to any such results as have come 
of a yet more important event which followed close upon them. 
The discovery we speak of,—the day-spring of comparative phi- 
lology,—was the discovery of Sanskrit. This venerable and 
majestic language, the speech of Northern India centuries before 
the Christian era ; the tongue which, even so early as the days of 
Solomon, made its echoes heard on the banks of the Jordan ; the 
language of the Vedas, the Mahabharata, and the Puranas; the 
parent of Pali and its colossal literature; studied in Hindustan 
by Buddhist pilgrims from China long before the days of Con- 
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stantine and Justinian; an object of interest to every people that in 
succession gained the empire of the East ; kept back with almost 
frantic jealousy by the Brahmins of later times from the eyes of 
Europeans;—this ancient, sacred, and wonderful language at 
length found its way into the hands of western scholars, and, by its 
obvious affinity to Greek and Latin, threw open a new world to 
the researches of philology, and created an epoch in the history of 
science, the greatness of which is even yet unmeasured. We 
must refer our readers to Mr. Miiller’s lectures for particulars as 
to the way in which Sanskrit became grammatically known in 
England, Germany, and elsewhere, by the labours of Sir William 
Jones, Carey, Wilkins, Colebrooke, Bopp, and others. What 
we have now to do with is the revolution which the knowledge 
of it wrought throughout the whole sphere of linguistic study. 
It put an end to the reign of guess and hap-hazard. It showed 
that there were certain fixed laws under which languages agreed 
or differed. It drew the line between the apparent and the real, 
the organic and the accidental, connexion of tongues. It cleared 
away a whole troop of misconceptions as to the origin and his- 
torical development and relations of the various forms of human 
speech. Finally, it laid the basis of a new and scientific analysis 
and classification of languages ; and for the first time approached, 
on the side of reason and matter of fact, the great theoretical 
questions in which the study of language culminates. 

One of the first results of the inquiries, to which the causes 
above recited gave birth, was the discovery of what is known as 
Grimm’s law of the interchange and correspondence of the con- 
sonantal elements of language. It had often before been 
remarked by philologists, that certain words, roots, and inflec- 
tions, in this or that language, answered to similar forms in 
some other language. It was all but inevitable, that the classi- 
cal scholar should observe the likeness in build and meaning, 
which sisto in Latin bears to histemi in Greek, and that nouns 
in um in the one language were very commonly represented by 
nouns in on in the other. In like manner, the student of 
Hebrew, with his Arabic lexicon in hand, could hardly fail to 
see that the yalad of the former was the walada of the latter; 
and that there was a strange literal conformity between the per- 
sonal prefixes and affixes of the verbs in the two tongues. But 
that resemblances like these were the effect of causes having their 
seat in the constitution of human nature, and that they were as 
much reducible to law as any other phenomena coming under 
the cognizance of science, was a fact which Grimm was the first 
distinctly to enunciate and formulize. At the waving of his 
magic wand the primary elements of speech arranged themselves 
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after the order and plan of their natural genesis by the organs 
of speech; and it was shown from an ample induction of parti- 
culars, that where agreements such as those just named were 
found to subsist between languages, they were due either to 
interchanges among letters of the same organ, or to permuta- 
tions of letters of one organ for those of another, under definite 
and even rigorous linguistic law. The letters ¢ and d, for exam- 
ple, are both of the order called dental; and, on comparing the 
English and German languages, it will be seen that, where we 
use the latter of the two, our neighbours are foud of employ- 
ing the former. Thus ¢ag, tief, tod, traum, taube, tochter appear 
on this side the Channel as day, deep, death, dream, dove, 
daughter ; and on the same principle the drei, dick, dorn, durch, 
and dank of the one language are pronounced three, thick, thorn, 
through, and thanks in the other. This is a case in which letters 
of the same organ regularly answer to one another. A kindred 
phenomenon may be illustrated by the letters 4,7, and p. These, 
though of different organs, all stand in the same relation to their 
respective classes, and are found to change among themselves, 
within certain limits, as well as with the consonants of the 
several groups to which they belong. Thus the Aramzan and 
Ethiopic languages exhibit a # in certain verbal affixes, which in 
Hebrew appears as ¢; and there are Greek and Latin forms, both 
roots and derivatives, in which a ¢ or a p stands as the representa- 
tive of a Sanskrit &. In like manner aspirated and unaspirated 
letters may be observed to follow determinable rules of mutation ; 
and what one language writes dh or bh, another will write d or d. 
These are simple examples of a large and often subtle system of 
literal correspondence, which springs out of the very nature of 
languages, and of itself removes the study of speech from the 
domain of accident and mechanical contrivance to that of science 
and law. There are savage tribes in the Fiji Islands, which are 
said to modify their language by design, in order to conceal the 
meaning of what they say from their enemies. They wish to 
‘hide their mind,’ as they themselves express it, from the people 
of Bau, the dominant state, and they alter the Bau dialect for 
this purpose. The missionaries believe that such is the origin of 
several of the numerous Fijian dialects; and it is possible that 
something of the kind may obtain elsewhere. But this is a fact 
of quite a different class from the phenomena just spoken of ; 
and no amount of supposable artifice could account for appear- 
ances, which are clearly the result of family relationship, and of 
the plastic power of mind acting freely under the impulse of its 
own native forces. 

Closely connected with Grimm’s law of consonant equivalents 
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—a law, which Bopp and others have carried much beyond its 
original circle,—is another important doctrine, also the fruit of 
the discovery of Sanskrit, and of the scientific researches of the 
last few years,—the doctrine of the true kinship of languages. 
Till within this time, nothing could be more arbitrary or absurd 
than the manner in which scholars were accustomed to judge of 
the agreement or disagreement of tongues. The men and bears 
which children see in the clouds are not more unlike their pro- 
totypes in nature, than the features of resemblance, which were 
often imagined to subsist between various languages, were 
unlike the correspondences of a real and demonstrable affinity. 
On this subject comparative philology is already in a position to 
speak with great confidence. It has been erroneously supposed, 
that while difference of vocabulary is a sure sign that languages 
are foreign to each other, the possession of words in common is 
an infallible proof of kindred. Neither of these canons will 
hold. The Tatar languages, as Mr. Miiller shows at large in his 
elaborate and masterly essay upon them and their fellows, are 
endlessly diversified in their vocables. They change both in time 
and space, like the sands of an estuary. Yet these languages are 
indisputably of the same great stock. Similar to this is the case of 
the multitudinous aboriginal languages of the American Indians ; 
as to whose organic unity there is evidence without end, but of 
which, it is said, scarcely any two have a word in common. On 
the other hand, nothing is more certain, than that tongues may 
use the same words, fewer or more, as joint property, and yet be 
as unlike in their fundamental character as two geological 
deposits which happen to have boulders of the same granite or 
limestone imbedded in them. The language of the ruling 
dynasty in China, the so-called Mandarin dialect, contains 
numerous words which are equally shared by it and by the 
Chinese proper ; but it is demonstrably not a tongue of the same 
description with that of the Chinaman. It is Tatar, sprinkled over 
and flavoured with forms derived from the speech of the subject 
race. Mr. Miiller refers to the Turkish, as another case in point. 
Turkish is a Tataric or Turanian language. This can be proved 
as clearly as any fact in chemistry or optics. But, in the course 
of its life, it has picked up a multitude of words belonging to the 
Arabic and Persian,—languages of quite a different character ; 
and it has so bedizened itself with their costumes, that a super- 
ficial observer might easily take it for a Semite or an Aryan. 
‘ At the present moment,’ Mr. Miiller writes, ‘the Turkish lan- 
guage, as spoken by the higher ranks at Constantinople, is so 
entirely overgrown with Persian and Arabic words, that a com- 
mon clod from the country understands but little of the Osmanli, 
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though its grammar is exactly the same as the grammar which 
he uses in his Tataric utterance.’ Were identity of words 
sufficient ground for arguing the family connexion of tongues, 
it could easily be proved that Sanskrit and Hebrew are brother 
and sister; that the language of Homer and Thucydides 
was the language of the Pharaohs; and that the speech of 
the factory girls of Manchester, in our own times, is one and 
the same with that of the boatmen of the Canton river, the 
people of the Friendly Islands, and the wandering tribes of the 
Arabian desert. It is not the dress, the look, the external form 
of a language, which determines its lineage and relationships. 
A beard is not an infallible sign of a Frenchman. Ethiopian 
serenaders are not always Negroes, though they carry black 
faces. And it would be precarious to affirm either that a 
bramble and a cactus are of the same order of plants because 
they are both prickly, or that beetles and butterflies should be 
classed together, because both have wings. Build, structure, 
organization,—this is the true basis of a scientific arrangement 
and grouping of phenomena in all departments of nature ; and 
it is the only rational test and guide which the comparative 
philologist can use in his peculiar province. A multitude of acci- 
dental causes,—contiguity, commerce, conquest, religion, litera- 
ture,—may import into a language words and forms which are 
none of its proper heritage; but these are only proselytes, and 
they no more affect the constitution and essential character of the 
tongue into which they are admitted, than the velvet is changed 
by the beads with which it is embroidered, or the chalk-rock by 
the fossil flints which are scattered through its substance. Mr. 
Miiller’s position, that there is no such thing as mixture in lan- 
guage, may seem at first sight to be a bold one; but it is per- 
fectly defensible when the terms are explained. That which 
constitutes the individuality of language does not alter. There 
may be functional changes ; there may be dismemberment, or even 
death ; but, as long as life lasts, the body and soul remain the 
same, and nothing can transmute them into what they were not 
in the beginning. We repeat it; organization is the rule of 
judgment as to the affinity of languages. If their primary ele- 
ments are of the same description, if the structure of their 
syllables follows the same laws, if their root-words are identical 
in meaning and composition, if their processes of grammatical 
derivation run in a common track, if their inflexional forms play 
a like part, and are traceable to the same parentage, if their 
methods of syntactical expression and arrangement are substan- 
tially one,—then it is safe to conclude, that the tongues we bring 
into comparison are cognates; and the degree in which these 
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resemblances are found to obtain will determine their kinship as 
nearer or more remote. On the other hand, we may safely con- 
clude, that languages which fail to exhibit these and the like 
organic correspondences, are not bound together by near family 
ties. 

Let the Fijian and Arabic languages, for example, be brought 
into comparison, with the view of ascertaining whether or not 
they are related. Here the unlikeness of the vocabularies is a fact 
which presents itself at once. Any such similarity of words as 
obtains in Dutch and English, or in Manx and Erse, is plainly 
wanting. But Hottentots and Circassians are both men, though 
their visage and frame are so dissimilar. And the languages in 
question may be one in structure, though their outward appear- 
ance be diverse. Let us see. The Fijian alphabet has few 
sounds, and those chiefly vowels and nasals ; that of the Arabic 
is large, and abounding in gutturals. Any such correspondence 
of letters, as comes of the operation of Grimm’s law, is nowhere 
to be traced. The syllable in Arabic can never consist of 4 
single vowel; it is often composed of a consonant followed by a 
vowel and another consonant. Under no circumstances does 
Fijian admit the latter arrangement ; while nothing is commoner 
than the occurrence of a vowel as a separate word. The roots 
of the Arabic are mostly tri-consonantal. The Fijian is a 
stranger to any such principle. The verb system of the Arabic 
is remarkable for the wealth of its forms, and the number and 
regularity of its inflexions. The Fijian uses the verb, as it does 
the noun, without subjecting it to the smallest change, either by 
addition, subtraction, or any other process. An elaborate syntax 
belongs to the Arabic. The expression of ideas in Fijian is as 
simple and inartificial as can well be imagined. What is our 
finding, then? Fijian and Arabic are not related languages. 

Suppose another case. Let the question of the kinship of the 
Sanskrit and Greek be raised. Here we are struck at once by 
the circumstance, that, whatever the difference of their vocabu- 
laries may be, they have many words in common. Nor can 
this be explained, as is the presence of Persian and Arabic words 
in the Turkish. They are too various in their kind, too equal in 
their distribution, and often too near the heart of the respective 
languages, to be accounted for by the theory of external contact. 
Thus, then, we have a presumption of organic oneness. But 
what is the testimony afforded by their structure? The Sanskrit 
alphabet is wider than the Greek; but the sounds of each are 
mostly of the same classes. Throughout the two languages 
there is the systematic correspondence of letters, of which 
Grimm’s law is the formal exposition. In both, the constitution 
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of the syllable is the same. Every Sanskrit and Greek syllable 
consists either of a vowel alone, or of a vowel preceded by a 
consonant or consonants, or of a vowel followed by a consonant 
or consonants, or of a vowel at once preceded and followed by a 
consonant or consonants. The doctrine of accentuation is 
fundamentally one. The roots of the two tongues, likewise, 
while they are generally monosyllabic in form, agree-for the 
most part in meaning and literal expression. The pronouns 
and numerals are the same words in different dresses. The 
derivative and inflective forms, in both languages, are moulded 
on the same plan; and, in multitudes of cases, the formative 
particles are either identical, or may be easily traced to a com- 
’ mon origin. The case-endings of nouns, the degree-endings of 
adjectives, the personal-endings of verbs, the derivation-endings 
of words of all orders are the same. Finally, though the syn- 
tactical development of the Greek is far richer than that of the 
Sanskrit, they stand on the same footing in this respect also, 
and are as like each other as two forest oaks, of which the 
timber and foliage of one are but yet in their youth, whilst 
those of the other are glorious in the luxuriance of their cen- 
tenary summer. What can be more certain, with these facts 
before us, than that Sanskrit and Greek are cognate tongues? 
A careful examination of all known languages, ancient and 
modern, under the guidance of the principles. now stated, has 
led to results of the highest interest. As might be expected, 
from the substantial oneness of the human mind and of the 
organs of speech, and from the general similarity of the outward 
conditions in which mankind are placed, there are certain 
respects in which all languages are found to agree. What 
mica, quartz, and felspar are to granite, vowels and consonants 
are to language of every age and place. Syllables are always 
made after the same general method; and we soon reach the 
boundary-walls within which they are confined. The ultimate 
roots of all languages are monosyllables. Nouns, verbs, and pro- 
nouns are the great secondary parents of words of every class and 
description. Every language, too, contains fewer or more terms 
made, like the English ‘ cuckoo,’ in imitation of natural sounds. 
And, all the world over, certain words of great brevity, often 
the same in the remotest geographical areas, are used to express 
admiration, surprise, grief, and other lively feelings. In regard, 
likewise, to the tendencies of language in general, important obser- 
vations have been made by this large comparative study of the 
subject. Cultivation has usually the effect of diminishing the 
vowel element in language. The Greek of Aristotle, viewed side 
by side with that of Homer or Herodotus, is a case in point. 
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The speech of mountaineers, as compared with that of the 
inhabitants of lowlands and seaboards, exhibits a fondness for 
strong sounds, and especially for palatals and gutturals. The 
entrance of foreign vocabularies into a language, again, has 
the effect of rendering it less firm and nervous. In this 
respect the English shows to disadvantage in compauy with 
the German and Welsh; and so the Hindustani, contrasted 
with the simple derivatives of the Sanskrit in Northern and 
Central India. It is a further feature of language, that its 
inflexional forms are apt to grow fewer with the lapse of time. 
This is very observable in the modern Romaic, as compared with 
the ancient Greek ; and still more in the living derivatives of 
the Latin. English is another illustration of the same doctrine. 
The Anglo-Saxon has copious noun and adjective endings. 
These have altogether vanished from the English adjective ; and 
the noun shows them only as a forlorn and timid remnant of their 
ancestral glory. Moral, mental, physical, and social causes of all 
sorts, serve to explain the linguistic phenomena, of which the above 
are specimens. ‘I'o these same causes, no doubt, are to bé attri- 
buted many of the striking structural differences, which scientific 
investigation has found to exist in connexion with the constitu- 
tional likeness of language. The elementary sounds of some 
languages are few and simple; those of others are numerous 
and complex. In some alphabets, throat-sounds predominate. 
Others hiss with all the variety of a cageful of serpents. The 
law of the syllable in one tongue shall be elaborately varied ; in 
another, monotonously uniform. This language is without 
accent; that lays the stress of the voice upon a syllable or 
syllables in words with fastidious precision. Here you have 
tones that a baby might imitate; and there such as to try the 
musical powers of the human voice to the uttermost. The 
words, in one language, are monosyllables ; in another, they run 
on to lengths, which even that merciless word-builder, Aristo- 
phanes himself, could hardly endure. Now roots are used in 
their primitive nakedness ; now they are smothered in inflexions, 
like Mr. Layard’s Kurdish chief in his copious habiliments. In 
like manner, the expression of thought in one tongue is easy, 
orderly, and natural; in another, it is rugged, chaotic, and 
clumsy; in a third, delicacy and force, precision and fulness, 
symmetry and breadth, are combined in almost ideal per- 
fection. On the whole, observing at once the resemblances 
and the diversities of languages, the entire mass of known 
tongues is found to resolve itself, with few exceptions, into 
certain great groups, the various subordinate members of which 
are all less or more closely connected; while the groups 
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themselves, though not without points of attachment, are 
usually divided by very obvious peculiarities. Thus the Mexican 
and Ojibway tongues of the Western Continent are structurally 
one, and therefore related to each other ; but the likeness which 
subsists between the American cluster of languages, on the one 
hand, and either of the groups, to which the Persian and Kafir 
belong, on the other, is, for the most part, undiscernible. And 
so there is no very close bond of union between the Aryan and 
Semitic families of language, though the Greek and Gaelic in 
the one, and the Phoenician and Arabic in the other, are evi- 
dently kinsmen of some degree. What the precise genealogical 
affinity between the languages of the several groups is, it may 
often be difficult to determine. In some cases, it is clearly that 
of parent and child. In others, it is that of brother and sister, 
or of uncle and cousin. In others, again, the problem becomes 
more complicated ; and the kinship may be confused, or it may 
shade away into almost imperceptible distance. That there is 
affinity, however, within these limits, is certain; and the pro- 
gress of inquiry tends rather to bring the groups themselves 
into nearer connexion than to widen the distance which at 
present sunders them. 

The manifold dialects of the Chinese form a linguistic group 
by themselves. Until recently Chinese, together with Peguese, 
Burmese, and other languages of the Eastern Peninsula, were 
classed under the common head of Monosyllabic,—the title being 
given them from the circumstance that their words were com- 
monly, if not invariably, pronounced as monosyllables. The 
inexorable law of structure, however, compels us to refer the 
ultra-Gangetic tongues, for the most part, to a vast group of 
languages hereafter to be named. Thus Chinese stands alone, 
like the unsocial people who speak it. It is a language 
of radicals. ‘Every word is a root, and every root is a word.’ 
Tn its oldest forms there is hardly a trace of anything like deri- 
vation or inflexion through the whole extent of it. Nouns, 
verbs, particles—they stand on a level—all appear as naked 
monosyllables ; all refuse to be dishonoured by the encumbrance 
of prefix, affix, or any of the brotherhood. Consequently, there 
isno grammar. The same root, according to its position in a 
sentence, may be employed to convey the meaning of great, 
greatness, greatly, and to be great. Everything, in fact, depends 
in Chinese on the proper collocation of words in a sentence. 
Thus ngo ta ni means, f beat thee ; but ni ta ngd would mean, 
Thou beatest me. Thus ngo gin means a bad man; gin ngo 
would mean, The man is bad. The number of roots in the language 
may be reckoned at four hundred and fifty. Out of these it has 
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created a dictionary of fifty thousand words, of which, however, 
not a third are in general use, chiefly by means of various tones 
with which it pronounces the radicals ; so expressing new ideas. 
According to the nature of the tone with which a root is uttered, its 
meaning may vary as much as words of different roots in other 
tongues. Within the last year or two, an English missionary 
in Canton has been known to spend some fifteen or twenty 
minutes in endeavouring to make himself intelligible to a Chinese 
tradesman, the difficulty having arisen simply from his pro- 
nouncing a single word with the wrong tone. In many cases, 
also, words pronounced with the same tone are made to change 
their sense by being associated with other words, which deter- 
mine their application. Whatever imperfection or uncouthness 
may belong to the Chinese, however, it has a high and growing 
interest in comparative philology; for, in all probability, it 
appears as the Mongol, the Hebrew, the Sanskrit, and their 
cognates originally showed, and is of a type very closely con- 
nected in its genius and general shaping with the primitive lan- 
guage of mankind. With the single exception of the Chinese, 
all known languages admit of analysis; and the result of this 
process is in every case the same. It conducts us invariably to 
a condition of human speech in which, as in Chinese, all is pre- 
dicative or pronominal monosyllable, without aggregation of 
roots, or inflexional endings. 

A second great cluster of languages is the one on which Mr. 
Miiller has thrown so much light by his researches and writings, 
—tbe so-called Turanian. ‘The name Turanian is used in 
opposition to Aryan, and is applied to the nomadic races of Asia, 
as opposed to the agricultural or Aryan races.’ The languages 
bearing this title, however, extend far beyond the Asiatic conti- 
nent ; and outliers of the group are found at points of the globe 
removed many thousands of miles from its original home. The 
whole body of them may be divided into two vast sections. Of 
these the first is the Northern Turanian, embracing the Tungusic, 
Mongolic, Turkic, Samoyedic, and Finnic, or what have been 
sometimes styled the Finno-Tatarian tongues. Under the latter 
division are comprised the Tamulic or Dekhan languages, con- 
taining the Tamul proper, the Canarese, the Telugu, the Malay- 
alam, and others; the Lohitic, which includes the Burmese, the 
Arakanese, and many besides ; the Bhotiya, or the Tibetan, and 
the language of Bhotan, with other Trans-Himalayan and Sub- 
Himalayan tongues; the Taic also, that is to say, the dialects 
of Siam, Ahom, Laos, &c. ; finally, the Malaic, or that vast out- 
spread of languages commonly known as the Malayo- Polynesian, 
stretching from Hawaii, in the North Pacific, as far south 
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as to New Zealand, and from Easter Island, in long. 109° W., 
across the South Pacific and Indian Oceans to Madagascar, in 
long. 45° E. Mr. Miiller puts us on our guard against sup- 
posing that there are the same close bonds of relationship 
between all the members of this huge family of languages, as 
between those of some other linguistic households. This is not 
the case. There are much wider differences, for example, 
between the Tibetan and the Samoan, or between the Turkish 
and the Siamese, than any which separate the Persian Cuneiform 
and the Greek, or the Icelandic and the Welsh. But struc- 
turally the Turanian languages are one. They are not simply 
monosyllabic, though some of them have very much in common: 
with the Chinese. On the other hand, they are not inflexional, 
like the Syriac or Latin. They are terminational, or agglutina- 
tive languages. They do not consist of isolated roots, every one 
of which has the same rank with its fellows, and preserves in all 
circumstances its native independence. Neither do their roots 
coalesce with one another, so that all independence is lost, as in 
the case of the Semitic and Aryan tongues. They strike a 
middle path. With them ‘two or more roots coalesce to form a 
word, the one retaining its radical independence, the other 
striking down to a mere termination.’ The difference, as Mr. 
Miiller puts it, between an Aryan and a Turanian language, is 
‘somewhat the same as between good and bad mosaic. The 
Aryan words seem made of one piece; the Turanian words 
clearly show the sutures and fissures where the small stones are 
cemented together.’ Roots in Turanian always look you in the 
face. They arenever veiled. ‘ Whatever syllables may be added 
for the modification of the meaning, the root itself must stand 
out in full prominence, like a pearl in diamonds. It must never 
be changed or broken, assimilated or modified. With this one 
restriction, however, we are free to use it at pleasure.’ Thus, in 
Turkish, the root sev expresses the abstract idea of ‘loving.’ By 
adding the syllable mek we get the verbal notion, and sev-mek is 
‘to love.’ Now let ish be put between the sev and the mek, and 
and a reciprocal is formed, sev-ish-mek, ‘to love one another.’ 
The introduction of dir after the ish produces a further modifi- 
cation, and our verb is causative, sev-ish-dir-mek, ‘to cause to 
love one another.’ In all this—and the illustration might be 
carried much further—we see the distinguishing feature of 
Turanian in every form of it. To whatever extent the aggluti- 
native process is carried, the root syllable remains unaltered, and 
will not surrender a hair’s breadth of its hereditary rights. Apart 
from this structural peculiarity of the languages in question, 
there is an endless diversity among them, both as to grammar 
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and vocabulary. Any such law of the harmony of vowels, for 
example, as prevails among the Tatar tongues, is sought for in 
vain among the languages of Polynesia. In like manner, the 
love of reduplication, and the law requiring syllables to consist 
either of a vowel or of a consonant followed by a vowel, which 
are so marked characteristics of the insular languages of the 
Pacific, obtain to nothing like so great a degree in other 
branches of the Turanian. And, in respect of vocabulary, the 
unlikenesses presented by the various divisions of the family 
could hardly be increased. Among the nomads of Northern 
Asia, neighbouring tribes are often quite unable to converse with 
one another; and the language of one and the same tribe will 
often undergo a marvellous transmutation in the course of a 
generation or two. On the other side of the equator, a New 
Zealander finds little difficulty in making himself understood in 
the Friendly Islands; and both Maori and Tongan are soon at 
home in the opposite hemisphere, among the natives of the 
Sandwich Archipelago. For a multitude of interesting par- 
ticulars, not a few of them the results of original inquiry, respect- 
ing the several sub-groups of the Turanian, we must refer our 
readers to Mr. Miiller’s three books, and especially to his learned, 
acute, and charming Essay on Bunsen’s Philosophy of History. 
The Semitic languages constitute a third most important 
division of human speech ; and, like the Aryan, hereafter to be 
spoken of, they differ widely from both the groups already 
described. They are neither radical nor agglutinative tongues. 
They are amalgamating and inflexional. Their roots have no 
independent existence. They do not even preserve the show of 
independence. They allow themselves to be altered, broken, 
diminished, extended, welded together, fused. Predicative roots 
are melted up with predicative, pronominal with pronominal, and 
either with either. You have much ado to know, in some in- 
stances, what the original form of a root was, or, in case of 
coalescence, where one of the elements ends and the other 
begins. Semitic is in the third stage of language. The formal 
has taken the place of the material. Reason has sunk down into 
convention. The traditions of history have superseded the reign 
of creative mind. It is none the less mighty as an instrument 
of thought on this account. It has gained rather than lost. 
It is weightier, more compact, more finely pointed. But, 
logically, it is younger than the Tatar of the Steppes, or the 
monosyllable tongue of the children of the Yang-tse-kiang. As 
is well known, the languages now referred to arrange themselves 
under three heads. The Aramaic, or Northern Semitic, is the 
first of these, including the Biblical and Jewish Chaldee, the 
Syriac, with its precious literature of Scripture and Church 
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writings, and some of the ancient languages of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, now in course of recovery from the Cuneiform in- 
scriptions. To the Hebraic, or Middle Semitic, belong the 
sacred and venerable language of the Old Testament, the lan- 
guage of the Pentateuch version, known as the Samaritan, and 
the nearly allied tongues of Tyre and Carthage. The Southern 
Semitic comprehends the ancient and modern Arabic, the 
Ethiopic, with its modern representatives, and the Himyaritic 
inscriptions scattered up and down the Arabian peninsula. The 
Egyptian, Berber, and several other African tongues have some- 
times been classed as Semitic, and they certainly exhibit striking 
points of coincidence with the forms of speech so called ; but it 
may be well for the present to confine this term to the languages 
above named. All these have marked features in common. 
Guttural letters prevail in their alphabets. Every syllable 
begins with a consonant, and, with few exceptions, consists 
either of a consonant followed by a vowel, or of a consonant 
followed by a vowel and another single consonant. The roots 
in Semitic, though reducible to monosyllables, are usually 
triconsonantal. The primary meaning of words is carried by the 
consonants. Vowels play a subordinate part, and are used to 
modify the idea expressed by the root. Words are formed 
mainly after the analogy of the verbal forms. Case endings are 
found in Assyrian, Arabic, &c.; but they have for the most part 
disappeared in the other languages of the group. Neuter gender 
is not recognised. The genitive and accusative pronouns are 
expressed by fragmentary forms appended to words. Except in 
proper names these languages are impatient of compounds, and 
such a term as the Hebrew ¢salmaveth, ‘shadow of death,’ is a 
phenomenon in Semitic. Lastly, the syntax, while it is simpler 
and better knit than that of the Chinese and Turanian, has 
nothing like the breadth and precision which language has else- 
where exhibited. 

Side by side with the group made up of the Arabic, Hebraic, 
and Aramaic, stand the Aryan or Indo-European tongues—a 
vast family, stretching through enormous lengths both of time 
and space, and more than rivalling the Semitic in the grandeur of 
its history, and the prospect of general prevalence through the 
future life of the world. Here the inflexional type of language 
reaches its highest development. What was originally picture 
and hieroglyph has become so purely traditional and formal, that 
even a keen analysis is sometimes baffled in its attempts to track 
out the primitive elements of words; and the living roots, from 
which all language springs, are often deeply buried under a mass 
of phonetic decay. So wonderfully, however, has the human 
mind adjusted and wrought the marvellous machinery which its 
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fingers first fashioned, that the inanimate and conglomerate 
Aryan has expressed, and is still capable of expressing, at once, 
the largest and broadest, the finest and subtlest, the most potent 
and living ideas of which man is capable. At the head of these 
languages is the Sanskrit, already described, with its ancient 
and modern cognates or derivatives ; embalmed, indeed, in the 
hoary literature of the ante-Christian centuries, yet speaking in 
our own days as the Hindi, Hindustan{, Bengali, &c. This may 
be called the Indic branch of the Aryan. After it ranks the so- 
called Iranic, embracing the ancestral Parsi; the Pehlevi; one 
class, at least, of the Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis 
and the other Achemenian kings ; the Zend, with its mysterious 
literature ; and the Armenian, extinct and recent ; together with 
the existing languages of Persia, Afghanistan, Kurdistan, 
Bokhara, and some adjacent regions. The Celtic tongues follow 
in their two great divisions of the Cymric, including the now 
unspoken Cornish, with the Welsh and Breton; and the 
Gadhelic, the tongue of the Gael, namely, Scottish, Irish, and 
Manx. Next to these may be reckoned the Italic languages,— 
the Latin, that is to say, with its brothers and cousins of the 
old days of Rome; the Langue d’Oil, or ancient northern 
French ; the Langue d’Oc, or early Provencal ; and the languages 
now in use in Portugal, France, Spain, Italy, Wallachia, and the 
Grisons, commonly known as the six Romance tongues. The 
Hellenic members of the Aryan naturally join hands with the 
Italic. Greek and Latin are variously related ; but they had the 
same progenitor, and lived together once in the same home. In 
some respects Greek is older than Latin. In others, Latin is older 
than Greek. In all their dialects and derivatives they show the 
familiar Aryan features and complexion, and hear a greater like- 
ness to one another than to any other members of the great 
family. With the Hellenic tongues some philologists link the 
ancient Illyrian, and, what is probably its descendant, the 
modern Albanian. It would be better, perhaps, to constitute 
these languages a sub-clau by themselves under the title Lllyric. 
A very Gog and Magog of languages comes next in order. 
They are usually called Slavonic. Mr. Miiller prefers the term 
Windic, on the ground, that Winide is one of the oldest and 
most comprehensive names applied in history to the tribes 
speaking languages of this order. Windic sub-divides itself 
into many parts. There is the Lettic, embracing the Lettish, 
the language now spoken in Kurland and Livonia; and the 
Lithuanian of Eastern Prussia and the neighbouring districts of 
Russia, with its strange Aryan features. There is the old 
Prussian also, closely connected with the Lithuanian, once 
spoken east of the Vistula, extinct since the seventeenth century, 
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and only known through a catechism. Besides these there is 
the huge assemblage of Slavonian languages, distinguished by 
certain phonetic peculiarities into the South-eastern and Western 
Slavonic. The latter branch includes the Polish, the Tchechian 
or Bohemian, the Sorbian of Upper and Lower Lusatia, and the 
Polabian, formerly spoken on the Elbe. To the South-eastern 
division belong the Servian and Slavonian, in their various 
idioms; the Russian, through its vast territorial sweep; and the 
Bulgarian, with its venerable version of the Bible, made by 
Cyril and Methodius in the ninth century, and known to 
scholars as the ‘Old Slavonic.’ Finally, the Aryan household 
numbers among its members the world-wide Teutonic languages ; 
the Scandinavian of Norway, Denmark, Iceland, and Sweden, 
old and young; the High German, through its long series of 
changes, so admirably pourtrayed by Grimm, in his immortal 
Grammar; and the Platt Deutsch or Low German, to which 
belong the grey-headed Gothic, made sacred by the labours of 
Ulfilas,—the Saxon, Frisian, and Dutch of ancient and modern 
times,—and last, not least, the language of Alfred, Shakspeare, 
Hooker, and Addison. Far divided as many of these tongues 
are by leagues and centuries, they are not only structurally but, 
even in a higher degree than the Semitic languages, genealogically 
related. Their consonant elements answer to one another under 
the‘conditions of Grimm’s law. The constitution of the syllable, 
already described, is the same in them all. They have the same 
radicals, the same numerals, the same pronouns. The whole 
system of word-building is the same. And, with endless variety 
of idiom, they are characterized throughout by the same general 
syntactical conception and treatment. In a word, the grammar 
and vocabulary are essentially the same within the charmed 
circle of Aryan language, whether we meet it in the completeness 
and symmetry of the Sanskrit, the sweetness and dignity of the 
Persian, the wealth, elegance, pomp, and music of the Greek, 
the sombre and impressive majesty of the Latin, the fulness, 
elasticity, and force of the Slavonic, the fire, life, and energy of 
the German and Welsh, the kingliness, the beauty, the compass, 
the practical power of our own universal English. 

Beside the clusters or families of language now enumerated, 
there are other linguistic groups or single tongues, which ought 
not to be overlooked in the hastiest survey of the field of com- 
parative philology, but which, either through our imperfect 
knowledge of them, or other circumstances, are incapable of 
being defined and classified with as much distinctness as most of 
the forms of speech above mentioned. With few exceptions, they 
may be referred determinately to one or the other of the great 
orders of agglutinative and inflexional tongues; but, for the 
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present, their precise position and bearings on the map of 
universal language are not known. The Japanese, Loo Choo, 
and Corean, for instance, though they have been greatly affected 
by the commerce and literature of China, are not monosyllabic 
languages ; they belong rather to the Turanian cluster; but we 
are too little acquainted with them to be able to speak on the 
subject with scientific exactness. So, again, the numberless 
tongues of the Caucasus, except the Ossetic, and even the Bask 
of the Pyrenees, would seem to be Turanian. Another group of 
languages,—one of enormous extent,—though highly Turanian in 
its aspect, still awaits that comprehensive and minute investiga- 
tion which is necessary to fix its exact character and relations. 
This is the American or Polysynthetic group, of which Mr. 
Miiller says little; though interesting information respecting it 
may be found in Bagster’s ‘ Bible of Every Land,’ one of the most 
beautiful and trustworthy books on Comparative Philology, 
which the world has ever seen. The great peculiarity of the 
American languages lies in the manner in which their words are 
formed. The principle of formation is that of Polysynthesis, 
Fragments of simple words, often of many such words, are so 
agglutinated and compounded, as to make new and complex 
terms,—not seldom terms answering to whole sentences in other 
languages. Among the Delaware Indians, for example, a woman 
caressing a dog will say to it, Kuligatschis, which means, ‘ Give 
me your pretty little paw.’ The word comes thus:—AK is fi, 
‘thou’ or ‘thy;’ uli stands for wulit, ‘handsome, pretty ;’ gat 
represents wichgat, ‘leg, paw;’ schis is a diminutive ending, 
having the force of ‘little.’ So nadholineen means, ‘Come 
and fetch us across the river with a canoe,’ being composed of 
nad, the same as naten, ‘to fetch ;’ hol, the equivalent of amochol, 
‘canoe ;’ and ineen, which is ‘us.’ Upon this plan words may 
extend to an indefinite length, and terms like the Carib 
éréréguagudaiajatiu, or the Mexican antetlatamachihuilizqué, or 
the Massachusett toowechiyeumukgunnanénup, are by no means 
uncommon in American languages. To the same great category 
of the Turanian tongues, the curious group of Australian 
dialects, with their varying vocabularies and highly consonantal 
formation, appear to belong; yet here, also, we want more light, 
and the future must supply the deficiencies of the present. ‘The 
wide-spread forest of languages which covers the African 
continent, is a still more complicated phenomenon. We have 
already spoken of the Semitic affinities of the Egyptian and 
other languages of the north-east and north of Africa. Both 
these, however, and all other African tongues, excepting only 
the acknowledged cognates of the Hebrew, have a character of 
their own, which marks them off from all linguistic families 
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besides. It is a very unsatisfactory mode of dealing with them, 
to class them together as African; but no better appellation has 
as yet been suggested, and this must pass till we are in circum- 
stances to substitute it by a worthier. Meanwhile, we may 
content ourselves with such provisional sub-groups as the Copto- 
Libyan, including the three Egyptian dialects, with all the 
varieties of Berber; the Nigritian, embracing the Mandingo, 
Yallaf, Ashanti, and a multitude of others, spoken in the vast 
region between the Sahara and the Gulf of Guinea; the 
Abyssinian, excluding the direct descendants and offshoots of 
the ancient Ethiopian, but taking in the numerous tongues, of 
which the Galla may serve as representative, lying several 
degrees north and south of the equator on the East African 
sea-board ; finally, with these, the long, broad band of structurally- 
connected languages, extending from the group last named round 
the truncated apex of the continent as far north on the western 
coast as the banks of the Gaboon, and to which the title 
Kafrarian may be applied, from the name of one of its most 
important units. All the languages of the family last named,— 
the Kafir, the Sechuana, the Damara, the Congo, and others,— 
whatever their grammatical or lexical unlikeness, agree in one 
remarkable feature. They form their sentences on the principle 
of what is called the alliterative concord. They all require, that 
is to say, that words grammatically connected shall, within 
certain limits, be made to harmonize in the sound of their 
initial letters or syllables; the leading word being that which the 
rest must follow. Comparative philology, however, has much to 
do before it has labelled and pigeon-holed even this one assem- 
blage of Hamitic dialects; and when it will have ‘fulfilled its 
mission’ over the whole area of the African continent, it will be 
wise not to conjecture. Mr. Miiller makes no doubt he shall 
safely gather them, and all other languages, by and by, into one 
or the other of his huge receptacles of agglutinative and 
inflexional tongues. And we believe he will, if he is only large- 
hearted enough, as he is, to let agglutinatives pass muster, 
though they wear some sly inflexions, and will not turn 
inflexionals back, because they have not quite lost their old 
habit of agglutinating. 

With the whole series of linguistic phenomena, of which we 
have now spoken, before us, several great questions present 
themselves, which it is the province of Mr. Miiller’s science to 
attempt to answer. One of these—an important stepping-stone 
to the rest—is suggested by a historical consideration of the 
subject. All languages are not of the same age. Some appear 
with the first dawnings of history; others have come into 
existence within the space of the last few centuries. Some 
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flourished through a course of generations, and then ceased to 
be spoken; others began their race when the world was young, 
and, like Zischylus’s ‘courier fire,’ have carried their torches 
until now. Some are nearly or altogether lost; others, though 
extinct, are familiar to us as less or more perfectly preserved 
fossils of a world of language departed. Now, in regard to the 
death of languages, there is often no perplexity. The speakers 
of them die, or they are so dispersed and mixed up with foreign 
nations as to lose their mother tongue in the ocean of speech 
around them ; and within certain limits there is no difficulty in 
understanding how lapse of time may make considerable changes 
in the air and colour of a language. But how is the rise of new 
languages to be explained ? How comes it that the existing 
Siamese dialects, for example, have taken the room of the 
ancient Taic; that Tigré and Amharic appear in place of the 
old Ethiopic ; that what is now English was once Anglo-Saxon ; 
and that the French, Italian, Roumansch, and others represent the 
dead tongue commonly known as Latin? ‘There is no part of 
Mr. Miiller’s last work more original or more interesting than 
that in which he treats of the origin of new dialects. The 
popular notion is, that there is a certain reproductive power 
inherent in a language, by which it is able to give birth to 
younger forms bearing its own likeness. Romaic springs from 
Greek, just as one oak or whale may be the child of another 
oak or whale. Greek has a vital principle of its own, and 
becomes the parent of another language, having a vital principle 
of its own. Mr. Miiller denies this theory altogether. He 
does not object to the use of the terms ‘ parent and child,’ or the 
like, with reference to the growth of language; but he warns 
us that we be not misled by metaphors, and he states with 
great beauty and precision what we believe to be the true 
doctrine of the formation of new tongues. Language never 
creates new material. It simply selects and re-fashions the 
material it finds ready to its hand. The material of any given 
language is always much larger than that which appears in its 
literature, or in the speech of cultivated society. Every locality, 
class, profession, age, among a people, has its own stock of 
words and idioms. In the normal state of things, this private 
property seldom changes hands. But let great internal or 
external disturbance arise, and break up the old relations, 
immediately two processes will be found to exert an influence 
on language ; the one a process of what Mr. Miiller calls 
‘phonetic decay,’ the other a process of ‘ dialectical regenera- 
tion.” Old words are lost sight of; new ones start up from 
among the popular dialects that have existed side by side with 
the dominant one. Forms and inflexions that agreed well 
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enough with the previous condition of things are felt to be too 
stiff and slow-footed ; and they are modified or dismissed. And 
not at random and arbitrarily, but beneath the unconscious and 
plastic hand of mind acting in new circumstances, and by laws 
which no man can alter, a new face is put on the language that 
was, aud its former self is no more. ‘ Literary dialects,’ says 
Mr. Miiller, ‘or what are commonly called classical languages, 
are like stagnant lakes at the side of great rivers. They form 
reservoirs of what was once living and running speech; but they 
are no longer carried on by the main current. At times it may 
seem as if the whole stream of language was absorbed by these 
lakes, and we can hardly trace the rivulets which run on in the 
main bed. But if lower down, that is, later in history, we meet 
with a new body of stationary language, forming or formed, we 
may be sure that its tributaries were those very rivulets which, for 
a time, were almost lost from our sight...... The sources of Italian 
are not to be found in the classical literature of Rome, but in 
the popular dialects of Italy. English did not spring from the 
Anglo-Saxon of Wessex alone, but from the dialects spoken in 
every part of Great Britain, distinguished by local peculiarities, 
modified at different times by the influence of Latin, Danish, 
Norman, French, and other foreign elements.’ The principle 
here laid down in reference to Italian and English will apply 
with more or less directness to all languages standing in the 
same relation to languages preceding them; and, mutatis 
mutandis, we think it will hold within linguistic spheres where, 
as in the case of the Tatar and American tongues, both words 
and grammar change with kaleidoscopic freakiness and 
rapidity. We are greatly mistaken if the bulk of Mr. Miiller’s 
readers do not heartily thank him for the light he has shed 
on this difficult part of the philosophy of language. 

But another question surmounts this of the origin of new 
dialects. _Wheuce came the whole assemblage of languages 
known to science, the old as well as the young, the most ancient 
Chinese, Egyptian, Hebrew, and Sanskrit, no less than the 
troop of tongues which can be proved to be chronologically 
younger? ‘To this inquiry a very summary answer was made 
at the late Meeting of the British Association in Manchester, in 
one of the rashest, loosest, and most flippant papers ever read 
before a public assembly. Different races of men, it was stated, 
all ‘arrant savages’ to begin with, in the course of myriads of 
years developed the various head languages of the world; and 
from these all others have sprung, through the natural action of 
the causes by which language is wont to be affected. Now, 
though few persons, we presume, would be bold enough, with 
Mr. Crawford, to maintain a theory like this in the face not 
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only of reason but of all history, profane and sacred, the notion 
of the independent formation of languages by various branches 
of the human family may appear to some to be a plausible one. 
How else shall we explain the marked structural differences 
which separate the oldest Sanskrit, for instance, from the oldest 
Hebrew, both dating many hundreds of years before the Chris- 
tian era? The obvious reply to this question is another 
question. On the principle supposed, how are we to account 
for the correspondences, grammatical as well as lexical, which 
obtain between the various groups of language? Neither the 
essential oneness of human nature in all its forms, nor the 
general similarity of men’s external lot, is an adequate explana- 
tion of this. The doctrine of chances, applied to the case under 
this view of it, suffices of itself to explode the independent 
development theory. Besides, this theory loses sight of the 
great results to which the analysis of universal language leads 
us. We have seen what these results are. All languages point 
to forms older than those under which they are historically 
known to us; all resolve themselves ultimately into the same 
elementary organisms; and these organisms themselves are 
absolutely identical. Every inflexional language supposes in its 
very constitution a stage at which it was agglutinative, every 
agglutinative language a stage at which it was radical; and the 
closer our scrutiny of the divers types of speech, the thicker 
become the proofs of original coincidence among the materials 
of which all in common are made up. In short, there is no 
reason, looking at the phenomena of speech alone, why every 
known tongue should not be a natural development of some 
primitive and universal language—a language made up of mono- 
syllabic words, used, like the most ancient Chinese, without 
agglutination or inflexion. But while this consideration suffices 
to dispose of more complex theories, we must mark well the 
difference, which we are glad Mr. Miiller is so careful to mark, 
between what is scientifically possible and what has actually 
taken place. All known languages may have come, under the 
natural operation of definite laws, from a common original ; 
and comparative philology, excluding from her field of view all 
other sources of information as to the manner of their produc- 
tion, might be warranted in saying, without doubt they were so 
fashioned. But language, like other sciences, while she has a 
province of her own, is one of a sisterhood, to whose voices she 
is bound to have regard; and although they ought not to be 
allowed to prejudice or bias her inductions, she will find them 
valuable auxiliaries to the prosecution of her work, and is abso- 
lutely bound to frame her theoretical conclusions in harmony 
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with their teaching. To do otherwise is at once immodest and 
dangerous,—immodest, because true science is always open to 
correction ; and dangerous, because the same effect may come of 
more than one set of causes. Thus it is, that, though compara- 
tive philology of itself may find no difficulty in believing that all 
languages, ancient and modern, are natural developments of the 
same primordial tongue, though this may be the issue to which 
all that she observes within her proper sphere of investigation 
may conduct her, she will not venture to affirm that such was 
actually the fact, if by doing so she is brought into collision 
with other well-determined phenomena or laws. Now this is 
precisely the hindrance in the way of the theory in question. 
It requires vastly more time than-history will give. The period 
which all authentic records of the past, whether sacred or pro- 
fane, fix as the term of man’s life on earth, is far too narrow 
for any such development of language as is now supposed. 
Either we must have more time, or this pleasant hypothesis 
must be abandoned. Is there no alternative? We think there 
is. There is a certain old book, claiming to have the God of 
nature as its Author, which contains not only frequent allusions 
to natural phenomena, couched, as might be expected, in the 
phrase of the multitude; but likewise direct historical teaching 
on certain matters of science and fact. And not only have none 
of the statements of the Bible belonging to this class been suc- 
cessfully impugned, but at the present moment it has a higher 
scientific and literary authority than it ever had in the estima- 
tion of all competent judges. Among other points on which 
the inspired volume makes definite historical statement the 
origin of language is one. The account which it gives of it is 
simple. Language was originally the same both in structure 
and utterance. So we understand the sacred text. For ages 
it continued so. At length, under circumstances which are 
described, the primitive unity was infracted—it is not said to 
what extent—by a miracle, which broke it up into several dis- 
tinct types. This is the scriptural record; and it is the only 
theory we ever met with, which satisfies all the conditions of the 
problem before us. It answers exactly to the observed pheno- 
mena of language. It explains at once the likenesses and the 
unlikenesses which mark the oldest known forms of speech ; and 
it disposes of the otherwise insuperable difficulty, which want 
of time creates for the hypothesis of purely natural growth. On 
this whole subject, Mr. Miiller, though he is less distinctly a 
theologian than, we think, a philologist ought to be, yet writes 
with a caution, a judiciousness, and a force, which certain pas- 
sages on the genesis of religion and the original capabilities of 
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language in his ‘ Buddhist Pilgrims’ had ill prepared us to find. 
We have seldom seen a scientific guestion of the same class 
handled with more fairness and discretion. 

One inquiry remains. Taking for granted the primeval 
unity of language, how did it come into being? What is the 
philosophy of the formation of human speech? As to this we 
suppose no one will now maintain, either that God put into 
man’s lips the very vocables by which he first expressed the 
workings of his mind and heart, on the one hand ; or, on the 
other, that man made language, just as he has since made 
clothes, houses, and pictures. By the former theory, man 
becomes a machine. The latter, in face of all analogy, makes 
language dependent on man’s mere will. All sober thinkers 
will agree, that while the process of the creation of speech, 
like every other creative process, is, as Mr. Miiller wisely re- 
minds us, beyond the grasp of our understanding, God furnished 
man in the beginning with the faculty of language ; and that 
faculty came into operation in the utterance of ideas by the 
organs of speech, as soon as the occasion for the use of it was 
presented. This is the doctrine which Mr. Miiller adopts, and 
which he expounds, illustrates, and defends, with great beauty 
and power, in his last lecture. ‘No animal thinks, and no 
animal speaks, except man. Language and thought are inse- 
parable. Words without thought are dead sounds; thoughts 
without words are nothing. To think is to speak low; to 
speak is to think aloud. The word is the thought incarnate.’ 
What the primitive form of language was, so far as observation 
and analysis will enable us to judge, we have seen already. 
And the same guides lead us to highly probable conclusions as 
to the sort of ideas which were expressed by the primordial 
monosyllables. There have been two favourite theories of philo- 
sophers on this subject, not unaptly styled by Mr. Miiller the 
‘bow-wow’ and the ‘ pooh-pooh’ theories. The first of these 
makes all words to have been originally imitations of natural 
sounds. The second finds the roots of speech in interjections. 
Both are a libel on human nature, and can only be held in our 
own days by those who wilfully close their eyes against the 
phenomena of language itself. As we have before intimated, 
a scientific examination of all known tongues points most 
strongly to the conclusion that, apart from a certain number 
of interjectional and onomatopoetic words, the ultimate mono- 
syllables were all originally either pronominal, indicating objects 
viewed as to their individuality, or else predicative, expressing 
various qualities which were perceived to belong to objects, 
and from which they were named. The doctrine of the pre- 
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dicative character of most of the primal roots of language is 
not a little supported by the @ priori consideration, that it is 
likely the external difference between man and the brute 
would correspond to the inward mental character in virtue of 
which he enjoys the same distinction. Now if Locke and 
other great philosophers are right, it is the power of conceiving 
of qualities apart from the objects in which they inhere; the 
power of abstraction and generalization; in other words, the 
power of forming predicates, which gives to the mind of man its 
most marked pre-eminence over that of the inferior animals. 
And if this be so, we have here as striking a coincidence in the 
results of @ priori and of @ posteriori reasoning as the realm of 
human knowledge can furnish. On the one hand, if man 
speaks, a principal element in his speech will surely be words 
expressive of qualities, characteristics, properties. On the other 
hand, what might be naturally expected from his intellectual 
constitution, is found, by the independent scrutiny of language 
in all its modes, to be actually the case. ‘At the very point 
where man parts company with the brute world, at the first 
flash of reason as the manifestation of the light within us, there 
we see the true genesis of language’ And for its subsequent 
history, though we may not lose sight of the mental loss which 
man has sustained through sin, no doubt the blunting of the 
creative instinct, which first gave birth to language, was an 
inevitable consequence of the satisfaction it found in its own 
work ; and it jis easy to see, how definite forms would be 
gradually eliminated, as time wore on, from the multitudinous 
‘phonetic types’ employed by language in the beginning ; 
and so, subject to the miraculous infraction of which we have 
spoken, human speech might come to appear as it actually does, 
when it first shows on the horizon of history. 

Mr. Miiller is a foreigner; but his knowledge of the English 
language and literature, and the singular ability and grace 
with which he has written in the tongue of his adopted country 
on some of the most crabbed and intricate of all subjects, 
claim for him the respect of all Englishmen. As an Orientalist, 
and particularly as a Sanskrit scholar, he has a well-earned and 
world-wide reputation. His works on comparative language 
are not his least praise; and they are worthy of diligent study 
on the part of all who aspire to adequate views of the genius, 
the constitution, and the manifold history of human speech. 
For the science whose interests he has so greatly promoted, we 
will only say further, that as a guide to the lessons of universal 
history, as a torch-bearer in many a perplexed and stony path 
of our most precious literatures, and as not the least important 
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auxiliary on which Truth may count in her task of renewing 
the face of the earth, it deserves well of the love of all wise 
and good men. 





Arr. VII.—History of the Revolution of 1848. By Ganrnter- 
Paces. Vols. 1., I1., I1I. Paris: Pagnerre. 1861. 


To form a just estimate of the causes and character of the 
Revolutions of 1848, of which M. Garnier-Pagés has commenced 
the history, it will be well to take a retrospective glance at the 
events of the last thirty-five years, down to the close of the 
Liberation War, and to the Peace of Paris in 1815. The recur- 
rence, within the limits of a single generation, of the mighty 
Revolution which has shaken the governments of the Continent 
to their foundations, re-enthroned the proscribed Imperial 
dynasty in the person of Napoleon III., and changed once more 
the political aspect of Europe, indicates the existence of disturb- 
ing forces of no less magnitude than those which shattered the 
colossal power of the first Napoleon, aud placed the destinies of 
the continental nations in the hands of the allied sovereigns 
assembled in Congress at Vienna. Such of our readers as 
remember the retreat of the grand army from Moscow; the 
downfall of the despot to whom these monarchs had bowed the 
knee; and the universal jubilee of nations, full of new-born 
hopes, and hailing, with loyal confidence, the promises of free 
institutions, made to their subjects by the elated sovereigns of 
France, Spain, Poland, and Prussia—will likewise remember 
how, at the first symptom of the wish of the people to make use 
of their institutions, liberty was suppressed, charters were revoked, 
promises ignored ; and how, through succeeding years, political 
freedom has been more jealously proscribed, and liberal opinions 
more vindictively oppressed, than ever. To such observers it 
would occasion little surprise that ‘they who sowed the wind 
should reap the whirlwind,’—that the influence of the Revolution 
of 1848 sped with electric force and rapidity through the whole 
of Western Europe. It was the inevitable reaction of national 
sentiment outraged, and confidence betrayed, against the forcible. 
repression, the ‘peine forte et dure,’ exercised upon their sub- 
on. by the allied sovereigns, down to the period of its out- 

reak. 

In this career of moral, intellectual, and social progress, Time 
is happily the ally of the oppressed. Each succeeding decade 
brings with it heartier sympathy with right and freedom, and 
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sturdier opposition to tyranny and wrong. Abuses, old and new, 
find little quarter; reflection and discussion are promoting 
knowledge, lessening prejudices, and dethroning long dominant 
errors on every hand; while truth, justice, and humanity, are 
manifestly acquiring extended sway over the councils and con- 
duct of men. The advancing tide of freedom and civilization 
will bear down whatever bulwarks are opposed to it, by the pride 
and ambition of rulers, whenever the measure of wrong and 
intelligence is full. ‘There is but one bulwark by which thrones 
can now be protected,—the attachment and conscious interest of 
a free and intelligent people.’ 

The necessary connexion between oppression and insecurity 
is strikingly illustrated in the series of Revolutions narrated and 
admirably elucidated in the volumes before us, wherein M. 
Garnier-Pagés reviews the political constitution of Europe from 
the reconstruction of the continental states at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815, noticing the several popular movements in each 
kingdom, and the circumstances which determined the repeated 
struggles for national independence and reform prior to 1848. 
The first volume is devoted to Italy, and depicts its political 
condition from the death of Pope Gregory in 1846, and the 
accession of Pius IX. 

It was under the auspices of the new pontiff that the cry for 
nationality and reform arose with unprecedented vigour. The 
efforts made in 1820, 21, and 22, by Italy, unanimous in her 
abhorrence of Austrian domination, to shake off her ignominious 
yoke, and put an end to the tyranny of the Italian princes, had 
proved unavailing against the combined powers of both. In 1830 
and 1831, aroused by the French Revolution of July, she raised 
again the standard of liberty. Encouraged at the outset by the 
Government of July, in order to divert the forces of Austria, she 
was abandoned to that power, and handed over to a congress of 
diplomatists, pledged to support the monarchical principle, 
‘ which recognises no institution as legitimate which does not 
flow spontaneously from the monarch ;’ and to enforce the claims 
of the three Powers,—Russia, Prussia, and Austria,—to universal 
jurisdiction throughout Europe in all changes of government, as 
set forth in their circulars of 12th of May and 5th of June, 1821: 
‘That they will always mark rebellion, under whatever form it may 
appear, with the stamp of their disapproval : wherever it appears, 
and they can reach it, they will repress, condemn, and combat 
its work.’ The history of the following twenty-five years 
throughout the continent of Europe, was the carrying out of 
these insolent and arbitrary pretensions. Constitutions were 


proscribed by these pacificators of Europe, emboldened by the 
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mutual support guaranteed to them in virtue of the Holy 
Alliance. No monarch was allowed to concede a constitution to 
his subjects. The Neapolitan constitution was put down by 
Austria in 1820, and that of Piedmont in 1821, by force of arms ; 
and in 1831 she interfered to uphold, by the same arms, the 
Papal States, the worst and weakest of all the States of Italy. 

This audacious defiance of the rights of sovereigns and subjects 
met with a rude rebuff from the other great Powers. An Euro- 
pean intervention nullified that undertaken by Austria singly for 
her own purposes. A note was addressed by the great Powers to 
the Papal Government, to which Austria was constrained to 
adhere. 


‘It demanded, First. The general application of administrative and 
judicial reforms to the capital and to the provinces ; Secondly. The 
general admission of laymen to all administrative and judicial fune- 
tions; Thirdly. A system of elective municipalities and provincial 
councils, ending in a central administrative council, formed out of the 
new municipalities ; and, Fourthly. The creation of a central establish- 
ment, destined to watch over the financial administration of the State, 
composed of men chosen from the local councils, and the counsellors 
of the Government, forming a junto or administrative council, co-ordi- 
nate with a council of State, whose members should be nominated by 
the sovereign, and chosen among the municipalities of the country.’— 


Vol. i., p. 7. 


The Pope, Gregory XVI., consecrated these several improve- 
ments by a succession of edicts (motu proprio), and promised to 
carry them into effect ; but in a very short time,—acting on the 
covert advice and encouraged by the proffered support of Austria, 
—he absolved himself from his promises, and tore up the 
resolutions of the powers without compunction, and without 
protestation even from the government of Louis Philippe. 
From this time, all pacific roads to reform were closed. The 
government of Gregory XVI. became worse than that of the 
worst of his predecessors, relying on the bayonets of Austria, 
with the acquiescence of the French, to repress any rising of the 
people. Not content with abetting the Pope in violating his 
engagements, Austria would neither improve her own institutions, 
nor allow other Italian princes to improve theirs. 


‘ Abuses,’ continues M. Garnier-Pagés, ‘ multiplied to a scandalous 
extent ; no resource was left to the peoples but in secret societies, con- 
spiracies, and insurrections. From one extremity of Italy to the other, 
energetic men, patriots, savants, men of letters, maintained continued 
correspondence, exchanged ideas, and prepared for action.......The 
princes opposed to the human mind and to progress an insurmount- 
able barrier ; it was impossible to march onwards but by breaking it 
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down ; they resolved to do it. Where, then, lies the responsibility of 
the struggle, and of the bloodshed,—on the powers, or on the people ? 
Insurrections broke out in the Legations at Bologna in 1843, -4, and -5, 
and in 1844 at Calabria, and in 1845 at Rimini, and were quenched in 
blood. In a manifesto, setting forth the grievances of the populations 
of the Roman States, and the reforms promised in the memorandum 
of 1831, we read as follows :— 


‘“ At the period when the provinces sent to Rome deputations, formed 
of the most learned, honoured, and influential men, to implore of the 
sovereign the promised institutions,...... Cardinal Albani assembled at 
Rimini a troop of men capable of the worst excesses, and was commis- 
sioned to instal despotism with their help. It was then the reign of 
those coarse and ferocious men, decorated with the name of Pontifical 
Volunteers, and ready to massacre every man known as a liberal. For 
ten years it was not the supreme pontiff, or either Rome or the car- 
dinals who governed the Legations, but this brutal and sanguinary 
faction. Military commissions sat in permanence, judging without the 
forms of legal procedure,—without the presence of advocates for 
defence,—condemning multitudes to prison, exile, death, or confis- 
cation. 

‘Ts it wonderful that reaction should follow such enormities ? We 
are reproached with demanding civil reforms with arms in hand ; but 
we entreat all the sovereigns and statesmen of Europe to consider that 
imperious necessity constrains us to it; that we have no legal means 
of manifesting our wishes; possessing no public representation, nor 
even the simple right of petition ; and are reduced to such a state of 
servitude, that demand and complaint are treated as treason. Our 
wishes are pure ; they have in view the majesty of the apostolic throne, 
as well as the rights of patriotism and humanity.”’’ 


The other peoples of Italy, enslaved and trammelled by 
Austrian agents, were in little better condition, and writhed 
beneath the yoke. 


‘“ How many citizens came to fill the sombre dungeons of Austria 
and Naples, and to undergo prolonged tortures! We cannot forget 
the troubles of Calabria in 1844, repressed by military authority, 
drowned in bloody executions, rendered so dramatic by the death of 
Domenico Moro, and the two young sons of Admiral Bandiera, a 
Venetian in the service of Austria. Having set out but three days 
before from the Isle of Rhodes, with the object of delivering their 
Italian country, arrived the 16th June,—arrested some hours after, 
notwithstanding a desperate resistance,—they courageously sacrificed 
their lives to their love of liberty !””’—Vol. i., pp. 10-12. 


Whilst these were opposing force to force, others, meanwhile, 
were busily employed in hastening their enfranchisement by a 
pacific agitation which was to permeate the land. Poets, 
publicists, and professors, made use of concealed presses, to cir- 
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culate from one end of Italy to the other, in incredible profusion, 
stirring appeals to reason and passion, or passed them in manu- 
script from hand to hand; so that the ideas and sentiments of 
each one might become those of all, combining the collective 
energies of head, heart, and hand, in one determined struggle 
for the independence of Italy. Gioberti, Balbo d’Azeglio, 
Mazzini, Montanelli, Manin, Brofferio, Guerrazzi, with bards 
like Berchel, Giusti, and G. Leopardi, and a host besides them, 
kept alive the hopes, aspirations, and resolves of their country- 
men; and many of the honoured men who then sowed the good 
seed of liberty have survived to reap the first fields in the fast 
ripening harvest. 

Gregory XVI. died in evil odour on Ist of June, 1846. The 
cardinals, ill at ease, assembled in conclave on the 14th of 
June. The dangers of imminent revolution, the disasters and 
cost of an Austrian intervention, and especially the fear of a 
foreign election, decided the members of the conclave to choose, 
before the arrival of the foreign cardinals, a man of liberal and 
moderate opinions, and of conciliatory spirit. Accordingly, 
on the 16th of the same month, Jean Marie Mastai Ferretti 
was elected, and solemnly proclaimed Pope, under the name 
of Pius IX. ‘One month afterwards, on 16th of July,’ says 
M. Garnier-Pagés, ‘ the new pontiff published an amnesty,—the 
political prisoners shut up in the Castle of St. Angelo were 
set free. On the same day the people, drunk with enthusiasm, 
hurried in crowds to the Quirinal Palace, where the pope had 
three times to show himself in the balcony to respond to the 
acclamations of the people, whose eagerness was hourly increas- 
ing. Pius IX. then summoned a commission of eminent 
jurisconsults to prepare judicial and administrative reforms. 
These simple manifestations of good-will and progressive 
tendencies were welcomed with transports of joy. The inten- 
tions of the pope were celebrated as if they were already 
realized, and Pius IX. was hailed as a saviour. 

The new pontiff before his elevation had witnessed, and 
sought to mitigate, the oppression under which the Papal 
States were suffering ; and perceived that the hatred to the 
head of the Church increased daily through the faithlessness of 
the Roman government. He now resolved to carry out 
honestly the reforms promised by his predecessor ; but he found 
himself involved in formidable difficulties at every step. 
Austria regarded as a menace the cry of Italian emancipation ; 
and it would hear of no change. The Dukes of Modena and 
Parma took the same side. Two only of the Italian princes— 
the sovereigns of Piedmont and Tuscany—adhered to the policy 
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of the pope, and resolved to grant to their subjects such reforms 
as would place them on an equal footing with the best adminis- 
tered states in Italy. The partisans of the past implicated in 
the acts of Gregory, and still powerful at the Roman court, 
strenuously opposed the movement they dreaded. The French 
government still countenanced a policy of ‘juste milieu.’ Pius 
IX. nevertheless proceeded with the work of regeneration he 
had undertaken, amidst the joyous demonstrations of his people. 
The enthusiasm inspired by the leadership assumed by the 
holy father passed the frontiers of Italy, and spread throughout 
the world. The archbishop of Paris, in ordering prayers to 
be made for him, said, ‘The most prejudiced, who had too long 
considered the papacy and ecclesiastical hierarchy hostile to the 
rightful liberties of the people, are constrained to proclaim that 
these liberties have found their surest guarantees and their most 
glorious future in the reforms of which Pius IX. had given the 
example to the Italian peninsula.’ The general of the Company 
of Jesus disclaimed all alliance with Austria; and declared it to 
be the conscientious duty and delight of the Jesuits to promote 
the wise and just reforms which it had pleased the pope to 
introduce. The Jewish Rabbi, in the name of his tribe, pre- 
sented an address of respect and gratitude. The United States, 
and the Republics of New Granada, Chili, and Peru, sought 
alliance with Rome; and the Sultan Abdul Medjid sent an 
ambassador to congratulate his holiness. This was the moment 
chosen by Prince Metternich to manifest the hostile intentions 
of Austria, by taking forcible possesssion of the city of Ferrara, 
on the 17th of July. ‘The Austrian troops which, in virtue 
of the treaties of 1815, occupied the citadel of Ferrara, took 
possession of the gates of the city, and traversed the squares 
and streets as masters, without plausible or apparent reason. 
This violation of right, and abuse of brutal force, produced 
so much the greater sensation, as this arbitrary act tallied 
exactly with a reactionary plot discovered on the 14th of July, 
and which was to break out at Rome on the same day as the 
occupation of Ferrara on the 17th.’ The firm and dignified 
protest of the papal ministers met with universal approbation ; 
whilst this act of glaring usurpation on the part of Prince 
Metternich, instead of striking terror into the hearts of the 
Italians, did but nerve the arm of the patriots to more energetic 
action. 

The Sardinian patriots shared largely in the spirit of liberty 
and progress, and public opinion made itself felt in spite of the 
rigorous surveillance of the police. Pellico, Garibaldi, Santa 
Rosa, and others, lavished their efforts to rouse the sometime 
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dormant national sentiment into resolute action. The King at 
first opposed an obstinate resistance to all progress; but the 
spectacle of what was passing at Rome, the fear lest his influ- 
ence in Italy should be effaced by that of Pius IX., and the 
secret suggestions of his own ambition, extorted from him some 
judicial, communal, and provincial reforms. On the 30th of 
October, a law for the regulation of the press mitigated the 
severity of the censorship, in deference to the call of his people. 
Once engaged in this course, he found it impossible to halt or 
recede, and was impelled onwards to the career on which he 
was destined to enter. 

None of the Italian provinces were more keenly alive to the 
difference between a national and reforming government, and a 
foreign despotic oppression, than the people of Lombardy and 
Venice. ‘They beheld their neighbours, the subjects of the 
pope, of the King of Sardinia, and of the Duke of Tuscany, 
governed by Italians, and advancing in their political condition ; 
whilst they were left in galling subjection to the Venetian 
bureaucracy, debarred their civil rights, and ruled at the 
point of the bayonet. The first public symptoms of the unani- 
mous feeling of the Lombards, subsequent to the declared 
division of the rulers of Italy into the friends or enemies of 
progress, showed themselves, on the new Archbishop of Milan 
taking possession of his see, early in September, 1847, when 
the armed police were let loose upon the people, who had given 
no other provocation than by singing hymns in praise of Pius 
I1X., for the liberal concessions he had made to the Roman 
people. The discontent of the population of the Lombard and 
Venetian provinces was more loudly manifested, as this brutal 
and sanguinary repression became more frequent. The students 
of the Universities of Pavia and Padua shared in the ignorant 
dislike with which the Austrian authorities, from the emperor 
down to the subaltern, regarded all similar institutions ; and the 
students in both cities were attacked in the most ferocious and 
cowardly manner, without check of rebuke from their superiors. 

The Austrian government, indeed, did not neglect to employ 
the press to justify its acts; and bitterly reproached the 
Milanese and Venetians with their insensibility to the benefits 
of its paternal authority. ‘They were,’ said the official, or 
semi-official, journals,— 

‘the two most favoured peoples, enjoying the most liberal institu- 
tutions, of Italy. What other states were now claiming, they had 
enjoyed since 1815,—equality of imposts, municipal organization, 
on the widest basis of popular representation. These elective bodies 
share out the imposts; they elect the members of the provincial 
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congregations at Milan and Venice, who make known to the sovereign 
the wants and wishes of the people. Exceptional tribunals had no 
existence; the most enlightened codes regulated their interests. 
Justice, civil and administrative, was established with impartiality.’ 


To this the Milanese and Venetians replied,— 


‘The Patent of 7th of April, 1815, promised us these advantages ; 
but they have never been realized. The impost weighs on us more 
than on the other provinces of the Austrian empire, in the proportion 
of twenty-eight to sixteen. It is we who subsidize all your posses- 
sions. The absolute veto nullifies the will of the communes; the 
wishes of the congregations are never listened to ; the schools are pro- 
faned by anti-national education; our children are regularly carried 
off by the conscriptions into Bohemia, Austrian Moravia, and 
Hungary. The young man who yields to generous inspirations 
pays with exile in a Croat regiment the penalty of his love for his 
country; the liberty of the press is stifled; the customs duties profit 
only the producers of the Austrian provinces, and crush our industry ; 
the most ancient and lucrative posts are the prey of strangers ; trials 
at law are endlessly protracted ; judicial proceedings are carried on 
secretly and in the dark; spies and informers are introduced even 
into our own families; still more, the non-accusation of a brother 
by a brother is punished as acrime. In fine, you are the oppressors of 
all Italy ; you excite its princes to tyranny to weaken the contrast 
with your own sbirri ; soldiers,—these are your instruments of govern- 
ment ; hypocrisy, your political principles. The pains of exile and 
tortures of prison, these are our prospects. You treat us not as 
citizens, but as vanquished.’ 


A people who can bring home to their rulers charges like 
these, have surely ample reason to get rid of them ; and they took 
their measures accordingly. Austria was suffering under the 
penury of its finances ;—a watchword sufficed. The rich and poor 
deprived themselves of all articles on which taxes were levied. 
They mastered their habits and passions. The ladies renounced 
their rich attire. The tobacco duty yielded to the treasury 
seven millions of liri—they smoked no longer; the lottery 
eight millions—tickets were no more bought. In proof of this 
common accord, the theatre was one day crowded to suffocation, 
the next day it was empty. On the 2nd of January, 1848, no 
one was to be seen smoking in the streets. Amidst the mass 
of abstainers there shortly appeared a mass of sallow-looking 
men with cigars, followed at some distance by armed policemen, 
prepared to back them. It was an evident provocation, and 
the people were irritated ; these men hooted, jeered, and hissed. 
Towards evening the soldiers began to insult and ill-use the 
crowd. The mayor came forward to remonstrate with them for 
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their violence, but was seized, and carried off to prison, until 
released by superior orders. This naturally increased the 
irritation. Next day, the soldiers, who had been regaled with 
brandy and cigars, strolled through the streets puffing the 
smoke of their cigars in the faces of the passers by. The 
officers mingled with them, entered the coffee-rooms, and bade 
defiance to the enraged people. All at once patrols appeared 
in the streets, and these licensed bandits, armed with sabre- 
bayonets, fell upon all who came in their way. Nothing 
moderated their fury; children, women, and old men were 
struck down :—twenty persons killed, and sixty wounded, 
were the victims of this butchery. The population, deprived 
of arms, were fain to give way to force, and adjourn their 
vengeance. Of all the Austrian authorities, not one was 
to be found to repress these disorders. Radetzky gave a 
banquet to his officers, to celebrate the victory of his soldiers ; 
and issued next day a menacing proclamation to the citizens. 
This was soon followed by a rescript from the emperor, which 
had been prepared since the 24th of November, 1847, estab- 
lishing the Jugement Stataire, which pronounced the pain of 
instant death, without appeal or petition for pardon, in case of 
tumult and sedition. 

Whilst Radetzky and his officers were drinking to the honour 
of his butchering soldiery, the venerable Opizzone, vicar of the 
cathedral, eighty-five years of age, presented himself before the 
viceroy, and addressed to him these energetic complaints — 


‘Your highness, at my age, I have witnessed many invasions, 
Russian, French, and Austrian ; but never have I seen disarmed citizens 
slaughtered. As a Christian, a brother, and as curate, I come to de- 
nounce these assassinations to your highness.’—Vol.i., pp. 28, e¢ seg. 


At the point at which things had now arrived, a revolution 
throughout the length and breadth of Italy was but a question 
of time and expediency. In every state the cry arose for the 
expulsion of the Austrians. Venice, led on by Manin and 
Tommaseo, was the first to make a resolute effort to emancipate 
herself from the yoke. A movement was set on foot for abolish- 
ing the censorship of the press, and Manin boldly sent a petition 
to the congregation of Venetia, urging them to immediate action, 
on the ground that their silence might deceive the government, 
and lead them to believe that the Venetians were contented and 
happy, and had neither desires nor wants; whereas their wants 
were real, and their desires just. ‘This silence of the congrega- 
tions,’ added he, ‘ arises from the fear of displeasing the govern- 
ment; but this fear is unjust and injurious; for it is injurious 
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and unjust to suppose that the government has given to this king- 
dom a mock national representation ; that it has deceived, and is 
deceiving, the country and Europe, in making laws which it will 
not allow to be executed, and punishing those who intend to 
observe them.’ 

The example given by Manin was instantly followed. Peti- 
tions were sent to the provincial and municipal congregations 
throughout Venetia. The central congregation yielded to the 
pressure of public opinion, and the government itself, amazed 
and undecided, were unable to check its advance. Tommaseo, 
on the 30th of December, addressed the people at the Atheneum 
in favour of liberty of the press. ‘If you have good laws, 
demand the frank and loyal execution of them. If you have 
none, demand new ones adapted to your needs. Speak, write, 
print within the limits of the law. Be courageous, and will the 
good of all: no government can stand against the wishes of the 
population.” Upward of four hundred signatures were quickly 
appended to the petition to be presented by Tommaseo. The 
authorities took the alarm. Orders were given to arrest Manin 
and Tommaseo, who had kept strictly within legal limits. In- 
terrogated by the police, they resolutely avowed their proceedings, 
their correspondence and objects. The government, bent on 
repression, refused discussion ; and on the 18th of January, Daniel 
Manin and Tommaseo were lodged in the state prison. We 
cannot follow M. Garnier-Pagés through his luminous exposi- 
tion of the events which the ardent aspirations of the Italians 
for national rule, and for personal and political liberty, gave birth 
in each of the states. The Italians felt that their liberties, if 
they were ever to enjoy them, must be achieved by themselves. 
‘ Italia fara da se,’ was the creed of her patriots, and therein was 
the germ of her political regeneration and national independence. 
As long as a national spirit exists, there is reason to hope that it 
will work a real reformation. When the national spirit is 
destroyed, though better forms may be imposed by a conqueror, 
we shall look in vain for those only valuable reforms which re- 
present the sentiments, and spring from the hearts, of a people. 
We have seen how lifeless and inefficient were the shadows of 
representative government with which her ignoble tyrants had 
mocked her. Austria had carried to perfection the art of orga- 
nizing representative assemblies, without one particle of political 
power ; and of converting the forms of legislative deliberation into 
engines for suppressing free inquiry,— shadows void of everything 
that could give them life and energy. The liberty of the press 
extinguished, liberal journals annihilated, liberal ideas persecuted, 
and liberal men imprisoned,—can any one wonder that the 
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Italians should have attempted to free themselves from the 
domination of Austria? Writers of all countries have concurred 
of late in reprobating its meanness and cruelty. It was well 
said by an acute observer forty years ago:—‘ Genius seems in- 
stinctively to know its enemies ; and if Austria hates knowledge, 
she may be well assured that knowledge will in due time repay 
the obligation.’ A large instalment she has already received ; 
and it seems not improbable that ere long the obligation will be 
discharged in full. 

We must refer our readers to the captivating narrative of M. 
Garnier-Pagés, for his vivid descriptions of the insurrection in 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and lucid exposition of the 
causes which provoked it; of the bombardment of Palermo, the 
triumph of the Sicilies against fearful odds, the alternate wilful- 
ness and irresolution of King Ferdinand II., and the grant of 
the Charter of 1848. 


‘Ferdinand II.,’ writes our author, ‘ whose pitiless despotism had 
constantly repelled all thought of progress, was constrained to seek 
refuge in liberty, in order to save his crown. The official journals 
repeated from day to day the protestations, which he did not cease to 
make to all who approached him, of his new convictions. Thus, the 
sovereign who was the last to make concessions to his people, was the 
first who, overstepping all provincial ameliorations and administrative 
reforms, proclaimed a charter, in which the rights of the citizens were 
recognised, and established. This startling example resounded amongst 
the other people of Italy, like an echo reverberated from mountain to 
mountain. Liberty re-echoed from nation to nation, re-acted, grew, 
and extended itself continually. The kingdom of the Two Sicilies sent 
back more energetic still the impulse she had received.’—(Vol. i., pp. 
47,48.) 


It has been said, that Ferdinand, deceived by appearances, 
attributed to the ambition of Pius IX. and Charles Albert the 
impulse given to reforms, which came from the people, and not 
from the princes ; and cried out, in a transport of jealousy against 
the initiators of a movement of which he thought himself the 
victim, ‘Eh bien! puisgu’ ils me poussent, je les pousserai.’ 
‘ Ah, well! as they push me, I will push them!’ And under the 
influence of that idea, he surpassed the concessions to which they 
consented. Be that as it may, whether prompted by spite, as 
well as extorted by necessity, or not, the proclamation of the 
Charter gave a vigorous push onwards to the doubting and reacy- 
to-halt. Pius 1X. had completed a series of reforms, by a 
‘ motu proprio, on the organization and powers of the council of 
ministers, which did not close, if it did not open, the ministry to 
laymen, leaving the option to the pope. Of the twenty-four 
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auditors, one half were to be laymen; the senatus-consultum 
was to give its opinion on all questions prior to deliberation of 
the council of ministers; and so far as it substituted regularity, 
and the semblance of responsibility, for arbitrariness and caprice, 
it was a real progress. It was plain, however, that the papal 
government was becoming not a representative, but a consulta- 
tive, monarchy ; and there his holiness halted. The remonstrances 
of Austria, the counsels of the French Government, and the 
pressing exhortations of the cardinals, kept him back. His con- 
science, moreover, warned him not to alienate an authority of 
which, as supreme head of the Romish Church, he was but the 
depository ; and he is reported to have closed the discussion with 
passionate exclamation : ‘I will not damn myself, to please the 
liberals !’ 

The Roman people, however, were dissatisfied with this ulti- 
matum, and clamorous for further concessions. ‘ Non voglio! 
non posso !’ (‘I cannot! I will not !’) was the holy father’s reply 
to their solicitations, which left an effervescence in their hearts, 
sure to break out sooner or later. ‘How now!’ cried they; 
‘ Pius the Ninth will not give to the people that which a Bourbon 
has granted!’ contrasting the motu proprio with the constitu- 
tion of Naples. ‘To decide the perplexed pontiff to further pro- 
gress,’ writes M. Garnier-Pagés, (p. 56,) ‘ there needed the tor- 
rent of ideas, facts, and events, which shook Europe, and made 
every throne to totter, after the French Revolution of the 24th 
of February.’ 

The king of Piedmont entered timidly on the work of reform, 
and on the path opened to his ambition. On the 7th of January, 
he rejected a petition, signed at Genoa, amidst great public de- 
monstrations, demanding the expulsion of the Jesuits, and the 
establishment of a civic guard. Some days later, he refused to 
receive a deputation of the trades of Turin, who came to assure 
him that all would rally round the cross of Savoy, if the nation 
were called to defend the sacred cause of Italy. The news from 
Naples and Sicily gave a rude shock to the policy of fear, doubt, 
and hesitation. 


‘On the 2nd of February, supplements to the newspapers, and 
placards on all the public places, announced to the people the consti- 
tution decreed by King Ferdinand. Eighty thousand persons spreading 
through the city, testified to the national rejoicing ; and this demon- 
stration continued throughout the night, amidst shouts of “ Viva Pio 
Nono!” “ Viva Carlo Alberto!” “Viva il risorgimento dell’ Italia!” On 
the 5th, the municipality, with Santa Rosa at their head, waited on the 
king, to entreat him, in the name of the country, ‘to crown the glo- 
rious enterprise of the political regeneration of the nation, by granting 
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a representative constitution, comprising a civic guard. Two days 
later, the king convoked an extraordinary council, to which be called 
the princes, the cabinet ministers, and ministers of state; and on the 
next morning, the 8th of February, he signed and published the bases 
of a constitution, conformable to the French charter.’—Vol.i., p. 48. 


From this rapid sketch of the situation of Italy, up to this 
moment, we have seen that the Italian revolution preceded that 
of France. We shall now see, (continues M. Garnier-Pagés,) 
what degree of influence is to be ascribed to the days of February 
on the future destinies of Italy. ‘Two sentiments then ruled the 
heart of Italians,—liberty at home, independence abroad; the 
definitive recognition of the rights of the people, and the expul- 
sion of the Austrians. All patriots desired these two results ; 
and by one means only,—to conquer, or die. Foreign politicians 
imagined new divisions hitherto unknown among the Italians,— 
into moderates, liberals, radicals, and conservatives,—when they 
were, in reality, but two great factions: the partisans of absolu- 
tism, and of Austria, riveted to the past, and the patriots who 
aspired to a better future. 

The French Revolution of February, 1848, led to the imme- 
diate overthrow of the ministry of Cardinal Bofondi at Rome, 
who had issued a circular for the protection of the Jesuits, 
menaced in various provinces. A new council was formed, with 
Cardinal Antonelli at its head. It was resolved to put the 
country immediately in the best possible state of defence, to 
increase the number of paid troops, and call out the civic guard. 
A more popular constitution was published on the 15th of 
March, including in its provisions independence of the judicial 
power, guarantee of individual liberty, abolition of censorship, 
and recognised right of petition. In Naples, the king, terrified 
by the fall of a Bourbon, and the proclamation of a Republic, 
lost his energy, and conceded everything. On the 12th of March 
he consented to the expulsion of the Jesuits. At Turin, a 
popular rising compelled the Jesuits to retire from the city, 
under protection of the troops, and of the civic guard. Charles 
Albert was stupified on hearing of the fall of monarchy in 
France. He was held in suspense between fear and ambition,— 
between the Revolution, which menaced the throne, and the 
aggrandizement of that throne by the Revolution, which might 
eventually confer on him the iron crown. Irresolute, he waited 
for events; and as he would need a powerful army, whatever 
course he might take, he continued his armaments. The events 
for which he waited were not slow in presenting themselves. It 
was the rebound from Vienna of the French Revolution which 
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was to give the signal for the armed struggle of Italy against 
the Austrians. 

The principle of freedom in Sicily, and the constitution of 
Naples, had been hailed as a presage of deliverance in every city 
of Lombardy and Venetia. 


‘ Notwithstanding the efforts of the Government to dissemble the 
facts, or attenuate their gravity, the French Revolution was rapidly 
known, and made a profound sensation. The hour had sounded for 
the regeneration of the peoples,—their rights and sovereignty. They 
had to dare all. But the Austrians had seventy thousand veteran 
soldiers, commanded by resolute chiefs. They possessed the artillery, 
the forts, citadels, military positions, arsenals, discipline, regular order, 
government, money, and munitions of all sorts. The populations, on 
the contrary, were without powder, muskets, cannon, arms,—without 
any other organization than a common hatred, and equal love of their 
country ; without any means of attack or resistance; and yet cried 
they, “ We, too, will have our glorious days!” To an entire nation 
thus resolved to conquer or die, there wanted but an occasion—a day 
—an hour—a cry—to rise en masse against Austria. That occasion— 
that cry—was to come from Austria itself.’—Pp. 68, 69. 


At Venice, on the morning of the 16th of March, strange 
rumours began to circulate. After the example of Paris, Vienna 
had risen on the 13th; had driven the troops out of the city, 
and compelled Prince Metternich to fly, and the Emperor to 
change his ministry, and prepare a constitutional government. 
The alarm of the authorities, and agitation of the city, aug- 
mented. The Venetians felt their strength increased; the 
Austrian chiefs felt their power weakened. At the news of the 
concessions of the Emperor on the 14th, masses of the people 
demanded and obtained from the governor the liberation of 
Tommaseo and Manin from prison; then bore them in triumph 
to the Piazzo San Marco, and gave them an enthusiastic ovation 
before the governor’s palace. ‘Tricoloured flags were hoisted on 
the three masts in the square. The Austrian troops tore down 
the flags, and fired upon the citizens. The people intrenched 
themselves in the infinite labyrinth of the streets and canals of 
the city. Several persons were slain. 

Meanwhile, Manin and his friends resolved to organize the 
national guard. The couriers from Milan were intercepted. 
Count Palffy, the governor, without dispatches, and apprehend- 
ing a general insurrection of Lombardy, temporized, proposing 
compromise after compromise, whilst secretly preparing, with 
Count Zichy, the means of destroying the city. During the 
night of the 21st, Manin had a conference with Tommaseo, 
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Avezzani, Pincherte, Benvenuti, and some others. In his 
opinion the hour was come for the expulsion of the Austrians. 
The troops were demoralized; the people murmuring ; the civic 
guard in arms, and masters of the important posts. Having 
restrained the movement, it was time to impel it onwards. 
Master of the arsenal, he would be master of Venice. He 
hastened thither,—at first alone,—resolved and immoveable in 
his purpose ; he collected around him some intrepid friends, and 
rushed forward at their head, all prepared to sacrifice their lives 
to insure success. The workmen at the arsenal had been, since 
the morning, in full possession of the citadel, and had massacred 
the commander, Marinowich,—an officer of excessive severity, 
whom they accused of having prepared the means for bombarding 
the city. Martini, commander-in-chief of the marine, had 
authorized the intervention of the civic guard to control the agita- 
tion. Manin arrived and assumed the command; they readily 
obeyed his orders. He had perceived instinctively the moral 
defeat of Martini, who had been unable to prevent the murder 
of an officer; and subdued him at once by his sang froid and bold- 
ness. He seized the keys, took possession of the arms, organized 
the workmen, proclaimed Admiral Martini his prisoner, and left 
the arsenal in the hands of the civic guard. Then he went forth 
erying, ‘ Vive VItalie! Vive la Liberté! Vive la Répub- 
lique! Vive St. Marc!’ The crowds surrounding him 
responded enthusiastically to the call of their beloved tribune. 
Allowing a few moments for his appeals to make their way to 
the hearts of a people panting with new life, he led them to the 
great square of St. Marc, where echo had already re-uttered 
them a thousand times. The square became the theatre of a 
stirring scene. Manin announced the capture of the arsenal ; 
and in a spirited harangue, often interrupted by the vivats of 
the transported people, he proclaimed the republic. The cry 
of ‘ Vive St. Marc!’ awakened old memories of glory and power. 
Venice felt the lion rousing from its sleep. 

Early in the afternoon, Avezzani led a deputation from the 
municipality to a conference with the Count Governor Palffy, 
requiring his immediate abdication of power. The count replied, 
that he had devolved his power on the military governor Zichy, 
who was angry, and menaced the deputation in vain. 


*“Tt will cost us our heads!" said the marshal. “And ours too!” 
rejoined Avezzani. Neither was inclined to give way. From the hall 
in which they were conferring Zichy heard the triumphant shouts of 
the people announcing the capture of the arsenal. He knew at 
Vienna the troops had withdrawn from the city by express orders from’ 
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the emperor. After disputing the ground inch by inch, the marshal 
yielded. Avezzani offered a capitulation ; the Italian troops were to 
remain at Venice; the German troops to depart. A steamboat 
would be ready to take them to Trieste. These conditions, as well as 
others, were rejected at first, debated, and finally accepted and 
signed. It was then six o’clock. Venice was free! The delegates 
of the municipality took possession of power ad interim, and at once 
announced the capitulation by proclaiming as follows :— 

‘“ The victory is ours. No blood has been shed. The Austrian 
Government, civil and military, no longer exists. Glory to our brave 
civic guard! Your undersigned fellow-citizens have stipulated for a 
formal convention. A provisional government will be instituted, 
and until then the undersigned contracting parties will temporarily 
assume the responsibility.” ’—Vol. i., p. 76. 


In Milan a pacific revolution was impossible; so intense was 
the hatred existing between the inhabitants and the Austrian 
soldiers. Shortly before the revolution at Vienna, Milan had 
been placed entirely at the mercy of the police; and one of the 
last orders sent from Vienna by the viceroy, but intercepted by 
the patriots, was an order for proclaiming martial law. Two 
letters were, at the same time, intercepted from the Archduke 
Rainier, the viceroy’s son, which will give us an insight into the 
prevailing feeling of the writer, who had been born at Milan. 
The letters are dated from Verona, the 19th and 20th of March, 
and are addressed to his brother, the Archduke Ernest, for his 
information, and that of another brother, Sigismund, to whom 
they were to be forwarded. In the first, Rainer, after ridiculing 
all the promises of the emperor, and making fun of the national 
guard (only four hundred) at Verona, adds :-— 


‘It is said that the people have been fired upon in the Piazza San 
Marco, at Venice, and five persons killed,—no harm...... The post has 
not yet arrived from Milan. If anything has happened there, I hope 
at least five hundred Milanese have been killed on the spot. On the 
20th the youthful prince proceeded thus: ‘Captain Huyn has just 
arrived from Milan, on his way to Vienna, as messenger. He has 
seen the harm done to that city up to eleven on the evening of the 
18th. Our twelve-pounders must have made fine holes in the 
Broletto. Huyn did not know the conclusion, as Field-marshal 
Radetzky (F.M.) sent him off when he was certain of victory. .... All 
the prisoners were to be shot, not excluding Casali and the Duke of 
Litta, who were said to be of the number. Martial law was sent 
yesterday to Milan, and to-day, at two o’clock, it will be put in force. 
This is the only way. The Milanese deserve it all. I hope a good 
number of them have been slaughtered. The soldiers will have shown 
little moderation ; so much the better!’ 
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The vengeance accumulated for thirty years of slavery, out- 
rage, and insult, might explode at any moment. The Viceroy 
Rainier left the city at five in the morning of the 17th of March, 
under an escort of five hundred hussars, and took refuge at 
Verona. His flight seems to have been determined by his con- 
viction of the inadequate and derisory character of the concessions 
promised by the emperor, which were placarded thoughout the 
city on the next day, 18th of March. The people scornfully 
rejected them, and thronged the public places, loudly demanding, 
amidst increasing agitation, the arming of the civic guard, the 
abolition of the punishment of death, the instant liberation of 
all political prisoners, a provisional government, a national 
representation, and the neutrality of the Austrian troops. 
About noon they proceeded, with Count Casali, Podesta of 
Milan, at their head, to the palace of the government, to make 
known the national will; but on their way the unarmed people 
were fired upon by the troops. Instantly two Hungarian sen- 
tinels fell dead, and the rest of the post was disarmed. The 
palace was now in the power of the insurgents. Count 
O’Donnel, the only authority remaining at his post, and now a 
prisoner in the midst of a determined multitude, was compelled 
to sign an order for the establishment of the civic guard, and 
authorizing the municipality to provide for the public safety. 
The people meanwhile were eagerly tearing to pieces the archives 
of the police. Count Casali departed with the triumphant 
crowd, but they were dispersed by the fire of a strong patrol ; 
and Count Casali found refuge in the mansion Videserti, which 
thus accidentally became the head-quarters of the insurrection, 
now in full force. In an instant men of all ranks, women, 
and young children, were busy preparing means of resistance. 
Streets were unpaved, barricades ereeted; in place of planks 
and beams, carriages were dragged thither. A manufacturer 
piled up one of his largest pianos; some brought their furni- 
ture ; the poor man his bed. Each one devoted his all and his 
life to the common defence. Marshal Radetzky with difficulty 
escaped from his palace to the castle, half-dressed, and left 
behind him his sword a trophy to the Milanese. Two millions, 
deposited in the public treasury, fell into the hands of the 
inhabitants. The marshal was master of the castle, with 
fifteen to twenty thousand veteran soldiers under him, amply 
furnished with artillery, ammunition, and stores of all kinds. 
The military held all outlets to the country, and commanded 
the city within in every direction. Soldiers occupied the 
cathedral. Tyrolean chasseurs were posted on every one of its 
marble pinnacles, to fire indiscriminately on all who showed 
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themselves in the streets and at the windows. The patriots, on 
the other hand, had but three to four hundred muskets of every 
calibre; powder was to be made, bullets melted, and muskets 
taken from the enemy. A few barricades, and some young 
men with their fowling-pieces, were all the Milanese had for 
encountering the Austrians. Some of these did such execution 
with their rifles as deterred the gunners from advancing to fire 
the guns; as many as seven in succession being picked off as 
fast as they stretched out their arms to apply the match to the 
touchhole. Those who had no firearms to defend the barricades 
with, provided themselves with missiles of every kind to hurl 
down on the soldiers from the roofs of the houses. So passed 
Sunday, the 19thof March. The insurrection lost not an inch of 
ground ; on the contrary, it had gained strength. The capture 
of many posts and barracks furnished muskets to a great number 
of citizens. Many officers were made prisoners. The army 
began to be demoralized. Radetzky sent a flag of truce to offer 
an armistice of fifteen days; the municipality was desirous to 
accept it, hoping for prompt succour from the Piedmontese 
army; but the council of war would not consent. It was 
determined that Milan should owe her safety to Milan alone, 
and that Lombardy should remain mistress of her own destinies. 
The officer, on hearing this noble refusal, could not withhold his 
homage to so much courage. ‘ Adieu,’ cried he, on retiring, 
‘ brave and gallant nation !’ 

This proposal of an armistice was announced to the Milanese 
as an omen of approaching victory, and redoubled the ardour of 
the combatants. The Tyrolese chasseurs were dislodged from 
the summit of the dome, whence their fire had been murderous ; 
and the tri-coloured flag, hoisted in the hands of a colossal 
statue of the Virgin which crowns the edifice, was hailed with 
shouts of joy by the inhabitants as a symbol of deliverance. 
The cathedral bell mingled the sound of its tocsin with the 
loud peals from the bells of the other churches, incessantly call- 
ing the country people to the help of the city. Scientific men, 
posted on the loftiest points, and furnished with telescopes, 
watched the movement of troops on the bastions, and reported 
them every hour. As there was no egress from Milan for emis- 
saries to the surrounding districts, small balloons, enclosing 
rousing appeals, to the cry of ‘Help, and Victory!’ were 
launched from the summit of the cathedral. The Croats fired 
in vain at the aérial posts, which fell in countries even beyond 
the frontier, and contained these words: ‘ Brothers, the victory 
is ours! The enemy holds only the citadel and the bastions! 
Hasten hither,—let us take the gates of the city between two 
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fires, and rejoin one another!’ Thousands of peasants and 
citizens, guided by students, doctors, priests, and custom-house 
officers, hastened towards Milan. While succours began to arrive 
from without, the number of fighting men within was daily 
increased by arrivals of Italian soldiers,—deserters, who pre- 
ferred to die in defence of their country, rather than aid in the 
massacre of her children. Munitions taken from the enemy 
became more abundant ; the Milanese forces were better organ- 
ized, and several points were attacked and carried. 

Marshal Radetzky, seeing resistance so well organized, sup- 
posed that the Milanese were led on by officers previously intro- 
duced into the city, and accepted the intervention of the foreign 
consuls to propose a second time an armistice for three days. 
Again the municipality were inclined to accept it, especially as 
there was not within the city provision for more than twenty- 
four hours. To Borromeo, who made this statement, Cattaneo 
replied, ‘ Better to die of hunger, than to be hanged!’ and the 
armistice was rejected. After this final resolution, the munici- 
pality at once converted itself into a provisional government, 
and the council of war was changed into a war committee. To 
break the circle which held Milan captive, to cut the Austrian 
lines, and establish communication with succours from without, 
was the last effort to be made. All the thoughts of the chiefs 
were concentrated upon the best plan for obtaining this much- 
desired result,—the definitive safety of Milan, and the assured 
triumph of the people. 

On the 22nd a chosen band of brave men, guided by Lucien 
Manara, attacked and carried the Tosa Gate, defended by two 
thousand men and six guns. Soon afterwards the auxiliary 
columns, seconded by the bravery of the citizens, opened, by 
main force, the gate to Como. 


‘ After this double defeat,’ writes M. Garnier-Pagés, ‘ Radetzky was 
no longer master of Milan. His troops detached to the gates; and, 
on the bastions, were liable to be besieged and taken in detail. He 
learned from his emissaries the successful rising of all the towns of 
Lombardy. The Piedmontese, within a few days’ march, would 
unite their forces with those of the population. Nothing remained 
for him but to concentrate his army, rally all the detachments and 
garrisons of the cities, ascertain what cities remained in his power, 
and choose his field of battle. With the rapid glance of a skilful 
general he hesitated no longer, and decided to beat a retreat. 

‘At the approach of night, he sought to mask his retreat by the 
redoubled fire of his artillery ; sixty pieces of cannon vomited forth 
destruction and death. The burning of some detached houses at the 
extremities of the faubourgs added a sinister light to the glare of 
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blazing buildings. Suddenly a huge column of flame rose from the 
midst of the castle. ‘The Austrians had piled up immense masses of 
straw and hay, carts and furniture, whereon to burn their dead, and 
obliterate these gloomy proofs of their defeat. The fire, flashing from 
thousands of muskets, girded Milan with a circle of flame; the tocsin 
sounded with redoubled vigour from the fifty belfries of the city ; the 
incessant roar of the cannon was reverberated by the echoes. It was 
a scene of sublime horror, of which one of the combatants, mounted 
on a turret, became at once the painter and historian. 

‘The Austrians hoped to profit by the horrors of the bombard- 
ment, to steal away unobserved along the bastions, and conceal from 
the Milanese their last manceuvres; but the exasperated tirailleurs, 
heedless of sound or flame, harassed them at every point; multiplied 
obstacles, raised along their route, arrested the troops on their march, 
as they dragged along with them the artillery, the wounded, the 
families of their agents, and the unhappy persons carried off as 
hostages. The retreat from Milan occupied eight hours; the army 
leaving behind it, at every step, traces of killed and prisoners.’— 
Vol. i., p. 90. 

The insurrection was now in full career. Brescia forced 
General Schwartzenburg to capitulate. Mantua, on the 17th, 
hoisted the popular colours, and obtained permission from the 
governor to organize the National Guard. The Italian Tyrol 
was in full revolt, and the Austrians were flying in all directions. 
Verona and Mantua fell into the hands of the Italians. 
Radetzky was forced to capitulate ; but, as soon as he was satis- 
fied that the citadels of these places, the strongest in the king- 
dom, remained to him, he felt the ground firmer beneath him, 
and exclaimed, in his extremity, ‘ All is not lost!’ 

Charles Albert now placed himself, without reserve, at the 
head of the Italian movement. He had remained a passive 
spectator whilst Milan was in its deadly struggle, aud had lost 
the opportunity of achieving a brilliant and, perhaps, decisive 
victory. For there can be no doubt that, if Charles Albert had 
been at Milan on the 22nd, with a small part of his army, the 
retreat of Radetzky would have been impossible. 


‘On the 23rd of March, he learnt from Count Martini the favour- 
able disposition of the Provisional Government, and the opposition 
manifested against him. He sees that, notwithstanding the time 
lost, he may still recover a popularity compromised by his tardiness ; 
and perceives the peril to himself of further hesitation; and that he 
has but to gather the fruits of the victory won by the people. He 
delayed no longer. His reply to Count Martini was noble, dignified, 
chivalrous, and up to the mark. “I will not enter Milan,” said he, 
“until I have defeated the Austrians ; because I will not present myself 
before so valiant a people, until I have gained a victory which shall 
prove me to be as valiant as they.” 
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‘It was then that Charles Albert uttered, for the first time, those 
solemn words, “L’ Italia fara da se,”’—* Italy will suffice for herself.” 
They contain a policy distinctly stated,—the refusal of the interven- 
tion of France, in the war of Italy, against Austria. Into the thought 
of the King there came, first of all, the fear of the influence which a 
French republican army might exercise by its presence on the desti- 
nies of Italy; and next, the desire to re-assure England on this 
important point, and thereby obtain her neutrality ; but these words 
also expressed a sentiment of legitimate pride and nationality.’— 
Vol. i., p. 147. 


The confidence felt by the King and peoyle in the power of 
Italy to achieve her own independence, after the retreat of 
Radetzky from Milan, was shared by the friends of Italy 
throughout Europe, and especially in England. Its ablest 
journalists avowed their belief, that whatever else might happen, 
Radetzky would never again enter Milan as a conqueror. Our 
limits forbid us to follow the varying fortunes of Charles Albert 
through the short but sharp struggle which followed. The 
victory of Pastrengo, in which the Piedmontese army threw 
back the Austrians upon Verona, and made itself master of all 
the right bank of the Adige, is regarded by M. Garnier-Pagés 
as ‘the point at which Charles Albert was at the apogee of his 
fortune.’ Ere long he was overtaken by irremediable disasters. 
In the hour of success, reaction commenced at Florence, Rome, 
and Naples. Pius IX., the first of the princes of Italy to make 
a step in advance, was the first to recede; the King of Naples 
recalled his army to crush the constitution he had lately so 
ostentatiously granted. At Turin the attempts of Gioberti at 
conciliation had failed, and he was driven from power, to the 
irreparable loss of the Constitutionalists. 

At this juncture we obtain the first glimpse of Garibaldi in 
arms for the liberation of Italy,— 


‘ The glorious task 
With which all Europe rings from side to side ;’ 


and in achieving which, some ten years later, he was destined to 
win a fame, ‘ which the wor!d will not willingly let die.” Charles 
Albert had been defeated on the night of the 26th of July, at 
Goito, by Radetzky, who had step by step regained his ground, 
and was in full march upon Milan. The Commission of Defence 
in that city had proposed to effect a diversion in favour of the 
army, to arouse the populations, and stop the advance of the 
enemy behind the line of the Adda; and organized the depar- 
ture of columns of volunteers, to re-enforce the volunteers under 
Durando. Garibaldi, at the head of one of these columns, 
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consisting of three or four thousand resolute young men, 
marched towards Bergamo. 


‘Garibaldi had rendered himself famous at Monte-Video, by bril- 
liant actions in the wars of those countries. Enterprising and daring 
he had shone among the bravest. He had not heard unmoved 
the call to arms of Italy. “I have fought,” said he, in a proclama- 
tion addressed to the youth enrolling under his banners, (28th of July,) 
“to do honour, so far as I could, to the Italian name in foreign lands. 
I hasten from Monte-Video, with a band of brave men, to contribute 
te. the victory of my country, or to die on Italian soil......The war 
becomes complicated, dangers increase. To arms! young men. Italy 
needs ten, nay, twenty thousand volunteers! Away to the Alps! 
Let us show to Italy that we are resolved to conquer; and we shall 
conguer!”’ On his arrival Garibaldi had offered his services to 
Piedmont ; at Turin he had been refused. The danger rallied all 
persons “ without distinction under her flag. He placed his experi- 
ence, his renown, his life, at the service of his country. At Milan he 
was accepted.” ‘ 

‘The departure from Milan of its most energetic defenders was a 
grave fault, as soon became evident. When it was wished to recal 
them, there was no longer time. The volunteers thought the defence 
of the Adda, by the Sardinian army, possible; they ran to face 
danger, and, in doing so, were flying from it. The Adda was not 
defended ; and, when the battle had to be fought under the walls of 
Milan, the heroes of the barricades were far away. They were no 
longer present to re-animate the army and impart the fire of their 

outh and patriotism. Milan, unrelieved, fell into the hands of 

adetzky, by the treaty of Salasco.’—Vol. i., p. 519. 

‘ After the departure of the king on the fatal night of the 5th of 
August, nothing was to be seen in Milan but preparations for depar- 
ture. On the 6th, at day-break, an innumerable crowd of inhabitants 
were to be seen hurrying without the walls, before the entrance of the 
Austrian army: men of all ranks and conditions, women, children, 
entire families, destitute, stripped of everything, carrying with them 
only their despair: some who had never quitted their native city fled 
from their ote homes, to betake themselves to a land of exile. 
This affrighted crowd gave vent to their bitter sufferings in groans 
and sobs—moving slowly along the dusty roads without knowing 
whither to direct their steps, or what would be their lot on the 
morrow. The Piedmontese soldiers, who followed the same route, 
quitted their ranks in compassion to carry the children, or support 
the tottering steps of the aged. The martyrdom of this people, 
exhausted in the struggle, presented a heart-rending spectacle. For 
the inhabitants, who remained, no less suffering was in store. At 
eight o’clock the Austrians occupied the Roman Gate. Order had 
been given to the Milanese to destroy the barricades, to haul down 
their colours, and to efface the last vestiges of their independence. 
At noon, fear had cleared the streets. The Austrians made their 
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entratice, with flying colours, and returned as conquerors into the city 
from which patriotism had expelled them, and which an army had 
been unable to defend. The shops and houses were closed—the 
streets deserted ; motionless in their homes, the citizens asked them- 
selves whether it was not a frightful dream which weighed down 
their eyelids. The Croats triumphed, and Radetzky installed himself 
in the palace, as absolute master. The right of force had re- 
conquered Milan. The Austrians encamped in the public squares ; 
the cannon were pointed against the city ; which was declared to be 
in a state of siege. 

‘The Piedmontese army, on the 6th and 7th of August, re-crossed 
in sombre sadness the Tessino, over which, a few months before, they 
had passed with so much enthusiasm. Silence had succeeded to 
songs; no more brilliant demonstrations; no more vivats; no more 
fétes; with arms reversed, and colours torn with bullets, lowered towards 
the ground. And yet on the proud countenances of the soldiers one 
might read that the hope of a noble vengeance was not effaced from 
their hearts.’—Vol. i., p. 533. 


As soon as the columns of volunteers had official knowledge 
of the surrender of Milan, and of the Salasco treaty, they 
successively withdrew. General Garibaldi had marched with 
his column to Varese, then to Castaletto, and thence to Arona. 
There, having taken possession of the steam-boats on the Lago 
Maggiore, he had landed at Luino,—placing himself thus between 
the Lake Maggiore and the Lake of Lugano, with Switzerland 
in his rear. Attacked by the Austrians at Luino, he had 
vigorously repulsed them. Two days afterwards he had marched 
on Archisato, displaying his advanced guard on the frontier of 
the Mendrisiotto. This advanced guard, surrounded by superior 
forces, was obliged to retire upon Switzerland. Garibaldi, with 
the main body of his army, advanced towards Sesto-Calende and 
Gavirate. Finding them occupied by the Austrians, he marched 
towards Marazzone, where he arrived, the 26th of August, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon. His troops, exhausted by the 
fatigue of forced marches, had scarcely taken a moment’s rest 
when they were furiously attacked by three battalions, a battery, 
and a squadron. Surprised and disordered by a heavy fire of 
grape-shot, they fled. Garibaldi, with a few volunteers, threw 
himself boldly on the enemy,—stopped him by his audacity,— 
gave his men time to rally, and return to the battle. The 
Austrians were repulsed, after four hours’ hard fighting. 
Garibaldi, at night-fall, ordered the retreat. From Marazzone 
he and his columns re-entered Switzerland. They were the last 
to lay down their arms. 

M. Garnier-Pagés thus eloquently sums up this memorable 
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struggle for the independence of Italy, at the close of his first 
volume :— 


‘Italy had passed through all the crises of resurrection and death. 
Long oppressed, she had freed herself. After a protracted martyrdom 
she had launched forth upon the way of regeneration. Pius IX. 
providentially opened a new era; and from the pontifical crown 
descends the inspiring flame which quickens and directs the people. 
Liberty is new born from the Cross. Italy starts, and marches 
onward. Sicily breaks her fetters. Naples gains a charter. Tuscany 
and Piedmont are emancipated. The Revolution of February, in 
France, re-acts upon all Europe. Austria herself is startled. Vienna, 
in its turn, accomplishes its revolution. The imperial despotism sinks 
to the ground. Lombardy, Venetia, Milan, and Venice, by an electric 
commotion, rise spontaneously. Venice forces the enemy to capitulate. 
Milan, by a heroic struggle of five days, breaks -her chain, and 
drives out the army that oppressed her. The nations arising in their 
strength swallow up, as the waves of the sea, all who oppose their 
deliverance. Charles Albert, borne irresistibly along, arrives to 
finish the work. Radetzky, exhausted, but not discouraged, shut 
himself up between Verona, Peschiera, Mantua, and Legnano, 
behind the Mincio and the Adige. If Charles Albert seizes the 
moment, avails himself of the enthusiasm of the peoples, and, without 
losing a day, pushes on with them in pursuit of the retiring enemy ; 
if he employs that revolutionary energy which caused disarmed 
citizens to triumph over soldiers supported by bayonets and cannon, 
he will drive out the foreigner, accomplish the holy work, and Italy 
will be free. But Charles Albert exhausts himself in inaction. The 
people murmur. Rival parties declare themselves. He wishes to 
extinguish them by taking power. He leaves the Venetian Republic 
to become weak. Revolutionized Austria, influenced by her hatred of 
race, invokes the sympathies of Germany, arms her battalions, and 
descends from the Tyrol into Frioul. She acts upon Pius IX. The 
Holy Father hesitates, retraces his steps, and abjures his popularity. 
Charles Albert may yet save Italy. He shines in some feats of arms. 
His army gives proof of valour. But his generals allow the Tuscans 
to be crushed at Cortutone, and the Romans at Vicenza. The 
enthusiasm has passed away. A division of opinion shows itself. 
The fatal day of the 15th of May, at Naples, permits Ferdinand to 
recall his soldiers and his ships. At the very moment when they are 
bringing deliverance to Venice, Radetzky re-assembles and groups his 
army, and resumes the offensive.’—Vol. i., p. 547. 

* Venice, surrounded, demands whether it is time to have recourse to 
France? The refusal of all the Italian peoples reduces it to silence. 
France is ready,—army, treasure, navy,—all are prepared ; she offers 
her aid without reservation. Charles Albert, Mazzini, the Journals, 
the Chambers, answer her that Italy will do by herself. The Provi- 
sicnal Government, the Executive Commission, foresee the issue, and 
insist. They are refused. The fatal day arrives. Charles Albert 
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extends his lines beyond measure. Radetzky concentrates his troops, 
and then, at a given hour, attacks with his masses the dispersed 
Piedmontese forces. 

‘The Piedmontese army supplies the lack of strategy by courage, 
and of numbers by valour. Then it is defeated at Custosa, and at 
Volta. It becomes demoralized—retires beneath the walls of Milan— 
exhibits a last gleam of courage, and capitulates. Charles Albert has 
assumed the Dictatorship at Turin, at Milan, at Venice; and his 
power vanishes in the act of taking possession of an ephemeral 
royalty. The people at last turn towards France. The Executive 
Commission no longer exists !’—Vol. i., p. 549. 


M. Garnier-Pagés here closes his narrative of this first 
episode in the struggle for the independence of Italy. The 
heroic defence of Rome by Garibaldi, and of Venice by Manin, 
come not within his range. After the capitulation of Milan, 
and the return of Charles Albert to Turin, Piedmont was 
committed to a democratic ministry, swayed by a crowd of 
refugees, who basely stirred up the disaffected against the 
crown. Deprived of the wise counsels of Gioberti, and ill- 
supported, if not thwarted, by the Republican party, the king 
was urged to abide the issue of another appeal to arms. The 
history of that campaign is one of unmixed disaster. Radetzky 
confidently assumed the offensive. Leaving Milan, he marched 
at once towards the frontier. Finding the Ticino undefended, 
he entered Piedmont without a struggle, and on the 23rd of 
March forced on the royal army the fatal battle of Novara; in 
which, notwithstanding the chivalrous gallantry of Charles 
Albert and his sons, and the unflinching bravery of the soldiers, 
they were overpowered by numbers, and compelled to retire from 
the field. An armistice was proposed; but the terms were 
inadmissible, and the king resolved at once to abdicate in favour 
of his son, Victor Emanuel II. On the same night he retired 
with a single servant to Oporto; and, after three months, passed 
in absolute seclusion from the world, died of a broken heart. 

But though Charles Albert died of Novara, the statute which 
he had given his people did not die with him. 


‘A very few days after the defeat, Victor Emanuel—“ Z/7 Re 
Galantuomo ”—swore, before the assembled senators and deputies, to 
maintain the statute of the realm; not to use his authority, except 
in conformity to the laws; to cause justice to be impartially and fully 
administered ; to conduct himself, in everything, so as to promote the 
prosperity and honour of the nation. ‘This proof of reliance in his 
people warmed the hearts of numbers who had grown lukewarm in 
their allegiance ; many an incipient Mazzinian was thus reclaimed to 
support constitutional monarchy. Circumstances the most adverse, 
encountered in the same manly and trustful spirit, turned favourably 
for him. Guided by the counsels of Cavour and Massimo D’Azeglio, 
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Sardinia survived the splendid hopes and delusions, crimes and follies, 
of the Italian movement. It became to the Italians the nucleus of 
their nationality, the school of representative government, and the 
asylum of political refugees from every other state of the Peninsula.* 

‘Under the manly and patriotic rule of Victor Emanuel, we have 
seen the strength and life of Italy concentrating itself around his 
throne, and combining firmly, by deliberate and trustful annexation, 
to form an united Italy; while, on the other hand, the German 
nations, under the imperial sway, hitherto employed to keep down 
Italy under the Austrian yoke, and deprive her of her liberty,—political, 
civil, and religious,—are rather disposed to combine against their 
common oppressor in the assertion of their national independence. 
Hungarian, Bohemian, and even Croat, have caught the flame they 
were employed to extinguish. When next Austria looks to them to 
enforce her cruel and repressive policy, she may be dismayed to see 
“ the extinguishers themselves take tire.” ’ 


Our limits do not allow us to accompany M. Garnier-Pagés 
through his survey of the several kingdoms of Europe, and of 
the effects produced on them severally by the revolution of the 
24th of February in France,—which he has pourtrayed with great 
power, fidelity, and discrimination. We must content ourselves 
with a glimpse of the movement excited, and the spirit it aroused 
in the seat of despotism itself. It was not to be expected that 
a government which has ever been engaged in a continual war 
aga'nst liberty,—which excommunicates knowledge, proscribes 
every liberal institution, and is the professed enemy of social 
progress,—should tolerate the expulsion of a Bourbon from the 
throne of France. Accordingly, we find Prince Metternich in 
the official Gazette of Vienna, of the 4th of March, breathing 
outrage and menaces against France and its rulers; and orders 
immediately given for the purchase of horses, the recall of all 
soldiers on furlough, and the bustle of instant preparation for 
war. But the position of Austria was ill-suited to carrying out 
her threats. Her alliances abroad were far from solid. In 
Germany she had but doubtful friendships. Within, her pro- 
vinces were without mutual cohesion, and might separate at the 
slightest shock. The armies required for repression devoured 
the finances of the State. Bohemia and Hungary were aspiring 
to independence ; the people were oppressed, the treasury empty. 
Such were the fatal consequences of a system obstinately per- 
sisted in, by a government of which Prince Metternich was the 
suul and the real head. 

Soon the news from the province, the aspect of the capital,— 





* See Gretion’s Vicissitudes of Italy,—an admirable résumé of Italian progress from 
1848 to 1859. 
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where every evening at the theatre the least allusions to progress 
were applauded with transport,—gave rise to graver reflections 
in the minds of the imperial family and of the ministers, and 
modified their dispositions. It was at first proposed to grant 
some administrative reforms,—putting aside all important con- 
cessions. But public uneasiness increased ; the commercial and 
industrial crisis became more severe, and the scarcity of money 
greater every hour; and government endeavoured to calm the 
public mind by a declaration on the 10th of March. Non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of France—no promise of reform—the 
‘ statu quo’—was the meagre programme it had prepared to 
allay the discontent ready to break out in every country in the 
empire ; and, far from appeasing, it irritated. The impulse was 
general; the news from Bohemia and Hungary electrified all 
hearts. On the 12th, the students, the candidates for professor- 
ships, the pupils of the Polytechnic School, assembled in the 
hall of the university, and drew up a petition for reform. In 
vain did the authorities of the university try to calm the effer- 
vescence. The watchword was given and circulated; and next 
day a greater number assembled in the same hall, formed a 
procession, and, accompanied by a crowd of working men, 
repaired to the palace of the States. The delegates were intro- 
duced; groups were formed in the precincts of the palace, 
orators harangued, the fermentation increased, and the members 
of the States conveyed to the emperor the wishes of the people. 
The government, meanwhile, had taken energetic military 
measures. The gates of the city were closed, cannon placed at 
many points of the town, the main streets occupied by strong 
detachments; and the council of ministers sat permanently. 
The flood was rising rapidly ; murmurs, precursive of the 
struggle, were heard. ‘ Liberty of the press !’ ‘ A constitution !’ 
‘Down with Metternich!’ In front of the Chancellerie the 
uproar increased, like the rolling of thunder. A person unknown 
presented himself in the balcony, and stammered out some 
incomplete, half-heard promises, which were construed as a 
deception—a snare! Ere long, the incessant cry of ‘ Down 
with Metternich’ became a signal of destruction. A large part 
of the crowd hurried away to Renweg, where the villa of the 
minister was situated. It was speedily ransacked and destroyed. 
In the centre of the city but a slight provocation was wanted to 
bring the excited masses into fatal collision with the soldiers 
under arms. At half-past four o’clock the first volley of 
musketry resounded from the ‘ Place of the Jews.’ Six persons 
fell dead, and many were wounded. The cry,‘ Vengeance! To 
arms!’ echoed from all sides. The revolution had begun. A 
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commanding officer was unhorsed, and a student—one of the 
wounded—lifted to his saddle, who became the leader of the 
combatants. The soldiers—especially the Germans—recoiled 
from the fratricidal war, and yet at intervals the rattling fire of 
musketry was heard. At eight o’clock the arsenal was stormed 
by the people, and the arms taken and distributed. The drums 
of the citizens beat to muster. In the faubourgs the battle was 
more disorderly and furious than in the city ; and, from the top 
of the palace, the monarch, surrounded by the archdukes and 
ministers, could witness the spread of conflagration and death. 
Scalding tears fell from the eyes of the aged sovereign. Absolute 
monarchy felt stricken to the heart, Towards morning, the 
report was circulated that Prince Metternich, now the object of 
public execration, had fled, and the popular hurricane abated. 
In fact, at nine in the evening, a deputation from the members 
of the States appeared at the palace, demanding the dismissal of 
the ministers, whose presence in power rendered all conciliation 
impossible. Here they met with Prince Metternich, stated the 
facts, and the object of their wish. In reply, the prince, 
retiring, said, ‘I have just placed my resignation in the hands 
of the emperor. ‘We thank you,’ returned the deputies; 
‘ your resignation has saved the country.’ That night the prince 
fled before the storm, and took refuge in the house of Prince 
Lichtenstein until morning, when, concealed by a disguise, aud 
protected by a strong escort of hussars, he quitted Vienna, 
accompanied by the Princess Metternich, and arrived on the 
14th at the Chiteau of Felskirch, from whence he finally escaped 
to England. The most implacable champion of despotism found 
refuge in the land of liberty. 

In the morning of the 14th, the fall and flight of Metternich 
were announced by proclamation to the people ; and a committee 
of inquiry was promised, to determine what measures were required 
by circumstances. If the people did not accept this as a mark of 
the emperor’s paternal solicitude, and if calm were not established, 
‘he would, though with regret, order the troops to use their 
arms.’ This ill-judged menace of resort to force, instead of 
averting, aggravated the danger. In the city the people gazed 
upon the corpses, and counted up the wounded. The boldest 
talked of besieging the castle, to avenge them. In the fau- 
bourgs malefactors mingled with the working classes, and 
excited them to pillage and burning. They set the example, 
and in a few hours all was fire and blood. Not till then did the 
government decide to give way ; and at once, without restriction, 
conceded everything. A national guard was decreed, and 
charged with the safety of the city. Laws were announced for 
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the liberty of the press, and the abolition of censorship. A 
General Assembly of the Royal German and Slavic States, and 
the Central Congregations of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, 
was called for the 3rd of July. The burgesses, students, and 
working men, instantly organized numerous patrols. Six 
hundred malefactors were arrested. Some thieves, taken in the 
fact, were shot. Order was re-established. 

In the evening joy was universal. Men of all the nations of 
this vast empire—Hungarians, Italians, Germans, Slaves—em- 
braced each other with all the fervour of cordial fraternity. 
Ferdinand presented himself to the people, thanked them for 
their affectionate reception of him, and announced the steps 
taken to submit, with the least possible delay, to the assembled 
deputies of all the States the Constitution which he had resolved 
to grant to the country. On the 17th, the victims of the revo- 
lution were buried with great pomp. ‘The whole population of 
Vienna took part in the funeral ceremony, to do honour to the 
brave citizens who had achieved the liberty of their country, at 
the cost of their lives. The princes of the imperial family, who 
had rendered themselves unpopular, retired into private life. 
Men of known liberal principles were placed in the highest offices 
of civil and military authority. But, to neutralize much of the 
good to be expected from these appointments, public opinion 
was shocked, to see installed, as minister of the interior, Count 
Fiquelmont, who had long been considered the appointed suc- 
cessor of Prince Metternich, and best fitted to carry out his 
policy, whenever he should withdraw from public affairs. This 
choice was supposed to indicate after-thoughts of re-action, 
and sowed distrust which was afterwards to raise new storms. 

In Prussia, in the provinces on either side the Rhine, two 
distinctly defined sentiments were spontaneously manifested 
after the news was received of the French Revolution of 
February. The first, the fear of French intervention in the 
destinies of Germany, with the firm resolution of stout resist- 
ance; the second, the determined will of the people to recover 
the liberties promised to them since 1814 and 1815, and always 
postponed. The expression of these sentiments was found from 
the first in the prepossessions and protestations of public opinion, 
as well as in the preparations and acts of the government, which 
immediately called out its reserves, disposed its troops, increased 
its garrisons, and called upon the Germanic Diet to take general 
defensive measures. It was easy to see that the government 
was more afraid of French ideas than of French arms; and that 
it sought to sink the revolutionary sentiment in the national 
sentiment, to which it made its appeal. 
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But the Germans were fully as ardent to conquer their liberty 
as to shed their blood for the independence of theircountry. At 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, Bonn, Coblentz,—in all the most important 
towns of Silesia, Saxony, and Prussia, notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of the authorities, the citizens of every rank and con- 
dition met in groups, when they could not assemble in masses, 
and drew up the same demands, insisted on the rights of the 
nation, and addressed to the head of the state, and to the Diet, 
petitions, whose vigorous tone and colouring indicated the agita- 
tion of the public mind. At Berlin, the Gazette de Cologne was 
first received, and read aloud in the coffee-houses and reading- 
rooms, revealing the wondrous events of Paris, to an eager 
audience. Marks of approbation, warm comments, and passionate 
discussions, were evident symptoms of the smouldering fire. The 
government attempted to extinguish it, and then tempered 
coercive measures by the concession of reforms, solicited by the 
General Diet in 1847, before its separation. The most important 
of these was the right of periodical sessions (periodicité), granted 
only to the Committee of States by the patent of 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1847. 

The king, accompanied by the Prince of Prussia and his 
ministers, in pronouncing the closing of the Committee of States, 
declared his intention to extend the like ‘ periodicity ’ to the Diet, 
in conformity with dispositions long since taken. His discourse 
was an invocation to militant Prussia. 


‘Group yourselves like a wall of brass, with lively confidence, around 
your king, your best friend. Far from me be the thought of interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of other states; but if an enemy dares to 
attack my territory, or that of my allies of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion, I will call my warlike people to arms. They will group them- 
selves, as they did thirty-five years ago, round the colours of my father 
of glorious memory, who was also the father of his people. ‘This is my 
confidence : the heroism of ancient days will not be found wanting.’ 


In awakening old memories of the struggle with France, the 
King of Prussia thought to divert the impulse of the liberal 
movement by arousing the national sentiment ; and in the very 
act of according periodicity to the Diet, he adjourned its convoca- 
tion. A more than ordinarily strict watch was kept upon the 
press. Public meetings were forbidden, lest public opinion 
should stray from the path along which government strove to 
urge it. But this political dexterity was thrown away. The 
population of Berlin and of the provinces were not to be lulled 
to sleep by all this diplomacy. 

The concessions were not, in their opinion, up to the mark. 
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The prince seemed to grant favours, while they claimed their 
inalienable rights. They too had their recollections of the 
heroism in 1813, —14, and —15, and of promises of constitutional 
freedom still unfulfilled, and now to be insisted upon. The 
townspeople, workmen, and youth of Berlin hesitated no longer. 
Large assemblies were forbidden. They formed, on the 7th and 
8th of March, small committees, to press the municipal authorities 
to bring before the king the wishes of the nation. The king was 
invited to convoke the States, that he might hear the undisguised 
voice of the people, demanding, ‘ First : No war with France, unless 
she shall attack the soil of Germany ; Secondly: Legal liberty 
at home, that we may proudly repel the French, if they wish to 
bring us the like liberty. We find this liberty in the sincere 
and faithful accomplishment of the promises made to Germany 
and to the Prussian people before and after the glorious combats 
of 1813-15. Thirdly: Representation of the German nation at 
the Germanic Confederation.’ 

In their reply to the king’s speech, the people of Berlin were 
not diverted from their purpose, but went directly to the point. 
What they wanted were political reforms. On the 9th of June, 
the students, literary men, and commercial clerks, repaired in 
large numbers to the hall of the Telfen. The place soon became 
too small for the numbers that thronged thither. The deliberations 
were conducted in the open air by torchlight. Petitions for the 
most radical reforms were adopted, and covered with signatures. 
The young men dispersed, and could see, as they retired, a squad- 
ron of gens-d’armes watching them, proving to them that the 
president of police did not dare to preveut them by force from 
assembling. ‘The government, meanwhile, remained inactive, 
except in military demonstrations, Slight concessions, more 
apparent than real, were granted, but without satisfying the 
people. These half-measures betrayed the hostility of the court 
to all progress more than inaction or silence. 

On the morning of the 13th, the report spread that the dele- 
gates of the city and the municipal authorities were hesitating to 
concur in a petition from the townspeople, and had adjourned 
their session until the evening. Rumours prevailed of numerous 
arrests being made on the previous night and throughout that 
day. The excited people hastened to the place of deliberation ; it 
was crowded. Suddenly a gendarme appeared, armed from head 
to foot ; he was hustled, and retired to the Brandenburg gate. 
The people pursued him with loud outcries, and surrounded the 
post in a hostile attitude. The body-guards, cuirassiers, and 
Uhlans, with strong detachments of infantry, advanced, and drove 
‘back the people to the ‘ Seven Limes.’ The city was occupied by 
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the military. The arsenal, the bank, the palaces of the princes, 
particularly that of the Prince of Prussia, were lined with troops. 
Before the castle the cannon were pointed against the crowd, who 
threatened to attack it. The cavalry advanced with drawn sabres ; 
more blood was shed. The groans of the wounded mingled with the 
hisses and furious shouts of the people, who retired on the Place 
de Pierre, along the Griinstrasse, where they barricaded the 
bridge, and stood on the defensive ; the pavement was torn up, 
and flint-stones thrown at the troops. The abused patrols dis- 
persed the crowd, and remained masters of the position. Mean- 
while, to conciliate the people, the king announced his intention 
to convoke the States and the Diet simultaneously on the 27th of 
April. The interval appeared long to the impatient spirit of the 
people, and was regarded as a mere adjournment. The agitation 
was greatly increased by the news of the insurrection at Vienna. 
In the evening, scenes of violence were renewed. The harassed 
soldiers struck down the passers-by with sword-cuts, or the butt- 
end of their muskets. The cuirassiers rode along the streets, 
breaking the windows, and committing incredible barbarities. 
On the morning of the 16th, multitudes of people, assembled in 
front of the palace of the Prince of Prussia, were dispersed by 
armed force, and many persons slain. Eighteen hundred stu- 
dents from Berlin, Halle, and other neighbouring cities, decorated 
with the German cockade,—red, black, and gold,—repaired to 
the palace, to present an address to the king, who had, on the 
14th, announced as his device, ‘Free peoples and free sove- 
reigns.’ ‘It is only when both are true that the happiness of all 
is secured. I cannot concede unconditionally the development 
of the constitution pointed to in your address......... Learn a lesson 
from the example of a neighbouring country, in which, within 
the memory of man, fifteen constitutions have been successively 
adopted and abandoned.’ This language of the king did not 
satisfy the people; they were wearied of a discussion carried on 
by petitions, cries, barricades, and victims, and proclamations, 
troops, arms, and bloodshed. ‘ Which,’ asked they, ‘is to carry 
the day? despotism or liberty,—the arbitrary decree of the 
prince, or the will of all?’ Troubles broke out at Magdeburg, 
Breslau, Kénigsberg, and other towns. Petitions were abandoned 
for insurrections ; vague words were not accepted instead of 
earnest deeds. On the evening of the 17th, a deputation from 
the provinces of the Rhine, and from Westphalia, composed of 
distinguished men,—De Vincke, Hansemann, De Beckerath, De 
Camphausen, and others,—came to declare to the king, that if 
the liberal programme were not sincerely adopted, these pro- 
vinces would see themselves under the necessity of separating 
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themselves from the kingdom of Prussia. This solemn proceed- 
ing had its effect on the mind of the king, and he gave way. 
The Diet, recently convoked for the 27th of April, was summoned 
to meet on the 2nd of that month; the censorship of the press 
was abolished, and offences of the press were to be adjudged by 
the ordinary tribunals. This was not all. The king resolved to 
take a decided step in a new career, and at once placed himself 
at the head of the Revolution in Germany,—-worked its unity, 
and traced the remarkable programme of its future destinies, 
Perceiving that he could neither turn the current of popular 
passion against France, nor repress its flow, he sought to dazzle 
the nation by the sublime perspective of becoming the first people 
of the Confederation. The expectations of the king were for once 
realized. Instantaneous joy filled every mind, and the people 
hastened to the palace to evince their gratitude by loud and 
hearty acclamations, to the manifest delight of his majesty: but 
this joy was of short duration. The illusion was dispelled by an 
unexpected accident. Scarcely had the king quitted the balcony, 
than some persons, perceiving troops stationed before the palace, 
and irritated by their presence at a pacific demonstration, raised 
the ery of, ‘ Back with the soldiers!’ At this moment, a detach- 
ment of dragoons entered the square. The colonel, riding at its 
head, was surrounded, and turned back. The dragoons charged 
the people ; two shots were fired from the ranks of the infantry. 
Suddenly cries arose: ‘Treason! Vengeance! To arms!’ The 
city was filled with indignation. Again were the streets unpaved, 
barricades erected, and the broken stones hurled down upon the 
troops from the windows and roofs of the houses. The discharge 
of musketry was heard from many points of the city. The 
infantry were insufficient, and artillery were brought forward to 
destroy the barricades. Cannon, loaded with grape-shot, were 
fired upon the almost unarmed masses of the people; but to this 
ruthless attack the townsfolk, the students, and workmen, 
opposed a desperate resistance. The few who had muskets 
aimed at the officers. Stout-hearted women mingled with the 
combatants. Young men in white gloves, and horny-handed 
labourers, boldly faced the troops, and fought to the death. In 
one street, the Rue des Pigeons, the people, with six muskets 
only, defended a barricade until four in the morning, and repelled 
eight attacks. The assault on the arsenal of the Landwehr lasted 
from nine in the evening until six in the morning. Twenty 
officers, placed behind the windows, kept up a murderous fire on 
the people as they approached; but, in the end, the assailants 
forced the gates, and got possession of the arms. 

On the strongest of the barricades erected in the Rue Royale.- 
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the city rifles defeated every attempt against it. A Polish 
gentleman, after fighting long and bravely, fell there, mortally 
wounded ; and, in falling, cried, ‘I bequeath to you the inde- 
pendence of Poland!’ The battle lasted thirteen hours ; about 
two hundred and fifty citizens were killed, and twice that 
number wounded. It is stated, on high authority, that in the 
heat of the fight five honourable citizens pierced through the 
crowd to go in search of Bishop Neander, and to entreat him 
to repair with them to the castle in his pontifical robes. The 
people respectfully gave them passage, crying, ‘ Honour to the 
peacemakers!’ The deputation, admitted to the royal presence, 
implored the king to stop the effusion of blood. He replied, 
that the people must first abandon their positions; that he would 
yield everything to entreaty, nothing to force. Then, pointing 
with his finger to the Rue Royale, where the fighting was going 
on, he added, ‘This street belongs to me. I can do what I 
please with it.’ For some time longer the king resisted all 
prayers to withdraw the troops ; but the people refused to retire ; 
and the aspect of the town became still more threatening. The 
troops were exhausted and feeble ; the citizens held the gates ; 
the crown itself might be endangered. He yielded, and sub- 
scribed to the required conditions: —the withdrawal of the troops ; 
the arming of the National Guard ; the liberation of all prisoners 
made during the troubles; an amnesty for political offences, and 
for the Chasseurs of the Guard,—the battalion of the Tirailleurs 
of Neufchitel,—who had declared for the people ; the dismissal 
of the ministers, and the formation of an entirely new ministry. 
Next day, the 19th, to prove the sincerity of the professions of 
the 18th, he published a declaration that he had accepted, on 
the previous evening, the resignation of the ministers ; and had 
charged Count Arnim with the formation of a new ministry, of 
which he was to be president. Count Schwerin received the 
portfolio of public worship, D’Auerwald that of the interior, 
Kuhne that of finance, Bornemann of justice, Baron d’Arnim 
that of foreign affairs, aud Campthausen was minister of state. 
The next day the minister Count Schwerin, addressing the 
students in the name of the King, said, ‘The King wishes to 
put himself at the head of constitutional Germany. He desires, 
liberty and the constitution: consequently he has decided that 
a German Parliament shall be formed without delay ; and he will 
put himself at the head of progress. The King counts on the 
protection of the people. We are the responsible ministers of 
the King; but our soul is,—the King and progress. Liberty is 
his thought.’ After this, the King went out from the castle, on 
horseback, wearing the uniform of the first regiment of the 
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Guards, with the helmet and armlets of the German colours. 
He then made the following declaration to the people :— 


‘It is no usurpaticn on my part, that I feel myself called upon to 
save the liberty and unity of Germany. I swear before God that I 
do not wish to injure the German thrones ; but to protect the unity 
and liberty of Germany, by means of German fidelity, on the basis of 
a sincere German constitution.’—Vol. ii., pp. 145, 149. 


To form an idea of the extent of the revolution accomplished 
in Prussia, and of the immense progress in the institutions of 
that fine and powerful country, it will be needful to refer back 
to the language of the King, on the opening of the Diet on the 
11th of April, 1847 :— 


‘The inheritor of a crown, which I received unimpaired, and which 
I must and will transmit unimpaired to my successors,....... I am 
anxious to make the solemn declaration, that no power on earth can 
ever induce me to change the natural relations between the soverei 
and his people, which, by their perfect truth, make us so strong in 
conventional and constitutional relations; and that I will never 
permit a written sheet to come and intrude itself to play the part of a 
second providence between God our Lord from heaven and this 
country ; to govern us by its paragraphs, and substitute them for our 
holy and ancient fidelity.’...... ‘The crown cannot, and ought not, to 
bend to the will of majorities, unless Prussia is to be annihilated in 
Europe. The same frankness induces me now, in proof of the con- 
fidence I have placed in you, noble lords and faithful States, to give 
you my word, as a King, that I would not have convoked you, if I had 
had the least apprehension that you could dream of playing the part 
of soi-disant representatives of the people.’ 


On the 22nd of March, 1848, the King signed a declaration,— 
published in the official gazette of the 23rd, and countersigned 
by the new ministers,—in answer to a deputation from Breslau, 
which demanded an immediate electoral law, without waiting for 
the convocation of the re-united Diet :— 


‘Having promised. a constitution on the widest bases, I wish to 
give you a national electoral law, which, founded on the primary 
elections, shall produce a representation of all the interests of the 
people, without distinction of religion. This law will be submitted to 
the re-assembled Diet, whose prompt convocation I must regard as the 
general wish of the country. I should act contrary to this wish, if, 
according to your proposition, I granted you the new law without 
consulting the States.’ 

‘In accordance with my known resolutions, I will submit to the 
new national representation Bills on the following points :— 

‘1. Guarantee of individual liberty. 

‘2. Right of association and of meeting. 
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‘3. National guard, with free election of officers. 

‘4. Responsibility of ministers. 

‘5. Introduction of the jury in criminal matters, especially for 
political offences and offences of the press. 

‘6. Independence of the judges. 

‘7. Suppression of privileged and patrimonial jurisdiction. Besides 
this, I will cause the oath to the new constitution to be taken by the 
standing army.’ 


On the contrast thus presented M. Garnier-Pagés thus 
writes :— 


‘ Between the absolute King of the 11th of February, 1847, and 
the constitutional King of the 21st of March, 1848, what a distance ! 
what difference of language! Is it really the same man ?...... O! if 
it had been voluntary, what grandeur, glory, and renown! If from 
conviction Frederic William had said to the nation, “ The times of 
regeneration are come. Take a large part in the direction of your 
affairs, through your representatives freely elected. Help me in the 
government of the state, and in the choice of ministers. Ameliora- 
tion, progress, rights, industry, commerce, finances, instruction, educa- 
tion :—let us trace out together a broad way in which we may avoid 
the dangers of excess, and march onward with wisdom and with order!” 
—Frederic William would have been great in this age, and in ages to 
come....... But Frederic William was carried away by the movement, 
and he called on Germany to follow him. He yielded to the force of 
events ; and he said that he could direct them. He obeyed; and he 
pretended to command. He was the slave of his people; and he 
aspired to be the head of all the peoples of Germany. He was kept 
under in Berlin ; and he made of it the centre of national liberties. 
oon Better still ; after having bowed before his own people, he stood 
erect, and boldly declared Berlin the capital of the empire ; convoked 
there, together with the Diet of his States, the representatives of all 
the countries of Germany ; and possessed himself of the dictatorship 
of the German nation! It will be seen further on how Germany 
received this ambitious manifestation.’ 


We regret that our limits do not permit us to accompany M. 
Garnier-Pagés through the history of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion and the German Parliament, and to follow the track of the 
French Revolution in its influence on other countries of Europe, 
as developed in his second and third volumes. The rise, progress, 
and consummation of the Revolution of the 24th of February, 
will be found in succeeding volumes ; and the relation of the 
stupendous events in which M. Garnier-Pagés took a leading 
part, will be anticipated with lively interest from the pen of 
so intelligent, impartial, and lively a narrator. Amidst the 
general subversion of old systems and combinations, it is edify- 
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ing to remark that none has been more thoroughly revo- 
lutionized than the ‘Holy Alliance’ itself. Its cohesion has 
departed ; nor is there reason to believe that the cordial under- 
standing of the three northern powers for the old purposes of 
policy will ever be revived. Upon one and all of them the 
Revolution in Paris has set its mark. We have seen Austria and 
Prussia proclaiming in their own capitals, and throughout their 
own proper territories, the revolutionary principles which it has 
been the business of the Alliance to neutralize and denounce ; 
while Russia is introducing into vast masses of her population 
measures of enfranchisement, whose all-pervading principle must 
one day permeate every class of society and every order in the 
state. The Holy Alliance is already a thing of the past; and the 
functions arrogated by the three powers in the European system 
must henceforth cease and determine. 





Art. VIII.—The Message of Prestvent Lincoitn to Congress. 
Daily News, Tuesday, December 17th, 1861. 


Tue lapse of three months has too mournfully confirmed our 
expectation of a long war. Writing while the shadows of Bull’s 
Run were throwing greater obscurity on the path of the North 
than ordinarily lies before a country at war, we did not hesitate 
to say :—‘ The war is only begun ; and we do not pretend to see 
its end. Many seem to think that a week or two is a long time 
in such a struggle. We fear that a year or two may paas 
before any one is entitled to form decided opinions as to how it 
may turn.’ 

This was thought bold, at a moment when the popular language 
of the press was, that the North had ‘ collapsed,’ had ‘ broken 
down,’ ‘ broken up,’ ‘ failed,’ ‘ burst,’ and so forth; when we 
were morning by morning assured in rotund phrases that the 
conflict must soon come to an end: to-day, because the people 
would turn in disgust on the government which had dragged it 
into the war; to-morrow, because the army could never be 
recruited ; the next day, because loans would not be subscribed ; 
the following, because New York would break loose from the 
yoke of the Lincoln Cabinet, and proclaim itself a free city ; the 
day after, because the population would rise against the taxes ; 
and finally, because the great West would separate, and consti- 
tute itself an independent republic. 

While thus we prophesied of the North, assurance equally 
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plump and downright came thence, that the efforts of the South 


were but a momentary spasm of desperate energy ; that the Union | 


party would soon rise to the surface ; that provisions would fail ; 
that funds would come to an end ; that disaffection and disunion 
would set in; that the slaves would revolt; and, one way or 
another, that Jefferson Davis would be hanged within a mode- 
rate time. 

We claim no credit for having breasted this tide of anticipa- 
tions ; for any one who undertakes to write in a Quarterly on 
the affairs of a great nation, ought to have some little knowledge 
of them ; and the least possible amount was sufficient to satisfy 
us that events would soon tell another tale. No one who had 
been at the pains to digest a few of the simplest facts as to the 
numbers, resources, principles, and tempers of the American 
people, could have thought of deluding the British public by 
treating the war as a paltry quarrel, to be blown out by the sneers 
of foreiguers. He must rather have prepared them for a gigantic 
struggle, worthy to be discussed with gravity, and certain not to 
be ended till it had left momentous traces on the history of man : 
—a struggle which foreigners might view with wishes for the 
success of one side or the other, but which they could only 
embitter by making light of it, or by offering gratuitous counsels, 
which, as the Duke of Argyle wisely said, only showed the com- 
batants that we did not understand their affairs, and might be 
told to mind our own. 

They are great mischief-makers, though not deep observers, who 
abuse their access to the public ear by representing a nation as 
populous as Great Britain, and roused by overt rebellion to fight for 
the integrity of thcir country, not in its foreign dependencies, as 
we did in India, but in their own land, where their rivers ran, and 
their telegraphs flashed,—for the safety of the capital which bore 
the name of the nation’s father,—for the very existence of the 
government which they idolized,—by representing such a people 
roused to such a struggle, as hurried to squabble for trifles, by 
a momentary petulance, which would forthwith expend itself. 
This was to come to pass, according to our daily teachers, Had 
it done so, it would have been proof that man had entered on a 
new phase, and that the history of the past had ceased to be use- 
ful in judging of the future. It was equally shallow to expect that 
a powerful oligarchy, believing both its ascendency and its pro- 
perty to be at stake, and fully committed to the struggle, with 
plenty of men, officers, and ability, would offer other than a long 
and mighty resistance. 

Of all the magniloquent prophecies, not one has been ful- 
filled. The people of the North, instead of flying incensed upon 
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the government which had hurried them to war, blamed them- 
selves for having hurried the government to the premature 
advance which brought on the disaster at Bull’s Run. They 
did for a time hesitate as to whether the Cabinet had energy 
enough to administer the war with spirit answerable to that of 
the nation. They hesitated, yet again, as to whether the 
President ought not to be forced to depart from legal forms, 
and to put the war avowedly on the ground which most directly 
appealed to a deep popular sympathy,—the emancipation of the 
slaves. The people said, ‘That is the real drift of the war; it 
was about slavery it began, and it is only for slavery the rebels 
rose. Let us pass by the Constitution, say what we mean; and 
as this government refuses to exceed its legal powers, let it 
make place for one that will have fewer scruples.’ For a 
moment it seemed doubtful whether this sentiment would not 
prevail, and the complication of a revolution in the North be 
added to those already created. But the leaders of the popular 
movement soon came to reason thus: ‘ Any Constitution, even a 
tainted one, is better than none. The government is already 
obliged to go quite far enough beyond the ordinary provisions 
of law,—indeed, so far, that the beginnings of military despotism 
may be not indistinctly discerned ; and now to call upon it 
to set itself above the very Constitution by which it exists, and 
assume powers it has sworn to preserve to others, would be to 
bury the foundations on which the liberties of all rest, in order 
to hasten—and perhaps not hasten—the deliverance ofa class.’ It 
is curious to read American orations, delivered when our writers 
were demonstrating that the people of the North thought no 
more of slave emancipation than those of the South; in which 
the speakers apologize for their forbearance in not forcing a 
revolution upon the government; and console their audience by 
the consideration, that though this subjects the North to the dis- 
advantage of not waging ‘a war of passion,’ and confines it to 
the ground of law, comparatively tame as a popular appeal, 
nevertheless they avoid the anarchy among themselves of ruin- 
ing the Constitution ; and secure the ultimate deliverance of the 
Negroes perhaps even more certainly than if the avowed object 
of the war was their emancipation.* Any murmurs ever 
expressed against the government,—even by the organ of the 
South, The Herald,—to gain hearing at all, must be murmurs 
not for going to war, but for insufficient energy. 

Yet, while we write, fresh evidence comes that a conflict, 
quite as irrepressible as the one foretold by Mr. Seward, is 





* See, athong others, Dr. Bellows’s Discourse on the Fast Day. 
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drawing nearer. Dr. Russell showed long ago, that, in spite of 
the laws, the war, as it proceeded, would become more 
and more a war against slavery. The secretary for war has all 
along shown this tendency; and lately has gone so far as to 
openly approve the doctrine, that the slaves should be called to 
arm. ‘lhis extremest of measures his colleagues have dis- 
avowed ; but they have not disavowed his published instructions 
to General Sherman,—a document which sets all doubts at rest as 
to how slaves seeking national protection are to be treated :— 
they are all, whether owned by rebel or loyal masters, to be 
received, treated as freemen, employed, if they accept employ- 
ment, even in squads, and with arms, (but not a general arm- 
ing); and afterwards loyal masters are to be compensated. 
This official manifesto is proudly quoted by Charles Sumner, 
and other anti-slavery leaders, as proof that the principle of 
release, and even of ransom, is now admitted by the government, 
and that it will be compelled to go forward. 

From the expedition of the South, the only English witness 
whose testimony we have seen, is the correspondent of the 
Morning Star, known to be Mr. Edge, author of Slavery 
Doomed, whose lengthened residence in America fits him to 
judge of the real feelings of the people. He thus describes 
what is passing around him :— 

‘Living here amongst Americans of the North, I daily trace the 
precipitous change in their opinions with regard to this exceedingly 
difficult question. ‘The few days they have been in these latitudes 
have sufliced to make them emancipationists of the most radical 
description ; and that not so much from political reasons as from 
humane motives. When 500,000 Northern troops move down into 
the slave districts, it will not be in the power of man to stay the 
destruction of the system. I am forced to this conclusion by what I 
see passing around me, and the eflects of our victory upon whites and 
blacks alike. 1 have conversed with many of the latter on this and 
neighbouring islands, and at Beaufort ; and every coloured man, 
whether house servant or field hand, expresses the utmost contempt 
for his late master; whilst the soldiers and sailors feel savage with 
themselves for having formerly believed the slaves were kindly treated, 
when they now learn their food consisted of but eight quarts of 
Indian corn a week and no animal food, and that the use of the lash 
was of continual occurrence. The government at Washington will 
not be long in feeling the intluence of this altered public opinion; but 
proclamations and such like state weapons will not have a tithe of the 
effeet upon the slave system which the presence of Northern soldiers 
is producing, and will continue to produce.’ 

This was what the real anti-slavery men foretold. ‘ Let the 
Cabinet,’ they said, ‘do what it likes; but when once Northern 
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troops come into real slave countries, the campaign against the 
“ Institution” must begin.’ And if the feeling is setting inalready 
in the army, it is coming forth with new vigour in many forms 
at the North; and even men of the democratic party, the 
old allies of the slaveholding interest, are now seeking popular 
favour by outbidding their rivals on this question. 

Mr. Lincoln, who may be the best of Presidents, but is the 
worst of state-paper writers, gives us little more light on the 
intentions of the government than that he finds it necessary 
to protest against pressure for extreme measures; and yet 
seems to admit that such pressure may become so great that, 
to save the Union, it must be yielded to. He does take a step 
fully as offensive to the South; perhaps, as mere matter, not of 
injury, but pure offence, more so than an attempt to declare 
their slaves free: namely, advising the opening of diplomatic 
relations with the two Negro states of Hayti and Liberia, as if 
they were men! His views about colonization may be clear, 
but his sentences are not; and we have not one particle of faith 
in ‘all that.’ 

The tide of public feeling is shown in the Congress, where, 
not only in the House, but in the Senate, motions on the 
subject are coming thick and fast. The plan of turning 
the flank of the Constitution,—by treating the seceded country 
not as states, in which capacity ‘the executive’ cannot touch 
their slavery ; but as military districts, now in a state of revolt, 
in which capacity it can act,—seems to be likely to strike a joint 
in the legal harness by which the government has hitherto 
turned off the arrows launched against its legality by popular 
feeling. One thing is certain, Mr. Lincoln has touched the 
subject, proposed a beginning of measures, however undecidedly 
and vaguely; and such a beginning being once made, neither he 
nor any power living can keep reforms of a system so hateful 
and vile within any fixed bounds. The work of handling the 
rottenness once begun, its removal necessarily follows; and if 
the government does not lead, it must follow; and if it do 
neither, it and the nation will part. 

As to the recruiting, history has few tales so remarkable as 
the facility with which the shattered forces, that seemed to invite 
extinction after Bull’s Run, have increased to swarming hosts. 
Could the government have made soldiers as easily as it filled 
up regiments, the war had been ended even now; but the 
spectacle of political power, presented by the array of force, 
massed at different points of a line from the Atlantic to. the 
Missouri,—further than from the west of France to the frontiers 
of Russia,—is scarcely more striking in one way, than in another 
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is that of military impotence, rendering this unformed flock of 
men with muskets incapable of performing one great military 
exploit in all this time. It now appears to be placed beyond 
question, that more than half a million of men are in the field ; 
probably more than six hundred thousand. 

The loans were to be refused by the capitalists, and by the people 
too, as the means of forcing the government to conclude peace. 
This was not only asserted in political articles where passion 
may be allowed scope, but over and over again in those money 
articles where men in business have a right to look not for bile, 
but for information. So far from this occurring, the popular 
support of the government was so vehement, that the capitalists 
were told that if they hesitated, they would be at once set aside, 
and the loans filled up without them; but they even anticipated 
the wants of the government by arrangements among them- 
selves. Up to the present timé, the tone of Americans, on the 
financial aspects of the war, so far from being what has been 
represented, errs by the opposite extreme. They are far too 
confident in their resources, far too boastful of the cheering 
aspect of affairs, and the fulness of their coffers ; and, with a 
levity they will one day rue, talk of the ease with which, ‘ by 
fifty millions at a time,’ they may ‘ change the form of their in- 
vestment,’ or ‘pass the nation’s money from one pocket to 
another,’ by sending it down the greedy gulf of war. 

To them the suspension of specie payment has not the horrors 
that it has for us; and as the South has long ago come to that 
point, and yet does not grow tired, they take the possibility of it 
more lightly than we could imagine. But let them beware of 
the weary loads they are laying on the broad back of their 
country, young yet, and, like many a stately youth, in great 
danger of overgrowing its strength! Mr. Chase does not, even 
now, admit the idea of a permanent debt, but means that the 
whole shall be paid off in thirty years:—a good intention, but 
debts die hard. 

They were to rise against the taxes. This was the one pro- 
phecy that had strong ground of probability ; for patience is 
the virtue in which America is poorest, and paying to govern- 
ment is an operation by all means disagreeable to the country 
folks, who compose the great majority of the people. Still, 
government is one thing, and a popular war another. As to the 
former, every American thinks that he is the best government 
in the world himself, and can hardly understand why he should 
have to pay for another; but when slave-owners in arms are 
threatening Washington, there is something to be done worth 
paying for. How long this willingness will continue, we cannot 
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say. It is the testing-point of the North; and, perhaps, when a 
visitor who is more familiar than welcome at our own doors, 
presents himself the third or fourth time, on behalf of ‘ Uncle 
Sam,’ as the government is called, he may find strange and 
troublesome receptions. Yet the representations of a certain 
popular politician, on the blissful freedom of America from taxes, 
are valid in no circle wider than the brim of his own hat. Many 
a citizen of that exempt nation has served a harder apprentice- 
ship to taxpaying than we poor subjects of downtrodden England. 
They have three separate circles of taxes,—national, provincial, 
municipal : the first to the government, light ; the second to the 
‘state,’ not heavy, (but universal, laying a poll tax on the 
humblest working man ;) and the third, to the town, incredibly 
burdensome. In some years the municipal taxes of the city of 
New York alone are eleven dollars, more than two guineas per 
head,—man, woman, and child ; and this money is most corruptly 
spent. 

Neither New York, nor the West, has set up for independent 
powers. The ‘Empire City,’ as it loves to be called, had hardly 
a right, before the rupture, to be ranked as a northern city. 
Its low population was chiefly foreign, and largely Irish ; always 
for the South, and against England. Its wealthy population 
was to a considerable extent southern; and to a much larger 
extent involved in trade and political connexions with the slave 
interest. 

It always voted for presidents favoured by the slavers, and its 
most widely circulated paper was more southern than the South 
itself. Yet even this city, outvoted in Mr. Lincoln’s election 
by the state which bears its name, has proved a staunch supporter 
of the government with both troops and funds. It forced its 
loud-mouthed Herald, after war had actually begun, to cease 
preaching rebellion, to hang the stars and stripes out of the 
office window, and to assume a savage anti-South tone; but it 
has permitted it ever since to play another game of treason with 
lamentable effect. From that day its one aim has been to kindle 
a war between England and the North, as the only means of 
setting its beloved South upon its legs, and giving its idolized 
‘institution’ a longer term of life. Its ravings first incensed 
Canada, then this country ; and though other New York journals 
combat its efforts to bring about a collision, our leading one does 
it the honour of always quoting it, and does England the injury 
of making it believe that it is the organ of the North ; and if it 
is fouler in its abuse, and wilder in its paroxysms, ours more 
cleverly, and not less diligently, misrepresents the views and 
doings of the Free States, till we have almost doubted 
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whether we still live in truth-telling England. Had the 
best side of each people, and not the worst, been shown 
to the other, instead of writing as we do under the dread 
of a horrible war, we should have seen the two nations held 
together by a union of heart stronger than ever bound the 
subjects of two different realms. Dr. Russell does now refer to 
the Herald, as the ‘secret organ of secession,’ and ‘a diurnal 
concrete of rascality and nastiness ;’ but, somehow, the name of 
the paper is never printed in connexion with these exposures; 
and when his principals here have to give us a specimen of 
northern intelligence or feeling, it is most frequently from the 
Herald. 

The South on its part has shown no sign of relenting or 
weakness. Our press was not more mistaken as to the North, 
than the northern press was as to the South. A dark curtain, 
partly voluntary, partly compulsory, has covered both its wounds 
and its efforts. We are able only to see its frontier, with an 
occasional glimpse into the interior. If in ordinary times that 
presents a sceneof duelling, bowie-knife-fighting, of slave-auctions, 
advertising of blood-hounds, of man-hunts, of fillibustering expe- 
ditions, and of tavern murders, which have long disgraced the 
American name, the orderly free states being confounded abroad 
with these lawless regions,—if, according to a friendly writer, as 
we once showed in these pages, when reviewing Ten Years of 
Preacher Life, the facts of southern society in peaceful times 
are more atrocious than the fictions of Mrs. Stowe represent 
them to be,—what tragedies must have been enacted since the 
curtain fell, which shuts out the gaze of the world, and behind 
which have raged all the passions of a desperate war !—unless, 
indeed, those passions absorbed all others, as a devouring pesti- 
lence does ordinary maladies. 

If, in the face of the Northerns at Beaufort, with certain ex- 
posure at hand, the Negroes ‘ were shot down like dogs, because 
they would not follow their masters,’ as Captain Dupont states 
in a private letter, what must be the deeds done, when no 
stranger could overlook ! 

Ww hy did you change your lodging?’ we heard a Southern 
Member of Congress ask of a Northern, in the lobby of the 
House, at the moment when the South was first confronted with 
an anti-slavery majority, on the question of Speaker, on the 
occasion of Banks’s election. ‘ Shall I tell you why, Sir?’ said 
the Yankee, with a fiery flash of his black eye. ‘If you like,’ 
replied the Southern. ‘Then, Sir, I changed, because they 
whipped that slave girl in the house. Yes, Siree, whipped her! 
And do you think a man from Massachusetts is going to stay in 
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a house where a woman is whipped?’ The Southern saw that a 
foreign eye was taking note of the scene, and walked off without 
uttering a word. God bless the ‘ man from Massachusetts ! ’ 

Such were the provocations that made the ‘ Southern gentle- 
men’ curse their connexion with the Yankees, and sigh for a 
free state, in which they might whip, hunt, and brand their 
‘property’ without vulgar criticism. 

‘Do you hold the natural equality of the white and black 
races ?’ asked Mr. Barksdale of Mississippi, of each of the candi- 
dates for the speakership, in much such a tone as the Bishop of 
Exeter, if allowed to catechize candidates for the woolsack, might 
ask, ‘ Do you believe in the ecclesiastical equality of bishops and 
female preachers?’ Mr. Richardson, the Southern nominee, 
replied, ‘I do not believe in the natural equality of the races. I 
hold that the black race was intended to be subordinate to the 
white.’ Mr. Banks, another man from Massachusetts, said, with 
a bold look and commanding voice, ‘J believe that God made of 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on the face of the earth ; 
and as to superiority of race, I have learned that whenever an 
inferior race meets with a superior one, on the same ground, it 
melts away before it. The Negro race has not yet disappeared 
before the Southern whites; and it is for future history to show 
which will prove itself the superior race.’ From the day that the 
North carried that man into the Speaker’s chair, the gentlemen 
of the Slave States felt that their ascendancy was shaken, and their 
‘ property ’ no longer the ruling power of the state 

A few days after, a lady from Alabama exclaimed with 
vehemence, ‘ Harriet Beecher Stowe ought to be ashamed of 
herself for such exaggerations.’ On being told that before 
entering the country we thought Uncle Tum a fair, but now 
a too favourable picture, with its three slave establishments ;— 
Shelby’s humane and gencrous, St. Clair’s foolishly indulgent, 
and, for a scene of cruelty, an out-of-the-way place, and an 
exceptional, monstrous man ;—the lady cried, ‘ It is horrible to 
paint such a character as Legree. There was a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood of Montgomery, who was said to have caused 
the death of his Negroes; but he was never received into 
society !’ The natural English reply, ‘He ought to have been 
hanged! A man who flogged his horses to death ought not to 
be received into society,’ confounded and silenced the impassioned 
pleader, who thought the fact that slaveowners ‘cut’ one 
known to kill Negroes by cruelty, a clear proof that there are 
no Legrees. 

Under the shadow of the Capitol, a warm Southern concluded 
a repulse of English arguments by a burst of wrath against 
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Uncle Tom, and all such ‘lies. A young man, who had up to 
that moment seemed rather the apologist than the assailant of 
slavery, changed colour, and, looking his enraged countryman in 
the face, ‘ Mr. you know,’ he said, ‘that I am a 
Virginian, born and raised in Loudon County; and I will engage 
any day to give Harriet Beecher Stowe, out of Loudon 
County, materials for another Uncle Tom,—and a worse one.” 
One traveller has favoured us, in the pages of Blackwood, 
with an account of the South, as he saw it in last September and 
October, and we have the authority of The Times, that he is 
impartial ; moreover, he (or a companion) claims to add to his 
narrative, ‘Some Account of both Sides of the American War,’ 
in which he speaks of both sides, but for one, and that with 
great tact, sufficient to satisfy those who know little on the 
subject, that he looks at both. We would warn our readers 
against supposing us to be impartial, as this writer professes to 
be. We are not; for across bias against slavers and slavery 
runs through our very marrow; and every statement of ours 
must be sifted as from those who take a side, and would be 
ashamed not todoso. Stealthily apologizing for slavery ; alleging, 
against Mr. Lincoln and the North, multifarious and, in several 
cases, inconsistent accusations ; bringing into view all the 
virtues of the South, and not one of its vices; showing, as a 
sample of slavery, Negroes labouring with gold watches in their 
pockets; and, as a specimen of opinion, that the Southerns 
earnestly desired (what they had got before his paper appeared) 
a descent on the coast of South Carolina, or Florida; and, as 
one of information, that two counties in Virginia contained 
sufficient supplies of animal food for the Southern army for two 
years ;—this writer is, nevertheless, useful in several respects. 
He first shows, as slaveowners always boast, how soon men, 
when well treated by them, and familiar with their mode of 
gaining their livelihood, warm to it as being a gentlemanly 
calling. He does, indeed, admit that there are things about 
slavery to be abhorred by all Englishmen; but he keeps them 
far out of view, and paints such as are of an opposite character. 
He condemns the North, because, during a state of revo- 
lution, restraint is put on speaking and writing treason; but 
not a syllable has he to say on the fact that, in ordinary times, no 
editor dared to write, no minister to preach, no orator to declaim, 
in the South, against the dark cause of all the commotion he 
saw; that even the benevolent might not emancipate, nor the 
enlightened instruct, the victims of his fair and his gallant 
clients, without bringing upon themselves tar and feathers, or, 
mayhap, dignified legal punishment; and that every year some 
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peaceful friends of freedom meet with violent death for their 


opinions. 

He is also useful, as showing at every step, without any 
intention of doing so, that slavery is the ground of the quarrel ; 
his summary of which he concludes by saying, that Lincoln’s 
election secured the triumph of a party ‘ pledged to the destruc- 
tion of the peculiar institutions and material interests of the 
South.’ If this witness be ‘ impartial,’ which we are far from 
saying, (for he evidently bears Mr. Lincoln and the anti-slavery 
party, which he calls the triumphant faction, keen dislike,) The 
Times, which vouches for it, must cancel some hundreds of 
columns devoted to proving that anti-slavery feeling had nothing 
to do with the dispute. 

His undesigned testimony to the effectiveness of the blockade 
is, to us, unexpected: ‘The blockade has, undoubtedly, been 
productive of great individual inconvenience. All communication 
by letter has been cut off. Friends are unable to correspond. 
Painful instances are met with every day of the anxiety to hear 
tidings of relations abroad.’ 

His discernment is shown in the following view of the 
Northern army :—‘It is much to be doubted whether many of 
the American soldiers calculated on or desire the invasion of the 
Southern States.’ If not Americans, who does? The Irish? the 
Germans? Who cried, ‘On to Richmond?’ Who clamoured 
for the speedier sailing of the Armada? He calls the occupation 
of Maryland, ‘ guasi- Venetian ;? whereas a popular vote in that 
state, in which more electors took part than in ordinary times, 
has given a large majority for the Union. If Venetia be per- 
mitted by Austria to vote, and will give a similar decision, we, 
at least, will not reproach Austria for occupying it. It is poor 
work to spend one’s time in noticing such trifles; but it is a. 
work of charity to give some instances of the way in which the 
cause of the slavers is artfully commended to the people of this 
country, by men who affect candour. 

We tell such men they do not know how to serve the British 
monarchy ; they are its worst, though its unconscious, foes. Ours 
is a monarchy eminently graced with love of order, and dis- 
couraging rebellion, except when a people oppressed have . 
failed, after patient efforts, to obtain by peaceable means natural 
rights from unreasonable masters. But these men would commit 
it to friendship with that rebellion, which, however passion and 
misrepresentation may now gloss it, is a crime unknown to, 
history, and will take its place in its page as the first recorded, 
wherein the ruling class in a free country, when by a legal 
act political authority was voted away from them, rose against: 
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the nation; dismembered first, and then attacked it, without 
alleging that one liberty had been curtailed, much less 
destroyed, or one right endangered, but that of rendering slavery 
‘eternal,’ and extending it far and wide. The English monarchy 
is not more the stay of order than the shield of liberty; yet 
these men would make it the nursing mother of the first con- 
spiracy ever originated, with a view of forming a nation, ‘ the 
corner stone’ of which, not according to our representation, but 
according to the words of Alexander Stephens, Vice-President of 
the Confederate States, and the most eloquent of their orators, 
‘the corner-stone’ of which—the ‘ stone rejected by the builders’ 
of the United States—is slavery! They would, moreover, accept 
for our aristocracy what we take to be the blackest insult ever 
cast upon it; namely, that the natural allies of the aristocracy 
of England are the ‘ gentlemen of the South.’ 

Aristocracy of England—gentlemen of the South! It is hard 
to write the two on the same line. Mr. Bright or Ernest 
Jones might be indignant, if accused of saying anything so 
monstrous ; yet men professing not hatred, but respect, for our 
aristocracy, are found to say it. Two classes more dissimilar, 
or with traditions and tastes more repugnant, cannot be named 
in the world. The English aristocracy are, above all men, noted 
in private life for love of law. The ‘gentlemen’ of the South 
imitate them in mansions, sports, wine, in free expenditure, and 
easy manners ; but will shoot men in the streets, brutally attack 
them in the Senate, shake their fists in their faces in Congress, 
as these eyes have seen them do; egg on and head lawless mobs 
to murder any suspected disseminator of anti-slavery opinions ; 
and run riot over all law that crosses their passion or checks 
their notions of property. The English aristocracy are a pattern 
and an admiration to the world for that patriotic sagacity which 
has led them to sacrifice their cherished prejudices,—and, as in 
the case of the corn-laws, their supposed material interests,— 
rather than break with the nation, or push political differences 
to violent collision; and they now justly enjoy, and their 
country, too, enjoys, the fruit of this their loyalty and large- 
mindedness. The ‘Southern gentlemen,’ on the other hand, 
.the moment they find themselves out-voted by their nation, 
fly to arms, tear down the flag under which they had fought, 
destroy the government to which they had sworn allegiance, 
bombard the first officer they find standing by his oath, march 
upon the Capitol, rush to the shores of its protecting stream, 
where the arm of a scarcely-awakened people was thrown up 
spasmodically only in time to arrest, and be desperately wounded 
in arresting, the blow. No; the British aristocracy are no fit 
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allies for men whose passions are their law in private life, whose 
property is their charter to tear their country to pieces; and 
they are no fit allies for the English aristocracy, who have on 
their library-tables papers advertising bloodhounds to hunt 
human beings, who sell the daughters of their own nurses, the 
sons of their own fathers, who divide child and mother on the 
auction-block, who live in splendour on the gains of trade,—not 
honest industry, but the meanest trade,—trade carried on with 
unpaid labour. 

They have poor faith in the monarchy and aristocracy of Eng- 
land who would hope that any greater lustre would be shed upon 
them by friendship with a slave-holding community, or by the 
destruction of the great republic. Our faith in them is on this 
wise : we believe that were the two best and most prosperous 
republics possible established,—one on the east of us, in France ; 
one on the west, in America,—that our own throne, standing in 
the midst, would, by the natural teaching of events, sensibly gain 
upon them during every period of ten years,—gain not only in 
the convictions and attachment of the British people, but in the 
envy of the jealous, in the admiration of the wise, in the other 
two nations. The British monarchy has everything to gain by 
the existence of favourable specimens of a republic to compare 
it with. It received fresh strength from its glorious contrast 
with the French republic of 1848; as some foretold that it would 
do, when men who fancy that they have faith in it were trembling 
for the consequences. It has also gained immensely by com- 
parison with America, and by Mr. Bright’s anxiety to make us 
look thither for an elysium. The true policy of that peerless 
throne, and the peerless aristocracy which adorns its approaches, 
is, to stand by every free nation in trouble, and to frown on 
every slave-owner and oppressor. 

Young English gentlemen who find in the large plantations 
the nearest approach to the country-seats of England, and in 
the planters’ style and manners the best copy of those of our 
country gentlemen ; who are sedulously well treated, and shown, 
with the easiest air, yet the most artistic combination, all that 
can please, and kept away from all that can offend, and who 
leave the Slave States without having witnessed one horror,— 
may easily be forgiven for reversing their boyish ideas, and 
jumping to the opposite extreme. It is like the impression of a 
virtuous youth visiting a continental city, and seeing nothing to 
offend him, and much to satisfy him that things are better than 
at home. But once let a corner of the veil be lifted, then let the 
discovery go on; and what realities come to view from under 
that fair exterior! So in the Slave States: the covering once 
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disturbed, horror after horror comes to light,—horrors of the 
market, the field, the bed, the Church,—till the stranger either 
loathes human nature, or sinks down into callous familiarity 
with accredited abominations. 

Natural allies of the English aristocracy! Modest creatures 
to set up such a claim! Mr. Jefferson Davis, the man whom 
the South has delighted to honour, ever since his heroic 
denunciation of ‘crocodile tears ;’ whom, while able, it forced 
on the North as a great officer of state,—when it could do 
so no longer, electing him to guide its own destinies,— 
this chosen leader of the chivalry of the South, this prophet 
and high priest of repudiation, is a natural ally of our Palmer- 
stons, Somersets, Granvilles, and Argyles! And Mr. Vice- 

resident Stephens, the historico-philosophical orator, who 
ts that ‘our new government is the first in the history of 

the world, based upon this great physical and moral truth,...... 
that the Negro is not equal to the white man; that slavery— 
subordination to the superior race—is his natural and moral 
condition ;* that this stone, which was rejected by the first 
builders, is become the ‘chief stone of the corner of our new 
edifice,’...... a natural ally of our Russell, Lewis, and Gladstone ! 
Mr. Secretary of State ‘ Bob Toombs,’ a rough-mouthed reviler 
of England—whose ambition has been first to ‘ cover the 
Atlantic with first-class steamers to pull down Great Britain,’ 
the deadly foe of ‘ our institution ;’ and, secondly, to call over 
the muster-roll of his slaves on Bunker’s Hill, as the knell of 
freedom in New England,—he is a natural ally! Well, perhaps he 
may be the ally of a certain namesake of his, who, if not of our 
aristocracy, is, unhappily, of our government ; and, if rumour 
be right, the best helper Mr. Toombs has had, as writer of the 
malevolent articles against the Free States in our leading journal. 

Mr. Yancey, now Southern Commissioner in England, 
lately a speaker at Fishmongers’ Hall, an advocate for renew- 
ing the African slave-trade, who complained in Congress 
that the South was prohibited from importing Negroes from 
Africa, while the North was allowed to import jackasses from 
Malta, is a natural ally of Lord Brougham! and Mr. Mason, 
the author of the fugitive slave-law, of Lord Shaftesbury ! 
and the judge who pronounced the Dred Scott decision, and his 
confréres, who, in varied forms of barbarous language, have 
ruled the Negro to be a thing with a soul and a body, 
but without rights, of our Lyndhurst, Chelmsford, and 





* See the Savannah Republican, quoted at the time in all our papers, and reprinted 
in Gasparin’s Uprising of a Great People. 
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Westbury! Generals Walker and Quitman, the pride of 
Southern colonial enterprise, are natural allies of Lord Elgin 
and Sir John Lawrence; and Mr. Brooks, who made war on 
Charles Sumner, in his senator’s chair, and was idolized by the 
Carolinian chivalry as a great conqueror, is a natural ally of 
the Duke of Cambridge! And the Right Reverend Father in 
God, Leonidas Polk, bishop of Louisiana and general commanding 
in the Southern army, is surely a natural, as well as a spiritual, 
ally of our Archbishop of Canterbury ! 

No, no, no! The natural allies of the British aristocracy 
are the British people. And should the labour too 
effectually expended by the Times to deceive these as to 
the character of the present struggle, and the relative 
motives of South and North, lead to a war, and that to more 
misery in England and France,—and this to the latter country 
joining in the fray to keep her cities from revolution,— 
then, though the people will soonest feel the pinch of want, the 
ultimate dangers will fall on those who favoured the slave- 
holders’ insurrection, and fathered this offence against freedom 
on the aristocratic sentiment ; as if nobility drew closer to traders 
who live by cotton-growing, without paying their work-people, than 
to those who live by cotton-spinning, and pay every man honestly. 

As to the resemblance, dear to the pride of the slave-holder, 
between the mansions of England and those of the planters, we, 
who are neither owners nor heirs of any of those lordly seats 
which glisten on the landscapes of our fatherland, like stars on 
the breast of a king, nevertheless can feel our hearts fire at the 
insult of such a comparison. Trees and sward, halls and 
chambers, furniture and appointments, may be made to look 
somewhat alike; entertainments and manners may be assimi- 
lated ; but what a difference in all human relations! The one 
is a home, a free home, of free men, where every servant dwells 
because it suits him, and seeks a happier abode when his hope, 
his anger, or his whim inclines him ; and the other is a whited 
sepulchre, fair on the outer side, but inwardly full of corruption 
and rottenness. In the one, no man goes to labour but on 
terms to which he has agreed, and which he can revoke; in the 
other, men and dogs within doors, men and horses without, 
stand on the same footing: they are bred for the house, farm, or 
market, as the case may be ; they are trained, petted, and kicked ; 
they are worked and driven, fed, housed, covered; if sick, doc- 
tored ; if idle, whipped ; and if it suit the master, sold. In the 
one, if the master values his servant, he says, ‘I would not 
that man should take it into his head to leave me for a hundred 
pounds ;’ in the other, ‘I would not take a thousand dollars 
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for that servant.’ In the one, if the master is displeased, 
he says, ‘I shall give you notice to find another place ;’ in the 
other, ‘I shall sell you down South.’ In the one, if the servant 
fears his master, he says, ‘Sir, I must change ;’ in the other, 
he asks himself, ‘ Will he whip me, or put me in irons, or sell 
me?’ In the one, the servant, when the bloodhound bays, 
thinks only of thieves and robbers ; in the other, of the horrors 
of such a sound behind his own heels should he attempt to flee for 
freedom. In the one, the servant admires the young master’s 
neat rifle and steady aim, thinking only of game, or perhaps 
of invaders ; in the other, he thinks, ‘ That would soon overtake 
dis Nigger.’ The English mansion has no lock-up for recusant, 
no cowhide for lazy, no branding-iron or fetters for runaway men. 

Here, when it is known that the master is in debt, the 
domestics ask, ‘ Will he mortgage the estate?’ there, ‘ Who 
holds a mortgage on us?’ In England, when a daughter 
of the house is married, the question is, which pony will be her 
present; in Carolina, which man or woman. When death 
darkens the English mansion, the people speculate as to how the 
will disposes of ornaments, horses, and other property; but no 
man, as it is read, listens at the keyhole, with sick heart, to 
learn whether he and his children are left to the same owner, 
whether he falls to the lot of the gentle Miss or the odious son, 
—his torment, though the father of his daughter’s children. 
When the worst comes to the worst, the old men and women, in 
the English mansion, witness the sale with sorrowful hearts, and 
see the familiar articles departing in the hand of strangers, as 
if part of themselves was sold; but they do not watch the 
falling of the hammer over ‘ My Rose,’ or ‘ My Dick,’ and then 
go up to the purchaser and cry, ‘Massa, you have bought my 
child ; do buy me. I am old; but I can work yet.’ 

And the maiden sisters that grace the circle in both mansions, 
—both gentle and womanly, (as long as you do not touch the 
burning question, of the family mode of gaining a livelihood) ,— 
the one finds her pocket-money in some quiet legacy, or in her 
brother’s affection; the other in the purse of ‘ My Moll,’ hired 
as a cook, and of ‘My Pompey,’ as a coachman or gardener, 
some twenty miles away, for wages which come regularly to 
buy the brocades and laces that vie with those of the 
proudest duchess. But this lady has a far finer contempt for 
the traders of Lowell than the duchess for those of Manchester ; 
and, perhaps, if you take kindly to family interests, will inci- 
dentally let you know that she hopes for large returns from the 
numerous children of her own lady’s-maid ;—that beautiful 
woman, not far from white, who resembles her so strongly, 
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having the family nose, with but a touch of Negro hair: 
she is her property, her father’s daughter, and her brother’s 
concubine. 

Mr. Edge’s* first letter from South Carolina gives us some 
strange materials. The following extract from a letter found in 
the town of Beaufort is given, with the name of the writer ; and 
the communication of this natural ally of our noblemen is 
addressed to ‘My dear Mother,’ the natural ally of our 
noblewomen :— 


* How are my new friends of the “ Huntress?” I have heard not 
a word either from them or of them. I suppose you remember my 
promising them a Yankee skull for a drinking-cup ; well, I tried hard 
to get one, but I have not succeeded yet, although I do not mean to 
give up, but will see how things turn out, and the first chance I get I 
shall not fail to take off the crown of his head. May be you will like 
one, too, to put on your what-not, would you not?...... 

‘I suppose you know that after Beauregard’s refusal to Cameron’s 
request ’ | this refers to. the United States Secretary of War] ‘ of search- 
ing for the dead body of a relative Cameron, [his brother, ] he sent two 
men on the sneak; and the rascals were caught just in the act, and 
will be regarded as spies. I hope they will be hanged. I think I 
know where the dead Cameron lies ; and I intend, as soon as I can, to 
ge and dig up my man, and see if my suspicions are right or not. 

ntil then, I am your affectionate son, ‘Rozpert CHIsHOLM.’ 


The next extract could not be justified but by the necessity of 
hearing such evidence as arrives at the moment, on the influences 
of the slave-system. We are free to say here that we believe 
such cases to be not infrequent, and that no English writer could 
publish what may be collected from hearing the talk of a few 
coarse slavers, for even a short time :— 


‘There are two classes of slaves in the cotton states, as in those of 
the border: the field hands, black in complexion, bewhipped almost 
daily, and locked-up for safety at night; and the household servants, 
the offspring of incestuous intercourse between masters and good- 
looking “yellow girls,” who themselves are the children of white 
men. I have seen a young girl in Washington, with light-brown 
smooth hair, clear rosy complexion, and blue eyes, who, I was 
informed, was a slave. I had previously heard of such cases, but 
attached small credit to the reports; my informant, being resolved to 
satisfy my doubts, showed me the girl, and we questioned her as to 
her history. In a perfectly artless manner she told us she was born 
in Texas, and that at sixteen years of age her owner and father made 





* See Morning Star for Dec 14th. 
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her his. mistress, brought her to Washington, and lived with 
her there until the secession of his state, when he went South, 
taking with him, as his new concubine, her youngest sister, also 
his own daughter. The girl seemed surprised at my astonishment 
and disgust, informing me, with the greatest naiveté, “Why, I 
belonged to him!” ’ 


When we last wrote, the disaster of Springfield had just been 
added to that of Bull’s Run. It was then thought more than 
probable that a passage of the Potomac, effected at two points, 
one above and one below Washington, would bring the rebels 
upon it from both North and South, that Maryland would rise 
and join them, that Missouri would be entirely lost, that 
Kentucky would secede, and that thus the government would be 
expelled from every Slave State but the insignificant Delaware. 
If we could not share these anticipations, we did not commit 
ourselves to any opinion that the national cause would make 
sensible progress in the’*three months then coming. The position 
of the government is now very different: it has since then 
suffered the heavy loss of Lexington, and the sanguinary repulse 
before Leesburg; but it has gained armies, fleets, forts, votes, 
and territory. 

Its forces by sea and land are now imposing; and while the 
South, with its victories, has never been able to advance ;—in 
Eastern Virginia not able to hold all the ground occupied after 
Bull’s Run, and losing two counties and fifteen hundred men at 
one blow; in Western Virginia, driven by repeated defeats off 
the ground; in Missouri, losing Lexington; in Kentucky, 
completely worsted ;—the North has pushed down the coast, 
taken Eastern Virginia; and in North Carolina, the 
next state in geographical succession, Hatteras; in South 
Carolina, the next, Port Royal; in the next, Georgia, Tybee 
Island, commanding the approach to Savannah ; in the next, 
Florida, it has held Fort Pickens, in spite of all the power of 
the South ; in the next, Mississippi, Ship Island ; in Louisiana, 
a post at the mouth of the Mississippi; thus replanting the 
national flag on, at least, one point of each maritime state, 
except Texas. 

Each of these posts distracts the enemy, and furnishes a pivot 
both for political and military action. The one at Tybee Island 
places the capital of Georgia under complete blockade, and 
exposes it to easy attack. That at Port Royal throws Charleston 
and Savannah both into alarm, disturbs the Carolinans and 
Georgians in the field, and, above all, drives the planters, by 
a precipitate flight, from the rich district, famed for its Sea 
Island cotton, leaving it entirely in the possession of Negroes 
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and Northerns. In this one district, out of a population of 
thirty-nine thousand, thirty-two thousand were blacks. These, 
of course, believed, or were supposed to believe, in the omnipo- 
tence of their masters, and were taught to consider Yankees, 
English, and all such monsters, as devouring enemies of the 
happy slave. A few weeks’ observation of planters flying, 
wrecking their own houses, burning their crops, and Yankees 
gaining victories, and protecting blacks, will open their eyes to 
a new world of facts and hopes. 

If it be, as reported, that the planters are burning their crops 
all along the coast, it shows how completely the design of 
terrifying them, by these numerous descents, is answering its 
end. Yet we do not suppose that the government means for 
the present to advance into the interior from any of these 
points, a measure which would lead the enemy to concentrate 
his forces, and oblige a concentration of its own. It is probably, 
rather, its plan, for the present, to distract, not only the army, 
but its supporters, at a hundred points at once, with appre- 
hensions of descents, every now and then intensified by a 
reality. 

The great gains of territory, however, are not on the coast, 
but on the frontier line. The two counties of Eastern Virginia, 
recently conquered, give all the eastern bank of the Chesapeake 
to the government. In Western Virginia, the gain is clear and 
great. In Kentucky, it is still more marked: for the state 
avowed neutrality, and Breckenridge, its powerful senator, 
and other leaders, were frank Secessionists; but, strangely 
enough, after Bull’s Run, a state vote declared for the Union, 
and now the greatest part of its surface, since General Nelson’s 
important victory, is strongly occupied by the government. In 
Missouri, we hardly know how to judge of the position of the 
two parties; for confusion worse confounded is once more 
exemplified in the accounts from that state. General Fremont 
did nothing, and spent much; and General Price gained one 
notable victory. The Confederates ought to have cleared the state, 
according to appearances, yet they seem to have only the power 
of disturbing it; and President Lincoln, whose statements, on 
other points, are sober, says, ‘It is comparatively quiet, and, I 
believe, cannot again be overrun by the insurrectionists.’ The 
three border slave states, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
which at first refused any troops, now give forty thousand, and 
the amount of slave territory securely in the possession of the 
Union is at least twice the area of England and Wales. We 
challenge examination of this statement. The South has won 
battles, but never advanced; the North -has lost - battles, but 
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made notable progress. Military superiority was on one side, 
political power on the other. 

Now the government stands prepared for the development of 
its real plan of campaign. It may be remembered that, after its 
great defeat, a statement was put out, under the the sanction of 
Mr. Thurlow Weed’s name, and, therefore, received as from 
the cabinet, though not officially, to the effect that the advance 
had been against General Scott’s judgment, forced on by the 
clamour of the press. His plan was to use the army of the 
Potomac only to defend Washington, and detain the enemy’s 
forces on his northern frontier ; while a great expedition should 
be prepared in the west, to descend the Mississippi in autumn, 
carry the war into the south, and open up the river, while others 
descending by the coast should join it on the gulf. 

The overthrow of the first army before it was formed, and the 
utter inefficiency of General Fremont, in the west, have com- 
pelled changes in this plan; but its substance will be kept in 
view. Already stepping-stones and halting-places, all the way 
between the North and Florida, are secured. The next object 
is to take Fernandina in that state, which would then be resolved 
back into its chrysalis condition as a ‘ territory ;’ then to cross the 
Gulf, descend at Galveston on the coast of Texas, resolve that 
state also back into a ‘territory ;’ then, the army of the South 
crossing the Gulf again, and that of the west descending the 
Father of Waters, together to assail Mississippi, the state 
of Jefferson Davis; that secured, those on its west must fall, 
the river would be open, and the highway of western produce be 
once more free. If all this were done, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
and Alabama, would not long resist. 

This is a grand conception, one which the government has 
steadily followed, and which is daily brought more into view ; one, 
too, which the North feels no doubt of its power to carry out, if 
European war does not come in to hinder. How much of it may 
miscarry, even without the last dread alternative, none of us can 
foretell ; but General M‘Clellan has been draining more life blood 
from the South every day that he has kept its main army inactive 
at the extreme edge of its territory, than he could have done by 
any military operation, short of a total overthrow. The immense 
distance from one another, of the points now threatened by the 
expeditions prepared during his inaction, and the fact that every 
one of them appeals to the desire of some regiment to return to 
its own state, are elements of distraction to the Southern army, 
which the hopes of the North naturally anticipate may grow to 
dissolution. But, on the other hand, that army has the untold 
advantage of practised professional officers ; and those who are not 
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so, are appointed by authority, not by election. The latter folly 
in the Northern army continues still, and probably will do so 
till weary experience works it out. 

When the news of the capture of Port Royal was cheering the 
prospects of the North,—when even here American securities were 
rising, and some hope in the power of the nation to right itself 
was beginning to spring up, suddenly came tidings that thrilled 
England from end to end. The ‘ Trent,’ mail steamer, bearing our 
neutral flag, sailing from a neutral port to a neutral port, was 
stopped by the ‘ Jacinto’ man-of-war, whose captain had seen her 
before she sailed, and perfectly knew whither she was bound. 
He did not fire, as if in amity, a blank cartridge, but a shotted 
gun, and soon after a live shell. He ran out his guns, as if to 
sink the poor packet. He sent armed men, and followed them 
up by men with bare cutlasses ; and, against the protest of the 
captain of the steamer, and a queen’s officer, carried away four 
passengers by force. As to these persons, England had no love 
for them, any more than for Ledru Rollin, Charles the Tenth, or 
Mazzini. They were all utterly unknown, and the fact that one 
of them, Mr. Mason, was the author of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
would have sufficed to pre-engage all our national sympathies 
against him. But never had England stooped before any human 

wer, to allow the man who claimed the protection of her flag to 

torn from under it by violence. If proved by law to be not 
entitled to it, then the refugee might suffer, and the refuge be 
still sacred; but he that dared to dispense with such proof, and 
take upon himself to violate the refuge, roused indignation by 
insult, and provoked force by force. 

We did not reclaim against the right of search, nor against 
the right of Captain Wilkes to take the ‘Trent’ before a tribunal, 
if he alleged that she carried contraband of war, any more than 
we object to a policeman carrying before a magistrate persons 
charged with misdemeanour. But we should dismiss any police 
officer, however high, who took law into his own hands, and 
executed punishment without a hearing; and we started with 
horror at the idea of an armed vessel dragging men from under 
our flag, without any process of law, or show of anything but fire 
and sword. 

The Cabinet at once consulted its law officers, who unani- 
mously and without hesitation fixed upon the illegal point 
in Captain Wilkes’s procedure. Then followed an instant 
demand for reparation, by the restoration of the men to the 
refuge which had been violated. That has, ere now, reached 
America, and perhaps, while we write, the dreadful die is 
cast; and we, who had chidden Americans for fighting for the 
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existence of their nation, may soon be fighting simply for the 
honour of our flag, and protesting that we deserve no abuse for 
doing so, but rather pity that the necessity is forced upon us. 

It is vain to speculate on probabilities which a short time will 
resolve. We can only utter our humble hope that Providence 
will avert from us the disaster of a war which would be to our 
loss, both when we destroyed the property of the enemy and 
suffered the destruction of our own; from the carnage of a war 
in which kinsman would fight kinsman, and brother kill brother ; 
from the shame of a war in which the flag of England would fly 
side by side with the flag of the slaver, in hostile march on the 
homes of the free. 

This must chiefly, so far as human power is concerned, depend 
on America. At first it was universally assumed that Captain 
Wilkes acted upon specific instructions, and therefore the insult- 
ing details of his attack were taken to be proof that his govern- 
ment had planned an outrage which must bring on a war. It is 
now admitted that he acted on his own responsibility ; and, 
therefore, so far as men of thought are concerned, all the conclu- 
sions which were based on the opposite supposition are dismissed. 
It was further to be feared that the President, in his message, 
would make declarations binding him to resist our demand. This 
he has not done, but, alluding to one British ship unlawfully 
detained, he does say, ‘ Justice requires that we should commit 
no belligerent act not founded in strict right as sanctioned by 
public law,’—a caution which may be intended to bear only on the 
obscure case of the ‘ Perthshire,’ but which may possibly have been 
penned with a glance at a far more conspicuous one. The fact, 
that not the Congress, but the Lower House, has voted its thanks 
to Captain Wilkes, is unfavourable, so far as it goes; but that, 
in America, says but a little. Had the Senate passed such a 
vote, it would be a different thing. 

The feeling on hearing that Mason and Slidell were caught 
was much the same as it would have been here if we had heard, 
in the height of the Indian mutiny, that Nana Sahib was secured ; 
the means and consequences of the capture were things for after- 
thought. The popular demonstrations, the speeches, the news- 
paper and platform legal arguments, are all adverse to hopes of 
peace, but, we must admit, perfectly natural ; and, we will yet 
trust, not final. The weightiest of them is thus disposed of by 
what Dr. Russell calls ‘a respectable paper,’ the New York Times. 
We may remark that the term ‘Congress’ is often used in 
America as ‘ Parliament’ is here, when only the Lower House is 
intended. So in this extract :— 

‘ Congress has signalized its first sitting by passing a vote of thanks 
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to Captain Wilkes for the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell: 
Nothing is more natural than that what is uppermost in the public 
mind should leap to expression through the voice of the people’s repre- 
sentatives. In thus putting on record a formal approval of an act 
which has called forth universal public satisfaction, there is of course 
no intention to prejudge a case on which neither our own nor the 
British government has as yet pronounced an opinion, and which is 
now properly a matter of diplomacy alone. We all liked the bold deed, 
and we liked it all the better because it seemed to be perfectly justified 
by the principles and precedents of international law. Should it not 
be so justified, there can be no hesitation as to the course te be pur- 
sued. However gratifying the seizure of the rebel ambassadors may 
have been, it is not worth the sacrifice of a single principle of the 
public morality of nations. Meanwhile, we can, of course, but await 
further developments. The resolution of thanks which Congress has 
voted to Captain Wilkes, therefore, embodies a perfectly just sentiment, 
without at all binding the policy of the government, or embarrassin 
the Secretary of State in the pursuit of such a course as, on a full 
examination of the question in all bearings, may seem to be dictated 
by right and the law of nations.’ 


We lean to the opinion that the reticence of Mr. Lincoln is 
stronger on the side of hope, than all the talk of papers, secre- 
taries of the navy, and votes of the House against it. But in this 
we speak only of the posture of things before the arrival of our 
demand. If it be possible for the President to conform to inter- 
national law, and deliver up the prisoners, we incline to expect 
that he will do so; but if, as is believed, our demand shuts him 
up to the alternative of absolutely doing so or refusing within 
seven days, it places the American Cabinet in a position, with its 
fiery and quarrelsome people, that may make the surrender of the 
ill-omened commissioners, on its part, an impossibility. Had it 
proved true, as was once whispered, that our admirals had instruc- 
tions to begin reprisals as soon as Lord Lyons should leave Wash- 
ington, all the blame of rushing to war would not, even at first, 
have been laid on America; and, when the pinch of deeper dis- 
tress came upon our people, would have been transferred to the 
authors of such medizval proceedings. 

Strongly as we should support the demand for reparation, just 
as strongly should we condemn this abrupt way of throwing down 
the gauntlet. When Austria acted thus with Piedmont, she had 
the excuse that negotiations had been tried and failed. We should 
not have given one chance of rendering a reason, proposing an 
alternative, calming public excitement, or gradually reconciling a 
proud people to what at first will seem humbling terms. 

Our statesmen acted under great provocation. They had 
loyally held by our neutrality, and by acts, not words, proved 
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their superiority to inducements to deviate from it; though we 
were often told, in public and private, by the organs of the North, 
that we meant to do the opposite. Mr. Seward had openl 
advised the seizure of our territories; had in society let bot 
private persons and public men know that he thought that insult- 
ing England was ‘necessary to his position;’ had, without a 
shadow of provocation, issued a warlike circular, and altogether 
had made the impression, on high and low in this country, that 
he was mad enough to wish for a collision. Large orders for 
saltpetre, and other signs of preparation for a long war, had 
alarmed those many sages among us who had settled it that 
America could not, for any time, sustain a war against the South, 
and were again quite ready to settle it, that she was going to enter 
upon one with England and the South at the same time. And 
in the midst of these whisperings came the terrible tidings of 
round shot, live shell, bare cutlasses, all displayed against an 
unarmed ship, to add gratuitous insult to a daring capture. 

This, put together with all Mr. Seward’s words and deeds, left 
scarcely a doubt that he was the author of the outrage. One set 
of men gave as a motive that he wished to retire from the war 
with the South, under cover of one with England ; which simply 
showed their ignorance of the man, his country, and his cause. 
Others supposed that he did not desire a war, knowing, as he 
must, that in the actual position of America it would be suicidal ; 
that instead of conquering the South, as he had hoped to do, he 
would bring about its independence, and the utter destruction of 
the Federal navy ; but that, blinded by the habitual forbearance 
of England, he thought he might add insult to outrage, reap the 
popular applause consequent on his defiance, and escape unhurt. 
To Englishmen this latter supposition is more irritating than the 
other ; for, while able to respect a man who thinks he can beat 
England, and resolves to try, they can only scorn one who would 
trade upon her honour. 

But whatever Mr. Seward’s faults, and whatever Captain 
Wilkes’s provocation, England could not afford to be harsh, any 
more than weak. The former would touch her honour, the latter 
only her influence ; and we believe that the whisper about instant 
reprisals was unfounded. Even if redress be refused, and Lord 
Lyons at the end of seven days should leave Washington, we are 
sure that still the door of reconciliation has not been hopelessly 
closed. We believe, farther, that three things will be established : 
first, that Captain Wilkes acted on his own responsibility; secondly, 
that in not carrying the ‘Trent’ before a tribunal, he was prompted 
by the desire to do a less injury ; (not seeing that he was doing a 
lawless injustice ;) and thirdly, that he felt that he was foregoing 
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such a chance of prize money for himself and his men, as he had 
never had in his life.* These facts will make it easier for the 
American Government to meet our demands, and for us to 
listen to what they may have to say. As certainly as the people 
of this country are prepared to fight, if they cannot have peace 
without dishonour ; so certainly would their feelings soon revolt 
against any war begun before all honourable means of averting 
it have been exhausted. 

At such a moment as this, when England is strong beyond 
precedent, when America is torn by a woful civil war, and just 
beginning to make headway against its difficnlties, to strike her 
in haste would leave a stain on our magnanimity, and a sting in 
her recollections. In these pages three months ago we re- 
proached America for forcing us to war in 1812; but now that 
the case is altered, we must confess that, bad as Captain Wilkes’s 
provocation is, ours at that time was threefold. All research has 
failed to find a precedent that would cover his capture of non- 
military persons from a neutral ship, out of a neutral port, bound 
for a neutral port; but if our cruisers did not do the same thing, 
they did worse, and that not once, but often; and yet this did 
not prevent our own pen, sixty years after, from stigmatizing the 
conduct of America as ‘ ungenerous.’ 

If England, without taking care that every atom of blame 
must fall on America alone, hastens a war, probably the American 
navy will soon be extinct; and possibly peace may be enforced 
before very long. But the wound will rankle in twenty millions 
of breasts ; and a war well prepared for on the part of America 
will follow in time. The bitterness of the last war has not yet 
worn away, though we, not they, were taken at a disadvantage ; 
and a war begun in the moment of their national agony would 
be the death-blow to the amity of the Anglo-Saxon race, and 
the beginning of a series of struggles, which probably a century 
would not see closed ; and neither the British Empire nor the 
United States in their integrity would survive. 

If the Americans show that their object is war with us, we 
have no alternative. If they meet us in an amicable spirit, and 
we yet force on a war, it will be a sad day for them, with a 
sadder morrow for ourselves. 

We cannot believe that their law officers will take a substan- 
tially different view from ours; we can see that their statesmen 
might draw great advantage from taking us fully on our own 
terms ; but we do not believe that they will stop short of some 





* This was in type, founded on private information, before Captain Wilkes’s official 
report placed these three points beyond conjecture. (See Zimes, Dec. 24th.) 
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respectful proposition worthy of consideration. If such is sub- 
mitted, is it, or is it not, to be considered? Are we to follow the 
whoop of men, who would rather see the miseries of a war added 
to the straits of the people and the sorrows of the palace, than 
temper their spite for a single hour, when they mix the daily 
draught of venom? Are we to shut our ears, draw our swords, 
and rush on men who are saying, ‘ Let us reason together?’ This 
is what we are told: no parley, no reason, no negotiation, no 
mediation ; surrender or war ; instant submission, or instant hos- 
tilities. Men who want to fight first and reason afterwards, are 
likely to prove weak enemies, as they are dangerous citizens. They 
who will strike only when they must, are made of stronger as well 
as safer stuff. If our cousins do not give us redress, let diplo- 
matic relations cease by all means; but if they at the same time 
make any offer fit to be entertained, must we at once fly to war? 
If ever a case can come into existence, for the friendly offices 
of another power, for that mode of intervention which England 
had the glory of commending to the diplomatists of Europe, at 
the Congress at Paris; surely this is the case. An act of an 
individual officer, under excitement, wounding more deeply, in 
the point where he meant to avoid wounding, than in those where 
he consciously struck, or wantonly chafed,—an act which does 
not less embarrass his own government, owing to the peculiarities 
of persons and times, than it offends a foreign one,—an act which, 
if handled by jurists, may be the means of settling an important 
point of international law, but, if referred to the arbitrament of war, 
can only torment two nations ;—if, in such a case, the offended 
country, strong, free-handed, and full of confidence, cannot 
listen to a proposal to invoke mediation on the part of a 
government, whose right hand is wounded, and its left tied, 
surely all hope of turning to account such a provision of mercy 
must be abandoned for our time. 

The Count Agénor de Gasparin looks on England with no 
ordinary foreigner’s eye. He says, in a pamphlet just issued: *¥— 


*I have the right to speak thus to them; for I am of the number 
of those who love England, and have proved it. In my first speech 
in the Assembly, and with reference to this very question of the right 
of search, I exposed myself to much animosity to defend her. Later, 
in the Pritchard affair, I did not draw back. Even from the depths 
of my retreat, I rarely take my pen without rendering homage to a 
country and a government which are not popular among us.’ 





* Words of Peace. Low and Son. 
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And what does the tried advocate of England abroad say to 
this loud clamour for war without mediation ?— 


‘England has been full of condescension and forbearance for America 
when she was strong. If they should have the misfortune to have no 
more condescension and forbearance now she is weakened, they would 
authorize suppositions much more fatal to their honour than is the 
grave error (yet easily reparable with goodwill on both sides) just 
committed by Captain Wilkes.’ 


In the moment of our wrath has come the moment of our 
sorrow. While all hearts were boiling with indignation, the 
unseen Hand was taking away all but our greatest national 
treasure. In these dark days of doubt and preparation, 
—preparation which that doubt fully justifies—our palace, 
which the loves and virtues of a matchless pair, the scenes of a 
pattern family, and the lapse of tranquil years, had taught us 
rather to love as a warm English home, than to contemplate in 
the isolated elevation of royalty, was suddenly darkened; and 
from us who sorrowed and were stupified, from her who 
sorrowed more, and for whose grief we felt more than for our 
own, was carried away by death a Prince who had united more 
manly beauty and personal accomplishments, more natural 
wisdom and acquired science, more private worth and kingly 
capacity, more domestic virtue and public usefulness, than have 
been combined by any royal person for many a reign. God 
grant that to this sorrow may not be added that of a war wherein 
all would lose, and none gain,—wherein the English blockade of 
America would starve many of the best missions of the Christian 
Church in heathen lands,—wherein our victory would introduce 
into the family of nations the first State ever founded, as its 
chosen orator declares, on the ‘ chief corner-stone’ of human 
bondage, and make England the foster-mother of this hideous 
novelty! Should that woe come, these hands can be raised in 
prayer for the quenching of flames, which they, at least, have not 
assisted in kindling. 

If peace with England continue, and the North triumphs, in 
any tract that falls again under the flag of the Union,—whether 
by instant emancipation or some slower process,—slavery will be 

ut on the pathway of extinction. If the whole South become 
independent, with the navy of the North unbroken, and her 
frontiers armed, slave-property on the border must soon cease, 
and perpetual feuds must make its tenure everywhere uncertain 
and increasingly hazardous. If with the present Border States 
united to the Free, the Planting States should become independent, 
hemmed in by free land on all sides, their slavery would be a 
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question of time. And if we should give our hand to the South, 
the North will probably hesitate no more about a servile 
insurrection. Then, England allied with the slavers, and the 
United States with the slaves, the former fighting for the rights 
of neutrals, the latter for those of belligerents, the world may 
see the Negro race lifting up its head over seas of blood wherein 
the Anglo-Saxon race is drowning its ascendency. We could not 
protest that did Providence work out at the same time the 
rescue of the African race and the decline of our own, we have 
merited a better lot ; but mercy rejoices over judgment, and we 
will firmly hope that theirs may be raised, and ours yet reserved 
for ages of peace, growth, and Christian usefulness. 
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Wuart is morally right cannot be politically wrong. Results 
are making it manifest that Great Britain committed no mistake 
when, resolving to do right to more than 800,000 down-trodden 
bondsmen in her colonies, she paid twenty millions sterling as 
compensation to the colonists; and, breaking asunder the bonds 
of oppression, transformed her slaves into free labourers, and 
rid herself of the shame of sustaining a system which is equally 
an outrage against humanity and a sin against God. Slavery, 
as it now exists in the Southern States of America, and as it 
formerly existed in our own colonies, is essentially the same,— 
American slavery exhibiting some darker shades of evil and 
atrocity: but while Britain, yielding to the claims of rectitude, 
made an effort and a sacrifice unparalleled amongst the nations 
of the earth, to proclaim liberty through her widely-extended 
empire ; America resolved to cherish and perpetuate the 
injustice, and turned a deaf ear to all the appeals which pro- 
ceeded from thousands within her own shores, who have been alive 
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to the inconsistency and wickedness of slavery, as well as to the 
remonstrances of surrounding nations. The results in both 
cases are instructive and admonitory. While the British 
colonies, blessed with peace, and free from fears of insurrection, 
are advancing in intelligence and civilization, and enjoying a 
degree of commercial and financial prosperity based upon a solid 
foundation, beyond what they ever enjoyed before, America is 
torn by rebellion and civil discord, and threatened with the 
horrors of servile war. ‘The oppressing Union is broken in 
pieces ;’ adding to those with which history already abounds, 
another illustration of the immutable truth, ‘ Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a disgrace to any people.’ She has 
sown the wind, and is reaping the whirlwind. It was, to 
borrow the idea of that astute diplomatist, Talleyrand, ‘ worse 
than a crime,—it was a blunder,’ on the part of the great men 
who founded the American republic, that, while professing to 
regard all men as free and equal, possessing certain inalienable 
rights, amongst which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, they, with singular inconsistency, ignored the humanity of 
the Negro, and bound up in their constitution the hateful ele- 
ment of weakness, exposing the Union to the reproach and 
scorn of other nations. And now we behold it working out its 
legitimate results,—shattering the great republic to atoms with 
an explosion that has astonished the world, filling the land with 
intestine strife, arraying members of the same families in 
inveterate hostility, and staining the soil with the blood of her 
best and bravest sons. This first great blunder might have 
been corrected, and all these calamities averted, if America had 
followed the noble example of British justice, and provided for 
the emancipation of her slaves as the public conscience became 
awakened to the essential evils aud enormities of the system ; 
but instead of acting thus wisely, the Federal government, yield- 
ing to the dictates of a low and selfish expediency, has drawn 
the bonds of oppression tighter and tighter, given increased 
power to the slaveholder, laid heavier burthens upon the 
coloured race, outraged the first principles of justice and 
humanity, and perverted and set at nought the teaching of the 
Bible, until the Almighty Hater of oppression and wrong has 
been provoked to arise up out of His place in controversy 
with a guilty people, and the blast of His displeasure has 
fallen upon the land. Not to recognise a providence of retribu- 
tion in the events which are now occurring on the American 
continent, or to acknowledge God in the tempest which has 
broken in desolating fury over the proud republic, might well 
lay us open to the charge of not regarding the work of the Lord, 
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or cofsidering the operation of His hands. The world may look 
upon the two pictures now held up before it, and receive instruc- 
tion :—America, covered with hostile armies, filled with strife 
and bloodshed, and all the evils of a war growing out of the 
maintenance of slavery, and dreading the greater terrors of slave 
insurrections ; and the British colonies, freed from the curse of 
human bondage, in smiling fruitfulness and beauty, covered with 
a happy and contented peasantry, and enjoying the blessings of 
peace and a steadily advancing prosperity. Surely with nations, 
as with individuals, honesty is the best policy, and it is wise and 
safe to do always that which is right. 

Britain acted both justly and wisely in abolishing colonial 
slavery, and thus wiping off the darkest stain which dishonoured 
her name. It would not have changed the righteous character 
of the act itself, had the cultivation of sugar and coffee been 
affected to a greater extent than has actually been the case. It 
was right that a great religious nation like Britain should cease 
from the meanness, wickedness, and cruelty of seizing upon 
every child born of a slave-mother, at the moment of its birth, 
and, before it was possible for the infant to commit any offence, 
or even announce by its feeble wail that another item had been 
added to the sum of humanity, crush it down into a chattel and 
a thing, plunder it of all human rights, and doom it to a life of 
ignorance, degradation, suffering, and unrequited toil. It was 
fitting and proper that such a nation should recognise the right 
of the black man, born under her own flag, or carried to her 
colonies against his consent, to call his soul, his limbs, his 
labour, and his wife and children, his own. It was right to give 
him the Sabbath of which he was systematically robbed, and 
open to him the Bible which an unscrupulous cupidity had 
sealed up against him. All this was done, and could only be 
done, by abolishing slavery. If sugar, rum, and coffee cultiva- 
tion had ceased from every one of the colonies, still it would 
have been just and equitable that Britain should break up this 
system of iniquity with which her hands were defiled, and 
remove the fetters of the thousands held by her in unjust and 
cruel bondage. And as it was a righteous act, it could not be 
done too soon. The population returns from the colonies, 
required by the British Parliament, showed that, under a harsh 
and murderous system, the West India Islands were rapidly 
becoming depopulated. In twelve years a decrease had taken 
place in the slave population of eleven of the islands, of more 
than sixty thousand. Had returns been obtained from the 
other seven, it is probable that the total decrease would not have 
been less than a hundred thousand; so that in less than a 
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century, with the same ratio of decrease, no slaves would have 
been left in our colonies to emancipate. Who can doubt that it 
was the duty of a Christian government to interpose and put an 
end to a system of frightful wrong ; especially as the planters 
steadily refused to adopt,—or, if the adoption were forced upon 
them, to carry out,—any measures which really ameliorated the 
condition of their slaves ? 

A fatal blow was dealt to British colonial slavery when, in 
May, 1823, Mr. Canning’s resolutions were agreed to by the 
House of Commons, expressive of the desire entertained by 
Parliament for the adoption of effectual and decided measures 
for improving the condition of the slaves, and for their emanci- 
pation ‘at the earliest period compatible with their own well- 
being, and with a fair and equitable consideration of the 
interests of private persons.’ Although these resolutions, and 
certain recommendations based upon them, and sent out by the 
government to the several colonies, were received there with 
indignation, and unanimously rejected by the several colonial 
legislatures ; yet, from the day when they were recorded on the 
journals of the House of Comm ons, the abolition of slavery in 
the British dominions became only a question of time; the 
doom of the system was virtually sealed. It was not, however, 
until after a severe conflict of ten years’ duration, between the 
philanthropy and the religion of the nation, on the one hand, 
and the powerful interests involved in the perpetuation of the 
system, on the other, that, on the 28th of August, 1833, the 
Act, passed by both Houses of Parliament, received the royal 
assent, which decreed that slavery should terminate throughout 
the British empire; and that men and women, gifted with 
faculties capable of illimitable development, should no longer, 
under the sanction of British rule, be degraded to the condi- 
tion of beasts of burthen, and bought and sold as goods and 
chattels. 

The adoption of this measure by the British Parliament had 
become, at that time, a political necessity. A recent servile 
insurrection in Jamaica, accompanied by a fearful sacrifice of 
property and life, had vividly demonstrated the peril with which 
the further continuance of the system was fraught; and that 
the planters were living as on the crater of a seething volcano, 
which might, at any moment, burst forth, spreading ruin and 
desolation around. The exposure of the inherent evils and 
horrors of the system to which that insurrection led, had pro- 
duce d such a profound impression on the public mind, and so 
aroused the conscience of the nation, that nothing less could 
satisfy the people than the adoption of immediate and effectual 
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measures for the abolition of what was felt to be a national 
crime; and few were found to object to the proposal, that a 
reasonable amount should be awarded, from the national 
exchequer, as compensation to those who were interested in 
slave property. Looking beyond the abstract truth, that no 
moral right can ever be acquired in that which was at first 
obtained by injustice and fraud, the intelligent and religious 
portion of the British people felt that it was a national sin, in 
the guilt of which all had participated, and that it would be not 
only generous, but just, for the nation to share with the slave- 
holder the pecuniary loss which it was suppoaed would be 
involved in the emancipation of the slaves. Hence, with few 
dissentients in either House, it was resolved by the legislature 
to give twenty millions sterling as a compensation, to be dis- 
tributed, in just proportions, amongst the owners of slaves in 
those colonies which agreed, through their respective legis- 
latures, to give effect to the principles and provisions of the 
imperial Abolition Act. 

It is well known that the new law did not provide for the 
extinction of slavery all at once, but substituted a probationary 
term, denominated ‘an apprenticeship,’ of six years for the 
preedial, and four years for the non-preedial slaves, to commence 
August Ist, 1834, all under six years of age being declared 
entirely free on that day. The time of labour for the predial 
apprentices was limited to forty-five hours per week to be given 
to their masters, who were bound to provide them with food, 
lodging, clothing, medicine, and medical attendance. The 
masters were empowered at any time to sell out or otherwise 
dispose of the remainder of their apprentices’ term of service, 
but were forbidden to separate families, or sell them out of the 
colony; while the labourers, with, or without, the consent of 
the masters, were entitled to buy oyt their entire freedom, on a 
fair valuation, for which a court of arbitration was provided. 
To prevent the abuse of the law by local authorities, a 
hundred stipendiary magistrates, chiefly sent out from England, 
were appointed to superintend the practical working of this 
important measure, with salaries not exceeding £300 per 
annum. 

In adopting this method of gradual emancipation, there is no 
reason to doubt that the British government acted on the 
honest conviction, that a modified system of coerced labour for 
a limited period, substituted for unmitigated slavery, would, on 
the whole, be safer and better for the Negroes than immediate 
and unqualified liberty from the yoke of their owners, and would 
prepare them gradually for the boon of freedom. But it was not 
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without a determined opposition, from some who had taken an 
active part in the anti-slavery movement, that the apprentice- 
ship system was finally agreed to, and the Act embodying it 
carried through Parliament: the objection of these parties being, 
that the law which deglared slavery to be for ever abolished, and 
the slaves set free, subjected them to such conditions as created 
a new kind of slavery under the name of ‘apprenticeship.’ But 
objectionable and defective in its principle and details, as it 
really was, if the provisions of the imperial act had been carried 
out in good faith, the results might have been very different. 
This, however, was far from being the case. While two of the 
colonial legislatures—those of Antigua and the Bermudas— 
availed themselves of the alternative which the British Act gave 
them of dispensing with the apprenticeship altogether, and 
giving unrestricted freedom to their slaves, others submitted to 
the new law with the greatest reluctance, and only because refusal 
or neglect, on the part of any of the colonies, to embody its pro- 
visions in a local Act, carried with it the forfeiture of that por- 
tion of the compensation money which would fall to them. In 
Jamaica, for instance, where, only eighteen months before the 
passing of the Abolition Act, proposals to abolish the indecent 
exposure and flogging of females, and to provide for the com- 
pulsory manumission of slaves on a fair valuation, had been 
indignantly and contemptuously rejected by the legislature, the 
provisions of the new law were most unwillingly adopted by the 
local authorities, under the influence of deep-rooted prejudice in 
favour of coerced labour. The result was the passing of a local 
act, professing to be in accordance with that of the imperial 
legislature, but greatly opposed to its spirit ; favouring, as far as 
possible, the supposed interests of the planters; and calculated 
needlessly to restrict, aud hamper, and discourage the appren- 
tices. This was too much the case with other colonies as well 
as Jamaica. 

The day arrived which was to usher in the new system, and 
transform hundreds of thousands of slaves into apprenticed 
labourers ; and it passed away without any of those scenes of 
turbulence and bloodshed which had been predicted with so 
much confidence. The behaviour of the people, in all the 
colonies, was characterized by sobriety and good order, and by 
deep religious feeling, which found expression in acts of worship 
and songs of praise. After a few days they were found 
quietly engaged in their accustomed employment, as if the 
ordinary current of events had not been ruffled by one of the 
most remarkable social revolutions recorded in the annals of the 


world. 
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A short time sufficed to bring to light the defects of the 
apprenticeship system, as it was embodied in the several colonial 
Acts, and the bad spirit in which the planters, for the most part, 
were disposed to carry it out. A sound discretion would have 
suggested the policy of conciliating theelabourers in the new 
character with which the law had invested them, and of endea- 
vouring to promote a good understanding with, and secure the 
confidence of, those upon whom the future cultivation of 
the soil, and the value of the plantations, would so much 
depend. This would probably have been the case to a much 
larger extent, if the proprietors of the soil had been upon 
the spot. But unfortunately a very large proportion of them 
were absentees, and the plantations and labourers were generally 
left in the hands of hirelings; not a few of whom had settled in 
the colonies as mere adventurers, with little or no education, 
and degraded and brutalized by their connexion with the 
administration of the slave system. Having no permanent 
interest in the soil, and without any real concern for the 
interests of their absentee employers, these persons too fre- 
quently cared only for the gratification of their own bad pas- 
sions, fostered to fearful luxuriance by the long exercise of irre- 
sponsible power. Exasperated by the restraints imposed upon 
them by the new system, they commenced and carried on a 
series of petty annoyances towards the people, sanctioned, in 
some cases, by timeserving and unfaithful magistrates, which 
were as injurious to the interests of the proprietors, as they 
were irritating and cruel to the labourers placed under their 
care. Mr. R. Montgomery Martin says :— 


‘One of the first acts of the planters, after the first of August, was, 
to deprive the Negroes of all those allowances and customary gra- 
tuities which were not literally specified in the Colonial Act. Thus, 
the weekly allowance of herrings, or other salt fish ; and, in the case 
of invalids, pregnant women, and mothers with young children, of a 
small quantity of flour or oatmeal, rice, sugar, &c., was stopped ; and 
certain other arrangements necessary to the welfare, and even the sub- 
sistence, of the Negroes, and long sanctioned by general custom in 
the Colony, were, by many planters and overseers, suddenly set aside ; 
no watchmen were henceforth provided for the provision grounds of 
the Negroes, to prevent the crops being destroyed by the trespass 
of cattle, or plundered by vile and improvident persons ; no women 
were any more employed as field-cooks and water-carriers, to prepare 
the breakfasts and dinners of the gangs in the field, in order that 
their meal-times might be also intervals of rest, and to carry water 
for them to quench the thirst excited by exhausting labour under a 
burning sun. These so-called indulgences scarcely deserved the name, 
since they were granted by the master for his own interest’s sake, as 
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necessary to the health of his slaves, who subsisted before, as after, 

the passing of the Abolition Act, chiefly on farinaceous roots, culti- 

vated by their own hands. Yet these were, with bitter truth, called 

“the indulgences of slavery ;”’ and their partial continuance was made 

= pretext of extortingea far more than equivalent value in extra 
our.’ 


Under divers pretences, and by fraudulent methods, the appren- 
tices were often deprived of their own time, and made to work 
on the estates a greater number of hours than the law prescribed ; 
and frequently the distribution of the time they were by law 
required to give to their masters in each week, was turned into 
a means of annoyance. Hence, heart-burnings and disputes 
arose, which could not be otherwise than detrimental to the 
interests of the plantations. Many revolting cruelties were also 
inflicted upon the people, especially in those districts where the 
stipendiary magistrates had become the intimate associates and 
tools of the planters, which would have rendered their condition 
nearly as bad as under slavery itself, but for the certainty of 
freedom at. no distant period. 

The representations which were sent to England, and re- 
iterated from various quarters, at length drew parliamentary 
attention to the subject ; andin March, 1836, a select. committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed ‘to inquire into the 
working of the apprenticeship system in the colonies, the condi- 
tion of the apprentices, and the regulations affecting them which 
had been passed.’ The result of this inquiry was a report from 
the committee, pointing out numerous violations of the Imperial 
Emancipation Act of 1833, by the authorities in Jamaica, 
evasions of its leading provisions, and many illegal and unjust 
proceedings. This was soon after followed by‘a publication of 
Messrs. Sturge, Harvey, Lloyd, and Scoble, members of the 
Society of Friends, who visited the West Indies for the purpose 
of investigating on the spot the complaints which were made, 
and ascertaining for themselves the condition of affairs in the 
several colonies. This volume contained such abundant and 
conclusive evidence of the violations of law, and the cruelties 
practised there, that the British public, by whom it was exten- 
sively read, became roused to an almost unparalleled state of 
excitement, through the bad faith kept with them by the colo. 
nists. Public meetings were held throughout the country. 
Large and numerous deputations from all parts of the United 
Kingdom were sent to London. Downing Street and West- 
miuster Hall were besieged ; and petitions, signed by more than 
a million British subjects, imperatively demanded the abolition 
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of the apprenticeship system, because there had been violation 
of contract on the part of the planters. A large portion of the 
metropolitan press, and a great majority of the provincial news- 
papers, zealously espoused the same cause. Early in the year 
1838, animated discussions on the subject took place in both 
Houses of Parliament ; and Lord Brougham, who from the first 
had opposed the apprenticeship system, in his place in the House 
of Peers, exhibited, in one of his most brilliant efforts, the evils 
attendant on its practical working, and its tendency to alienate the 
employed from their employers ; arguing in favour of its imme- 
diate termination, on the ground that the British public had 
already paid twenty millions to compensate the planters for a loss 
which was only imaginary,—inasmuch as, wherever the experiment 
of free Negro labour was fairly tried, it proved more remunera- 
tive than slave labour. 

On the 30th of March, Sir George Strickland moved, in the 
House of Commons, the immediate abolition of Negro appren- 
ticeship in the West Indies ; and such was the prevalent feeling 
on the subject, that the government, in opposing the motion, 
could only command a majority of sixty-three in a very full 
house. Seven weeks later, May 22nd, a motion of Sir Eardley 
Wilmot, for the immediate abolition of the apprenticships, was 
carried by a majority of three. The effect of this was, however, 
neutralized by the interposition of the ministers of the crown, 
who succeeded in passing a subsequent resolution, declaring it 
inexpedient to adopt any proceedings for the purpose of giving 
effect to the resolution of the 22nd. But as it was evident some- 
thing must be done to satisfy the nation, a Bill was introduced 
and passed, remedying the defects of existing laws in the West 
India colonies ; and providing for the protection of the Negroes 
in such terms as to prevent misconstruction, even by colonial 
legislatures, or colonial magistrates. The effect of these pro- 
ceedings was soon apparent. The legislatures of several of the 
islands, including Montserrat, Nevis, the Virgin Islands, St. 
Vincent, und Barbadoes, each spontaneously agreed to an Act, 
abolishing the remainder of the apprenticeship term ; and pro- 
viding for the final emancipation of all the Negroes on the en- 
suing Ist of August. Jamaica and other colonies held out fora 
time, chiefly with the hope of obtaining further compensation ; 
but finding this hope delusive, they followed the example which 
those islands had set them, and determined to bring the ‘ un- 
natural servitude’ to an end, by giving freedom to the predial 
apprentices, at the same time as the non-predial obtained their 
liberty. 

The second emancipation day arrived, and the Negroes of the 
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British West Indies became really a free people, no legal dis- 
abilities being imposed, which made their condition different 
from that of other subjects of the government. After the 
patience and forbearance they had exhibited under the severe 
trials to which the apprenticeship system exposed them, there 
was no reason to fear that they would not, in the transition to 
entire freedom, maintain a conduct equally exemplary and 
satisfactory. Many of the planters predicted general insubordi- 
nation, refusal to work for wages, and even riot and bloodshed, 
as the inevitable result of emancipation; and, had they not 
been firmly withstood, would. have initiated measures calculated 
to bring about such results, by calling out the militia, and brow- 
beating, bullying, and menacing the people. But these in- 
sidious designs being thwarted by the firmness of the colonial 
governors, who had confidence in the peaceable disposition of 
the Negroes, the great change was effected without the slightest 
difficulty or disturbance. Sir Lionel Smith, governor of 
Jamaica, who had pledged himself to uphold the majesty of the 
law, says :—‘I have, not only without embodying the militia, 
but without employing a policeman, or appealing to the support 
of a single soldier, amply fulfilled my promise. It has been 
accomplished, no doubt, by means which they (the planters) 
would utterly despise,—the influence of the religious teachers 
of the people, the moral restraint under which that people con- 
sequently exist, and the loyalty to the sovereign; and the 
confidence in the British government, which these very teachers, 
calumniated as they have been, have sedulously inculcated upon 
their flocks.’ * 

Thus it was that the failure of the apprenticeship system to 
answer the designs of its projectors was caused by the abuses to 
which it was subjected in the several colonies, and by the very 
parties whose interests it was mainly intended to promote. That 
none but beneficial results would have followed unconditional 
emancipation, and that it would have been perfectly safe to 
adopt it in all the colonies, may be justly inferred from the fact, 
that in those two which refused he apprenticeship, and‘gave 
entire freedom to the slaves without any probationary term, the 
experiment was entirely successful. Although they shared in 
the general commercial depression to which all the colonies have 
been subjected from other causes, hereafter to be adverted to, 
they had continued to prosper from the time of the emancipation 
to the present day, and to afford satisfactory demonstration of 
the advantages to be derived from free labour over that which is 





* Parliamentary Papers, 1839. 
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compelled by the terror of the lash. But the liberal and 
benevolent purposes of the British government towards the 
masters as well as the slaves, were frustrated by the infatuation 
of the colonists, who, by perverting the humane provisions of 
the imperial act, and practising a system of injustice, and even 
revenge, in many instances, toward the apprentices, converted 
the new system into one of galling oppression; which, but for 
the prospect of its speedy termination, might have provoked 
resentment, and led to consequences deplorable to all parties 
concerned. And there is too much reason to believe that, on 
the part of some, the deliberate purpose was cherished, of pro- 
voking the Negroes to resort to proceedings which would cloud 
the glory of emancipation, and give them the excuse they 
sought, for deelaring that the African race are unfitted for aught 
but slavery. 

The twenty millions of compensation money was distributed 
amongst the several colonies, in proportion to the averagé 
market value of slaves in each colony, between 1822 and 1830. 
The annexed table gives the result:— _ - , 














Colony. re of , Amount of Com- 
: pensation. 
| 
£ 8. d. £ 

Bermuda . 27 4113 4,600 50,584 
Bahamas . 2918 9 9,268 128,340 
Jamaica 44.15 22 |323,000 | 6,161,927 
Honduras . . 120 4 7 2,100 101,958 
Virgin Islands, &c. 3116 13 3,788 72,940 
Antigua 82 12 103 | 29,839 425,866 
Montserrat 86 17 102 6,200 103,588 
Nevis ‘ 39 3 113 8,722 151,007 
St. Kitts . 386 6 10} | 20,660 331,630 
Dominica . 43 8 73) 15,400 275,923 
Barbadoes 47 1 38) 82,807 | 1,711,345 
Grenada . 59 6 O 24,000 616,444 
St. Vincent 58 6 8 23,500 592,508 
Tobago . 45 12 03) 12,621 234,064 
St. Lucia . 5618 7 13,348 335,627 
Trinidad . ‘ 105 4 5} | 24,159 | 1,039,119 
British Guiana . - | 11411 52) 91,300 | 4,297,117 
Cape of Good Hope . 73. 911 | 38,427 | 1,247,401 
Mauritius ‘ 69 14 3 76,021 | 2,112,632 
Total 814,660 | 20,000,000 
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To arrive at anything like a correct conclusion concerning the 
operation and results of emancipation, it is necessary to look at 
the financial condition of the colonies when the great change 
was accomplished, as this constitutes one of the most important 
elements of the whole question. From overlooking this, has 
arisen much of that misapprehension which has so largely pre- 
vailed on a subject that is important in its bearing upon the 
destinies of millions held in bondage in other parts of the world. 
Because many West Indian planters have been unable to con- 
tinue the culture of their estates, and plantations have been 
thrown up, and gone out of cultivation altogether, these facts 
have been exultingly appealed to as exhibiting the evil con- 
sequences of emancipation, and showing that this great experi- 
ment of British justice and humanity has proved a failure. 
This is entirely a mistake, based upon ignorance of the ruinous 
condition to which the colonies had been reduced under the 
institution of slavery. It is capable of demonstration, that the 
ruin of slave-owners, and the consequent abandonment of their 
plantations, were brought about by causes apart from, and 
anterior to, the abolition of slavery. These were the results of 
the old system, not of the new—the effects of slavery, and not 
of emancipation. A very large majority of the West Indian 
planters were insolvent, and their properties hopelessly mort- 
gaged, long before any voice was lifted up in the British Senate, 
advocating the emancipation of the slaves in our colonies. 
Jamaica, because it is the largest of the freed colonies, and con- 
tained more than a third of the whole number of slaves in the 
British dominions, and also because it has suffered greater 
commercial depression than the others, is the one most fre- 
quently pointed to as furnishing, what are presumed to be, the 
strongest arguments against the wisdom and success of the 
emancipation scheme. We will, therefore, take Jamaica as a 
sample of the whole, and as affording a fair illustration of the 
state to which the planters were reduced prior to the abolition 
of the old system, through the influence and operation of slavery. 

This large and beautiful island had been long and gradually 
declining before the commencement of the present century, and 
public and private bankruptcy threatened to engulf it in ruin ; 
but it was hoped that the princely sum given to the owners of 
slaves in the way of compensation, amounting to upwards of six 
millions sterling, together with large advances made to the 
island by the British government, on loan, at low rates of 
interest, would restore a sounder financial condition than had 
existed for upwards of a century. This expectation was, 
however, founded on ignorance of the extent of existing debts 
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and difficulties. The circumstances of the landholders had 
become, in many cases, too deeply embarrassed to admit of 
being so retrieved. They had long been playing a desperate 
game, involving themselves more or more, until they were found, 
at the time when emancipation took place, in the position of 
ruined gamblers. When their large share of compensation 
money came to be paid, not to themselves, but to the merchants 
who had become the mortgagees of their estates, it caused a 
balance to be struck between them and their creditors; and 
revealed to them the full force of what they had long been 
declaring, perhaps, without fully believing it, that their estates 
were mortgaged far beyond their value, and consequently that 
great part of them were insolvent beyond remedy. 

This ruinous condition of affairs dates from a period not only 
prior to emancipation, but anterior to the mooting of the 
abolition of the slave-carrying trade by Granville Sharp, Clark- 
son, aud others. Most of the land-proprietors were absentees ; 
their large estates, lying in different parts of the island, being 
often intrusted to the charge of a single agent, who could not 
reside on them, nor even visit them frequently, having numerous 
other agencies intrusted to him of a similar kind. The super- 
intendence, therefore, devolved upon the overseers; (called 
managers in some of the colonies ;) whose chief aim being to raise 
large and immediate profits, they often forced the Negroes to labour 
beyond what they were able to endure in such an exhausting 
climate, heedless of the waste of life they caused, and calculating 
upon a ready and continuous supply of slaves from the coast of 
Africa. The absentee proprietors, who had judged of the condi- 
tion of their plantations only by the large remittances sent them 
for a few years, and were ignorant of the losses sustained in their 
production, soon began to find their incomes largely abridged ; 
and, having themselves indulged beyond the bounds of economy, 
too often endeavoured to extricate themselves from their difficul- 
ties by hopelessly exhausting their resources, either causing their 
slaves to be overworked, or purchasing others with funds 
advanced by the merchants to whom the produce was consigned, 
at exorbitant rates of interest, and secured by mortgages on 
their plantations and slaves. Long, one of the early historians 
of the West Indies, says, ‘The purchase of new Negroes is the 
most chargeable article attending these estates, and the true 
source of the distresses under which their owners suffer; for 
they involve themselves so deeply in debt to make these incon- 
siderate purchases, and lose so many by disease or other means 
in the seasoning, that they become unable to make good their 
engagements, and are plunged in lawsuits and anxiety.’ It was 
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owing to this expensive method of carrying on the culture of the 
estates, that long before the abolition of the slave-carrying trade 
from Africa, which took place in 1808, insolvency largely pre- 
vailed amongst the planters in Jamaica, insomuch that the 
House of Assembly, in 1792, embodied this statement in one of 
its official papers:—‘ In the course of twenty years 177 estates 
in Jamaica have been sold for the payment of debts, 55 have 
been thrown up, and 92 are still in the hands of creditors; and 
it appears, from a return made by the provost-marshal, that 
80,121 exeeutions, amounting to £22,563,786 sterling, have 
been lodged in his office in the course of twenty years.’ This 
statement carries us back to 1772; so that sixty-two years, at 
least, before the Act of Emancipation took effect, Jamaica had 
been sinking into the ruin and bankruptcy which have been so 
falsely, both in England and America, held up to the world as 
the effects of emancipation. The 7imes newspaper, which ought 
to have been better informed on such a subject, has done its full 
share in giving currency to these misrepresentations. 

Another report, issued by the Jamaica Legislative Assembly 
in 1804, and published by the House of Commons in February, 
1805, states :—‘ Every British merchant holding securities on 
real estate (in Jamaica) is filing Bills in Chancery to foreclose ; 
although, when he has obtained his decree, he hesitates to 
enforce it, because he must himself become the proprietor of the 
plantation of which, by fatal experience, he knows the conse- 
quences.’ The same document goes on to assert that, ‘sheriffs’ 
officers are everywhere selling property at less than half the 
original cost,’ that ‘all kind of credit is at an end,’ that ‘ con- 
fidence has ceased,’ and that ‘a faithful detail would have the 
appearance of a frightful caricature.’ 

In 1807, a West India committee of the House of Commons 
reported, ‘that since the year 1792 there had taken place a 
progressive deterioration in the situation of the planters.’ A 
Report of the Jamaica House of Assembly, in the same year, 
declared that, within the five or six previous years, sixty-five 
estates had been abandoned, thirty-two sold under decrees of 
Chancery, and there were one hundred and fifteen more, respect- 
ing which suits in Chancery were pending, and many other bills 
preparing.’ The same Report states that ‘the sugar estates 
lately brought to sale, and now in Chancery, in this island and 
in England, amount to about one fourth of the whole number in 
the colony; and the committee anticipated, very shortly, the 
bankruptcy of a much larger part of the community ; and, in the 
course of a few years, that of the whole class of sugar planters, 
with few exceptions.’ 
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It is evident, from these extracts, that, under the most advan- 
tageous circumstances, the slavery system was unprofitable, and 
pregnant with ruin. They refer to a period when the planters 
could command an unlimited supply of slaves to repair the waste 
of life continually resulting from the effort to-extract from the 
soil the utmost profit it was capable of yielding. The colonial 
slaveholders could not, even then, ward off embarrassment and 
debt. For more than half a century their condition had been 
deteriorating, with the traffic to the coast of Africa in full and 
unrestricted operation. And it is equally capable of demonstra- 
tion that, after the termination of the slave-carrying trade, the 
possession of more than eight hundred thousand slaves, whom 
they could coerce to any amount of unrequited labour, did not 
enable the planters to cultivate sugar, coffee, and other pro- 
ductions, so profitably as to indemnify them for the heavy 
expenditure with which compulsory labour must ever be 
attended. They continued to sink deeper and deeper into 
distress and insolvency. In 1808 a committee of the House of 
Commons recommended the suspension of the use of grain in 
the distilleries of Great Britain, for one year, in order ‘ to save 
the West Indies from the disasters which awaited them, in 
consequence of the depreciation in the price of sugar, and the 
increased expenditure attendant on its cultivation: the value of 
the produce being barely equal to the charges of production, 
leaving no rent for land, and no interest for the large capital 
employed on it.’ The price was, about that time, thirty-four 
shillings per cwt. The committee further stated, that one hun- 
dred and fifteen sugar estates were then in the Court of Chancery,’ 
that ‘foreclosures were unusually frequent,’ and that ‘ annuitants, 
dependent on West India property for their provision, had, in 
many instances, been totally deprived of their income.’ * 

In 1812, a memorial to the Crown, from the Jamaica planters, 
states :—‘The ruin of the original possessors of property has 
been completed ; exactions, debasement, and privations, have 
been long and patiently endured by the proprietors: a large 
portion of them now see approaching the lowest state of human 
misery, absolute want for their families, and the horrors of a jail 
for themselves. Estate after estate has passed into the hands of 
mortgagees and creditors absent from the island, until there are 
large districts, whole parishes, in which there is not a single 
proprietor of a sugar plantation resident.’ In 1813, during a 
debate in Parliament on the sugar question, Mr. Marryatt, an 
eminent colonial agent, declared that ‘there were comparatively 





* Parliamentary Report, April 12th, 1808. 
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few estates in the West Indies that had not during the last 
twenty years been sold, or given up to creditors.’ In 1821, the 
Jamaica House of Assembly addressed the king on ‘ the distress 
which afflicted the colony,’ and complained of ‘ the pressure of 
unmitigated suffering.’ And in 1822, another address was pre- 
sented to the king, from the same source, petitioning for 
‘assistance to rescue the landholders and capitalists from ruin, 
and the labourers from absolute want.’ In 1824, a similar 
memorial declared, that ‘property had gradually depreciated to 
one half its value:’ and in ]825, the still-increasing suffering 
of the planters was dolefully set forth. In 1826, another 
memorial, laid before the throne, asserted that ‘commerce was 
gradually deserting the shores of Jamaica,’ that ‘signs of pros- 
perity were no longer perceptible; one universal gloom lowered 
on all around ; and ruin, in the most dreadful shape, and, to ail 
appearance, inevitable, was advancing with rapid strides.’ In 
1831, Viscount Goderich, then secretary of state for the colonies, 
in a dispatch, dated November 5th, observed :—‘ The existence 
of severe commercial distress among all classes of society con- 
nected with the West Indies is, unhappily, too evident. Without 
denying the concurrence of many causes, it is obvious that the 
great and permanent source of distress which almost every page 
of the West Indies records, is to be found in the institution of 
slavery. It is in vain to hope for long-continued prosperity in 
any country in which the people are not dependent on their own 
voluntary labour for support, in which labour is not prompted 
by legitimate motives, and does not earn its natural reward. 
I cannot but regard the system itself as the perennial spring of 
those distresses, of which, not only at present, but during the 
whole of the last fifty years, the complaints have been so 
frequent, and so just.’ In 1832, eighteen months before the 
passing of the Emancipation Act by the British Legislature, the 
West India body, in England, petitioned Parliament, declaring 
that ‘the alarming aud unprecedented state of distress, in which 
the whole of the British West India interest is at this time 
involved, justifies them in imploring the legislature to adopt 
prompt and effectual measures of relief, in order to preserve 
them from inevitable ruin.’ 

In view of these facts it is quite evident that the financial and 
commercial condition of the slave colonies had long been 
declining from bad to worse; and that, about the time of 
emancipation, they had well-nigh reached the last stage of 
prostration. To ascribe the ruin which came upon some of the 
planters to the abolition of slavery is a fallacy, and involves as 
gross a perversion of the truth as can well be imagined. The 
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system of slavery itself was, as Lord Goderich justly observed, 
‘the perennial spring of all their distresses;’ and nothing but 
distress and ultimate ruin could result to the proprietors from 
the system, as it was carried on in our colonies. Apart from 
those causes of expense and embarrassment, which have been 
referred to as existing before the abolition of the slave-carrying 
trade, no landed property in the world could endure the burdens 
imposed upon the plantations in the West Indies, and the 
perpetual drain to which they were subjected. The already 
insolvent proprietors continued, to the last, to live in great style 
in England, or elsewhere, on money advanced at a high rate of 
interest by the merchants to whom their sugar, rum, and 
coffee were consigned, while their entire properties, including 
lands, buildings, and slaves, were heavily mortgaged. In the 
mean time, this system of absenteeism, and the character of 
slavery itself, necessitated the maintenance of a numerous class 
of agencies, all salaried and sustained at the expense of the 
estates. Supposing a plantation to have upon it four hundred 
slaves, which an estate of five or six hundred acres would 
require, the supplies necessary for these slaves, and for the use 
of the property generally, would be sent out from England by 
the merchant consignee, at his own price. To superintend these 
four hundred slaves, the services of, at least, four or five white 
book-keepers, each possessing a horse, were required ; one taking 
charge of the boiling-house, another of the still-house, another 
of the cattle, and one or two, or more, superintending the gangs 
working in the field; because the law required the employment 
of a given number of these white officials, in proportion to the 
number of slaves on the plantation, for the purpose of keeping 
up an effective militia force, in which all of them were enrolled, 
to check or put down insurrection on the part of the Negroes, of 
which the colonists stood in perpetual fear. In addition to 
these, there would be a head-carpenter, a head-mason, &c., who 
must also be white men, that they might be qualified to serve in 
the militia, and so save the estate from the heavy fine, which a 
deficiency of white employés incurred. Over all these, and 
having the immediate direction and control, was the overseer or 
manager, residing on the plantation, with his harem, and a large 
retinue of servants and horses, all kept at the cost of the estate. 
Above the overseer, and having power to dismiss him at an hour’s 
notice, was the attorney,—so called from the legal instrument, or 
‘ power of attorney,’ by virtue of which he, as the representative 
of the absent proprietor, took the general management and over- 
sight; not, however, residing on the estate, but having ‘the 
great house,’ or mansion, reserved for his exclusive occupation, 
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whenever he found it convenient—once in three or four, or six 
mouths, as the case might be—to visit the property; where 
generally a coloured mistress, with another retinue of servants, 
was kept for his convenience, all sustained at the cost of the 
luckless proprietor,—this magnate claiming and receiving his 
commission on all the produce of the estate, as the proxy of the 
absentee. Last of all, there was the merchant in England 
holding mortgages on the plantation, to whom all the produce 
must be consigned ; that he too might be entitled to charge his 
commission for receiving and disposing of it. All that could go 
to the landowner was just the overplus, after these several 
demands had been met, and the wear and tear of cattle and 
machinery made good. Consequently, when, through mis- 
management or misfortune, the plantations failed to produce the 
amount necessary to cover all these expenses, and supply the 
extravagant demands of the proprietor to keep up his princely 
style of living, the merchants made further advances on mort- 
gage, and the plantations became more hopelessly involved. 
What farms in England or America, or elsewhere, could endure 
the operation of a system like this, or bear such impositions, 
without bringing their owners to ruin? Yet, down to the very 
day when the emancipation of the slaves took place, this reckless 
system of extravagance was almost universal in the British West 
Indies, augmenting, year by year, the debts and difficulties of 
the landed proprietors, and producing that general insolvency, 
which we have shown was loudly and justly complained of. 
Mr. Buxton has some pointed remarks on this subject :— 


‘ But far the worst feature in the position of the old proprietors was 
this,—that scarcely any of them were residents, or, if they were, they 
had not been trained to the management of their estates. Nearly the 
whole of the sugar estates were owned by absentees, the greater num- 
ber of whom had never set a foot in the islands. Now, it would be 
foolish to blame those who had inherited West India property for not 
living on their estates, to the probable destruction of their happiness 
and their health. Nor, indeed, did it follow that an English gentleman, 
who had not been brought up to the work, would have been a first-rate 
manager. Skill and energy were no less needed than a strong personal 
interest in the result; and most proprietors could only have furnished 
the last qualification. Still the fact stood thus : that by far the greater 
part of the West India property was not in the hands of those whose 
incomes depended on its good management ; but the cultivation of the 
soil, and the manufacture of its products into sugar, were both con- 
ducted by gentlemen living in London, through paid subordinates, 
who had not the least smattering of interest in the lasting prosperity 
of the estate. Now, everybody knows how rare it is to make a common 
English farm pay, when not let, but merely looked after by a salaried 
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bailiff......... In Montserrat, Dr. Davy tells us, that out of thirty-nine 
estates, four only were in the hands of resident proprietors; and 
twenty-three of the rest were managed by one and the same agent! 
No wonder that nineteen of them were reputed to be “ imperfectly culti- 
vated,” or “abandoned.” In St. Kitt’s there were one hundred and 
forty-three estates, and eight resident owners! Mr. Bigelow fell in 
with a gentleman who had come over to make out for himself why he 
was always sinking more and more money on his estate. He found 
that his agent lived sixty miles away, and was obliged to make the 
mortifying confession that he had never once seen it!........... That this 
system was sure, in due time, to end in bankruptcy and ruin, seemed 


clear.’ 


The financial condition of the West Indies could scarcely be 
worse than it was when, in 1831, the absolute slavery of former 
years gave place to the apprenticeship system. Slavery had shed 
a blighting influence over the colonies, and had brought nearly 
all who were concerned with it to poverty. But, depressed as 
their circumstances were, many of the proprietors might have 
been preserved from the hopeless ruin that has overtaken them, 
if they had acted with the discretion and promptitude which the 
urgency of their affairs demanded. Had they visited their estates, 
and, taking advantage of the kindly disposition the Negroes felt 
towards them personally, and the grateful desire they cherished 
of showing themselves by their industry and good conduct worthy 
of freedom ; established new and amicable relations with their 
labourers ; placed the plantations under a more satisfactory and 
economical system of management, and abolished the cumbrous 
and costly machinery which had been found necessary for the 
coercion of slave-labour, but was no longer required,—the best 
results might have been obtained, and families now reduced to 
indigence by an obstinate adherence to a system of absenteeism 
and neglect, which had already wrought so much evil, might 
have struggled through their difficulties, and been living in com- 
parative wealth and comfort, surrounded by an honest, laborious, 
and happy peasantry. Very few of the Jamaica proprietors took 
this prudent course. Unwilling to give up the attractions of 
European society, or possessed with exaggerated fears of a tropi- 
cal climate, most of them refrained from even a temporary visit 
to their plantations ; and the overseers and the Negroes were left 
to settle matters between themselves, under the nominal super- 
vision of the planting attorneys, some of whom had themselves 
become landholders ; and their attention being naturally directed 
first to their own interests, they could seldom find time to do 
more for their constituents than to correspond officially with the 
actual managers, and assent, as a matter of course, to arrange- 
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ments suggested by them,—arrangements which imperatively 
demanded, at such a crisis, the active investigation of persons 
whose interest was involved in the welfare of the estate, and in 
seeing that what was just and equal was done to the labourers, 
on whom so much in the future would depend. Thus left to 
themselves, the overseers, notwithstanding the admonitions of 
successive governors, and many of the more upright and consci- 
entious of the special magistrates, continued the cruel and igno- 
minious treatment of the Negroes, which they had practised up to 
the termination of the apprenticeship, and pursued altogether a 
line of conduct most disastrous to the estates, and injurious to 
the interests of their employers. Mr. R. M. Martin, who visited 
several of the colonies, to ascertain the actual condition of affairs, 
says :— 


‘Deprived of the power of coercion by the whip, the overseer 
thought only of using it in another form, by the exaction of oppressive 
rents ; and, if these were not paid, the cattle were turned in on the 
provision grounds of the people, their few pigs, goats, and poultry 
shot, and the ties of old association, which might, and (from the peculiar 
attachment cherished by the Negro to the spot on which he was born,) 
probably would have sufficed to attach them to the properties to which 
they had previously belonged, were thus rudely and for ever severed. 
By impolitic harshness and neglect, a large number of people were 
compelled, in self-defence, to cease from being labourers on the sugar 
estates, and to become cottiers; the more so because the high price of 
provisions necessitated that they should grow food for their families, 
who must otherwise have starved. Proprietors, or their agents, have, 
theréfore, to a great extent, themselves to blame for the diminution of 
labour which they experienced, and which has tended to bring about 
a diminution of sugar and coffee.......Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, the want of capital would have been of necessity a serious 
bar to the employment of labour; but the conduct of many of the over- 
seers, in withholding the promised wages upon frivolous and even false 
pretences, greatly increased these difficulties. The provision ground 
formerly allotted to the Negroes soon became a bone of contention ; 
for not only were the most exorbitant rents demanded and enforced by 
a petty-debt act, which afforded great facilities for the obtainment of 
fictitious exaggerated claims, but the questions of rent and wages were 
wilfully mixed up, so as to be a constant source of vexatious oppres- 
sion to the Negro, whose natural desire to obtain a freehold of his 
own, and thus become independent of such influence, was stimulated 
to the highest degree. Once master of that much-coveted possession, 
the labourer could no longer be induced to relinquish its profitable 
cultivation, unless the wages offered him for toiling elsewhere were 
both remunerative and certain. This many overseers had it not in 
their power to offer; however willing, they could not furnish, on the 
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Saturday evening, those weekly earnings which the labourer, all the 
world over, rightly values so much more when paid regularly, and in 
cash, than by any other system. The consequence was a loud outcry 
for more labour, which there was not capital to employ.’ 


That these statements are entirely true, especially of Jamaica, 
we can bear witness. Not unfrequently, after the abolition of the 
apprenticeship system, the planters, under whom the people had 
become renters of the houses and land which they had previously 
occupied, extorted, or endeavoured to extort, in labour from each 
of the several adult members of the family, the full amount due 
for the whole premises they collectively occupied, thus compelling 
them to pay several times over for the same cottage and land. 
Resistance to this species of extortion caused much litigation in 
the petty law courts, and often led to the destruction of the 
labourers’ gardens and provision grounds, and their small live 
stock, consisting of hogs, goats, and poultry, by the vindictive 
overseer. In numerous cases the wages of the people, for want 
of necessary capital to carry on the culture of the plantation, were 
withheld, or paid only in part, for many weeks in succession ; 
and many justly complained that, under various pretexts, they 
were defrauded of a considerable part of the fruit of their toil. 
The result is not difficult to conceive, Such practices produced 
much suffering, and gave rise to much heart-burning amongst the 
labourers, and induced some of the missionaries, who had always 
been the steadfast friends of these oppressed children of Africa, 
to come forward to their help. In numerous instances, through 
their means, large tracts of land which could be obtained cheaply, 
were taken up, and divided amongst the people in allotments of 
greater or less extent. To these they removed with their families, 
erecting their own houses, and paying for the land by instalments 
obtained by their own industry and the practice of a rigid 
economy. In this manner, and by other similar means, Jamaica, 
and other colonies where land was available for the purpose, 
became overspread with those picturesque towns and villages 
which now constitute their chief adornment ; and the labourers, 
freed from the galling tyranny and endless annoyances to which 
they had been subjected, settled on their own freeholds, where, 
with their families, they could dwell in peace. So extensively 
did this system prevail, that, in Jamaica alone, many thousand 
small freeholds were registered in the island record office, during 
the first ten years after the final act of emancipation took place. 

Even under these discouraging circumstances, the people gene- 
rally continued to labour where they had anything like a reason- 
able prospect of obtaining the wages they earned. We have 
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known them to work for many weeks together on the plantations, 
receiving only part of their earnings, or only the promise of pay- 
ment, sustaining themselves meanwhile by the produce of their 
own grounds.. Where there was the ability to pay reasonable 
wages, seldom or never was there found any lack of labourers, 
The railway between Kingston and Spanish Town was constructed 
about 1845-6, entirely by Negro labour ; and, although it is a 
more exhausting kind of toil than the ordinary work of the sugar 
or coffee plantations, we have it on the authority of one of the 
principal managers of the works, that they could always command 
labour to any extent required ; and that no people could work 
better than the Negroes did. The reason assigned was, that their 
wages were paid in full, and. without any vexatious disputes or 
objection, every Saturday afternoon. In the West Indies, as 
elsewhere, the people work under the influence of those motives 
and inducements which, in all parts of the world, are necessary 
to make men submit to monotonous daily labour. Without such 
inducements, they cannot reasonably be expected to do so; nor 
have they had such a training under the old dispensation, from 
which they are now happily delivered, as to make them become 
enamoured of unrequited toil. : Ps 
Considering the bankrupt condition to which the colonies were 
reduced, it was unavoidable that many of the plantations should 
either drag on very heavily, or fall out of cultivation altogether, 
after emancipation had taken place; for the embarrassed pro- 
prietors, in consequence of their own supineness and neglect, and 
the infatuation of their agents and representatives in the colo- 
nies, became more and more encumbered with debts and dif- 
ficulties. _But that which, in most cases, brought to a crisis 
the ruin which slavery itself had wrought, was the free-trade 
policy adopted by Sir Robert Peel’s government. From the 
beginning of the sugar cultivation in the West Indies, almost a 
perfect monopoly of the British market was secured to the 
West India interest by the imposition of heavy protective 
duties on foreign produce; and this advantage they enjoyed 
without interruption until 1846, when, amongst the other great 
fiscal changes of the period, it was determined to reduce the 
sugar duties, and, finally, to remove altogether the protection 
which had hitherto been given to our colonial produce. Entirely 
unprepared for such a sweeping change, and having neglected 
to adopt those improvements in the culture and manufacture 
of their produce, which alone could enable them to re-enter into 
successful competition with the slave-grown produce of Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Brazil, &c., the emancipated colonies were, for a sea- 
son, prostrated by the unexpected blow. The compensation money, 
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given by the Act of Emancipation, had warded off for a while the 
ruin which impended over the great bulk of the proprietors ; for, 
although it did not go immediately into their pockets, being 
claimed and taken up by the merchant mortgagees of the estates, 
yet it placed those mortgagees in a position to make further 
advances, and so enabled the planters to struggle on for a few 
years longer. Some, in the smaller islands, by the adoption of a 
well-timed economy, and a kindly treatment of the labourers, 
and by turning their attention to practical improvements in 
raising and manufacturing their produce, struggled through 
their difficulties, saving themselves and their estates, and were 
able to survive the crisis of 1846. But with the greater number 
of those who held West India property it was otherwise. 
The equalization of the sugar duties caused that article to go 
down at least fifty per cent. in the British market ; the depre- 
ciation of West India property became great beyond all pre- 
cedent ; merchants and capitalists shrank from making further 
investments in the colonies, while so dark a cloud lowered over 
them: the already ruined planters came to a stand for want of 
capital to pay their labourers; and their properties either passed 
into other hands by the foreclosure of mortgages, or else fell out 
of cultivation altogether. In British Guiana, to use the words 
of the commissioners who were appointed in 1851 to inquire 
into the condition and prospects of the colony, ‘the Sugar Act 
of 1846 at once prostrated the whole landed interest of the 
country, and has been already (in 1851) the total ruin of many 
an opulent proprietor. Names, the highest and most influential, 
have followed one another in the Gazette with ominous rapidity; 
and the estates of men, formerly holding the highest positions 
in the colony, have been successively brought to the hammer, 
and their owners absolutely beggared.’ 

In Trinidad, within three years after the passing of that Bill, 
no less than fifty-six sugar estates were either wholly or in part 
abandoned. Lord Harris, the governor, writing to the home 
government on the distress of the planters, says :—‘ Since the 
passing of the sugar Bill, equalizing the duties on free and slave 
sugar, and admitting slave-grown sugar on equal terms with our 
sugar into the home markets, nineteen planters have gone 
through the Insolvent Court; their liabilities amount to 
£370,000: the average dividend paid is threepence three 
farthings in the pound.’ But in Jamaica the effect was still 
more fatal; for there the insolvency induced by slavery and 
absenteeism was more general than in the other colonies. From 
a return published by the House of Assembly, it was shown that, 
within four years after January Ist, 1848, in that island, 
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128 sugar plantations, 96 coffee properties, and 30 cattle-breeding 
estates, called ‘ pens,’ were wholly abandoned; and 71 sugar 
plantations, 66 coffee properties, and 22 cattle-breeding pens, 
partially abandoned, comprising altogether 391,187 acres, all of 
which had been continued in cultivation until the ruin of their 
embarrassed proprietors was finally consummated by the agricul- 
tural and commercial depression consequent upon the free-trade 
policy of Sir Robert Peel. 

The apologists and advocates of a happily exploded system of 
cruel oppression point to the British West Indies, and, direct- 
ing attention to the ruin which has come upon the former slave- 
holders, and to those plantations, the cultivation of which the 
owners could not find capital to carry on, denounce emancipa- 
tion as a Quixotic undertaking, injurious to both master and 
servant, detrimental to commercial interests, and therefore to be 
regarded as an example to be avoided rather than followed by 
other slaveholding states. This, to say the least, is an egregious 
error, founded upon ignorance both of the past history and the 
present condition of these colonies, which are now rising, under 
the benign influence of freedom, from the utter exhaustion and 
the manifold evils to which they were subjected by the curse of 
slavery, and for which, as results are proving, emancipation was 
the appropriate and the only effective remedy. It is true that 
many owners of West India property have been reduced to 
indigence, that once valuable estates of various kinds have 
ceased to be cultivated, and their buildings have been dis- 
mantled, and that, in some of the islands, the staple exports are 
less than they were some years ago; but the foregoing extracts 
from official papers clearly show that these are only the natural 
and unavoidable results of causes which had been in active 
operation many years before the proposition for the liberation 
of the slaves was submitted to the consideration of the British 
Parliament. It would be just as reasonable, and as consistent 
with truth, to ascribe the effects of the late disastrous conflagra- 
tion near London Bridge to the fire engines and fire brigade, 
through whose efforts the devouring element was at length 
subdued, and its ravages arrested, as to attribute these results 
to emancipation. It was slavery that exhausted the resources 
of the planters, and brought on almost universal bankruptcy : 
and the sudden withdrawal of the protection, with which, for 
many years, they had been favoured at the cost of the nation, 
brought their already ruined affairs to a crisis ;. and sufficient 
time has not elapsed to allow the colonies to recover from the 
blighting influence which slavery shed upon them. They are 
yet in a transition state; but the restorative process initiated by 
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emancipation is going on, and everywhere the indications are 
such as to assure us that the British West Indies are beginning, 
in a financial and commercial sense, to see their most prosperous 
days. Jamaica, stained with deeper blood-guiltiness under the 
old system than her sister colonies, has felt the depression more, 
and is the last to rise in the scale of prosperity. But the causes 
which have operated, in most of the smaller islands, to raise 
them above the difficulties and discouragements which the slave- 
system entailed upon them, are producing, more slowly, the 
same results in Jamaica, which possesses more abundant 
resources than any other of the British colonies in the west. 

If the foregoing observations reveal the true causes and the 
long process of West India declension, and vindicate the noble 
work of emancipation from all participation therein, they also 
show, in an impressive light, how unprofitable is slavery, in a 
commercial point of view, and the tendency it has to bring ruin 
upon all concerned in it. 

Slavery, under the Dutch Government, entailed bankruptcy 
upon the landholders. Mr. Buxton says,— 


‘In the Dutch colony of Surinam, the very same ruin has come on 
which befel our own islands; out of 917 plantations in that colony, 
636 have been abandoned! Mark that! . Here we have a large 
colony, with ‘slavery preserved in all its force and beauty. And what 
is the result? Almost total ruin! Out of 917 plantations, 636 
have been totally abandoned; of the remainder, sixty-five grow 
nothing but wood or provisions, and the small balance are stated to 
be on the road to destruction.’ 


‘ Helper,’ in his Impending Crisis of the South, amongst other 
startling disclosures of the unprofitableness of slavery in the 
United States, shows that it has depreciated the value of 
land in the Southern, as compared with the Northern, States, 
to the extent of seven thousand five hundred and forty-five 
millions of dollars, which is nearly four times the market value 
of all the slaves in the Union. In our own colonies, when the 
African slave-trade, sanctioned by the home government, was 
in full operation, and the planters, at liberty to obtain an unli- 
mited supply of human chattels from Africa, could act fully 
upon the maxim often quoted by them, ‘It is cheaper to buy 
than to breed ;’ when they possessed a monopoly of the sugar 
market, and the whole British nation were slumbering in 
insensibility, or ignorance, concerning the murderous system of 
oppression prevailing in the colonies, so that none interfered 
with or called in question their right to their human property ; 
even then declension, embarrassment, and insolvency, were 
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complained of, as the only results to the proprietors. And so, 
after the African slave market was closed against them; when, 
with the full sanction of British law, and under the protection 
of the British flag, they held eight hundred thousand human 
beings in absolute bondage, and drove and wrought them at 
their pleasure, extorting all that could be wrung out of the 
blood, and bones, and sinews of men and women, by the terror 
of the whip, the bilboes, and the dungeon,—the effect was the 
same; the process of ruin went on, and they advanced, without 
check or hindrance, to bankruptcy, beggary, and want. The 
whole history of the British slave colonies is conclusive as to 
the fact that slavery involves an unnatural condition of society, 
which has rottenness at its very core, and furnishes an impres- 
sive comment upon the words of inspired wisdom: ‘ Woe ‘unto 
him that buildeth his house -by unrighteousness, and his 
chambers by wrong; that useth his neighbour’s service without 
wages, and giveth him not for his work.’ 

If misapprehension has prevailed concerning the causes of the 
financial and commercial depression which have visited the 
West Indies, and the ruin which has overtaken many of the 
once wealthy planters, so has it been with regard to the results 
of the great change which took place when slavery was abolished. 
The wildest misrepresentations have been circulated as to the 
condition of the colonies subsequent to emancipation, and the 
character and habits of the emancipated, which have staggered 
the faith of some well-meaning people in the policy of acting 
upon the dictates of justice and humanity, and induced them 
almost to fear that West India emancipation was a mistake, or, 
at least, that it was a mistake to do it so suddenly. The fact 
is, that the servile insurrection in Jamaica, in 1831-2, had 
warned the government that, if slavery was not promptly 
brought to an end by peaceful methods, the slaves would cer- 
tainly take the matter into their own hands, and extinguish the 
system amidst scenes of horror from which every mind must 
revolt. Some of these misrepresentations have had their origin, 
on the other side of the Atlantic, with parties interested in 
upholding American slavery, and who would be glad to see 
British emancipation turn out a total failure, so as to furnish 
them with a pretext for drawing yet tighter the bonds of the 
slave in the Southern States. They may be partly traced to 
the prompting of a grasping cupidity, anxious, two or three 
years ago, to make out a case that would justify to the British 
government the policy of reviving the slave trade from Africa 
under the British flag, disguised by the specious name of ‘ free- 
labour immigration to Jamaica.’ Happily, however, the British 
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government shielded the nation from this guilt and dishonour 
by disallowing the Bill which had been passed by the Jamaica 
legislature for that object. Much evil is also done to the cause 
of truth and righteousness by transient visitors to the islands, 
who, without taking the trouble to investigate for themselves, 
gather up and give currency to stale calumnies concerning the 
emancipated islands and the labourers, which have again and 
again been refuted by more sagacious and discriminating travel- 
lers. Prominent among these is Mr. Anthony ‘Trollope, who 
has favoured the world with a sketch of his travels in the West 
Indies, and on the Spanish Main,—lively- and amusing, but 
abounding in caricature and misrepresentation, and indebted 
not alittle, we apprehend, to Tom Cringle’s Log, which contains 
a series of clever romantic sketches concerning the West Indies, 
written for Blackwood’s Magazine more than thirty years ago. 
A more unreliable and misleading book it has not been our lot 
to take in hand for a long time. Scarcely a page occurs in all 
that relates to the West Indies, which does not bear witness to the 
author’s unfitness to write upon such a subject, as much through 
ignorance of the past history of the colonies, as through want 
of patience and honesty of purpose in investigating their present 
state,—perhaps, also, we may add, the want of opportunity; for 
it is an absurd idea that a man, on a flying visit to the colonies, 
stopping a few hours in one, and at most a few days in others, 
should undertake to inform the public concerning their history, 
and financial and commercial condition and prospects. Mr. 
Trollope has just retailed whatever the planters with whom he 
accidentally came in contact chose to tell him; and he seems to 
have been himself suspicious that, in some instances, he was being 
quizzed. It would be an endless task to point out all his mis- 
takes and misstatements: a few may serve to show how little 
care has been taken to ascertain the truth upon the most 
ordinary topics, and how unworthy of credit the book is as a 
whole. 

1. Of Barbadoes he says, ‘The Assembly consists of twenty- 
two.’ (The almanack would have told him twenty-four.) ‘None 
but white men do vote at their elections, though no doubt a 
black could vote, if a black man were allowed to obtain a free- 
hold. Of course, then, none but white men can be elected.’ 
The fact is, that black and coloured men obtain freeholds and 
vote at elections. A third part of ‘ St. Philip’s’ freeholders are 
coloured and black men. There are at least two coloured men 
in the House of Assembly. 

2. Concerning British Guiana it is said, ‘The Negroes much 
prefer to belong to a Baptist congregation, or to a so-called 
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Wesleyan.’ It is well known the Baptists, as a sect, have no 
place in British Guiana at all. 

3. He believes ‘the Portuguese, carried thither as immi- 
grants, are not to be found in any of the islands, only in British 
Guiana.’ There are Portuguese in Antigua. 

4. The Charribs are represented as being all expelled from 
St. Vincent. It is well known by all who know anything of 
the West Indies, that a part of the island of St. Vincent is 
called the Charrib country, where some of the race still remain. 

5. Port Royal, Jamaica, is represented as destroyed by an 
earthquake seventy years ago. It took place in 1692, about one 
hundred and seventy years ago. 

We refer to these things as showing the recklessness with 
which statements are made, without any inquiry as to their cor- 
rectness, when means of information were close at hand. And 
so it is when our author comes to speak on graver topics. He 
is the mere retailer of exploded calumnies, concerning which 
his own words might very justly be retorted upon him: “O, my 
friend, I cannot tell you how utterly they are—gammon!’ 
Two or three examples of this may suffice :— 


‘That Jamaica was a land of wealth, rivalling the East in its 
means of riches, nay, excelling it as a market for capital, as a place in 
which money ought to be turned; and that it is now a spot on the 
earth almost more poverty-stricken than any other,—so much is 
known almost to all men. That this change was brought about by 
the manumission of the slaves, which was completed in 1838; of that 
also the English world is generally aware. And there, probably, the 
usual knowledge of Jamaica ends. The palmy days of that island 
are over.’ 


It is evident Mr. Trollope is profoundly ignorant of the his- 
tory and condition of the colonies previous to the manumission 
of the slaves, and hence attributes to that event the ruin which 
official authorities show to have been produced by slavery, the 
palmy days of which he seems so greatly to deplore. Concern- 
ing the character and habits of the emancipated people, he is 
equally misinformed. 


‘The Negro’s idea of emancipation was and is emancipation not 
from slavery, but from work. ‘To lie in the sun, and eat bread-fruit 
and yams, is his idea of being free. 

‘The first desire of a man, in a state of civilization, is for property. 
Greed and covetousness are, no doubt, vices; but they are the vices 
which have grown from cognate virtues. Without a desire for pro- 
perty, men could make no progress. But the Negro has no such 
desire ; no desire strong enough to induce him to labour for that 
which he wants. In order that he may eat to-day and be clothed 
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to-morrow, he will work a little; as for anything beyond that, he is 
content to lie in the sun.’ 

‘Emancipation, and the last change in the sugar duties, have made 
land only too plentiful in Jamaica, and enormous tracts have been 
thrown out of cultivation as unprofitable. And it is also only too 
fertile. The Negro, consequently, has had unbounded facility of 
squatting, and has availed himself of it freely. To recede from civili- 
zation, and become again savage,—as savage as the laws of the com- 
munity will permit,—has been to his taste. I believe he would 
altogether retrograde, if left to himself.’ 


Had our author been intent upon giving truth to his readers, 
and not mere bookmaking, he could have ascertained that in 
Jamaica alone, among the people whom he libels as squatters on 
the land of others, there are sixty thousand families all housed 
in their own cottages; that they possess not less than five 
thousand small sugar mills for manufacturing their own pro- 
duce ; that the accumulated property of the Negroes in Jamaica, 
since Emancipation, amounts to £2,358,000, and three-fifths 
of all the cultivated land in that island ‘is the bond fide property 
of the coloured people,—bought and paid for by their owm 
industry. These are facts, ascertained by Messrs. Underhill 
and Brown, who visited Jamaica in 1859-60 as a deputation 
from the Baptist Missionary Society, and might have been 
ascertained by Mr. Trollope. ' 

Sir Charles Grey, the last governor of Jamaica, says, in one 
of his dispatches, published in the Parliamentary Papers :— 


‘It is unjust to make a general imputation’against them of laziness ; 
for, although, in common with: the inhabitants of -all warm climates, 
they feel, more than those of cold ones, a liking for repose, and a sense 
of enjoyment in it, there are few races of men who will work harder, 
or more perseveringly, when they are sure of getting the fruit of their 
labour. The hamlets, villages, and towns, as they are called, of the 
Negroes, which have sprung up in the interior, and among the moun- 
tains, and in which they live in great physical comfort, are a remark- 
able and interesting feature in the state of the island.’ 


Lord Stanley, son of the Earl of Derby, visited Jamaica in 
1849, and says :— 

‘The labourer out of his earnings buys land, builds a cottage, and 
furnishes it handsomely. I have seen one of these Negro houses, 
belonging to a field hand, provided with all the comforts of an English 
farm house.’ 

The Rev. Dr. King, who was in Jamaica in 1850, as a depu- 
tation from the Scottish Missionary Society, says :— 


‘I have inspected some of the mountain residences, and been struck 
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with their great superiority to our Highland cottages. I have seen 
the Negroes extracting, by mills of their own making, the saccharine 
juice from the sugar canes of their own growing, and applying an 
energy to the process such as I have never witnessed in any of the 
operations of our indolent Highlanders.’ 


Mr. Trollope’s West Indies and Spanish Main is clever and 
entertaining, and may serve to while away a leisure hour; but, 
beyond the lively descriptions it gives of the places he visited, 
the statements it contains, and the opiniovs it records, are not 
entitled to the smallest degree of reliance, beiug at variance with 
official records, and directly contradicted by those who have 
given time and labour to the investigation of the subject. 

A writer of a widely different stamp is Mr. Sewell, an 
American, who visited the West Indies in 1859, for the purpose 
of investigating on the spot the effect of emancipation in the 
British colonies. The results of his inquiries and observations 
were published in a series of letters in the New York Times, and 
have since been revised and enlarged, in a volume, issued by 
Harper and Brothers, entitled T’he Ordeal of Free Labour in the 
West Indies. Intelligent and patient research, candid discrimi- 
nation, and a sound and enlightened judgment, unwarped by 
prejudices or prepossessions either for or against any class or 
party, are prominent characteristics of this book; placing it at 
the antipodes of Mr. Trollope’s flippant volume, and commending 
it to the careful consideration of all who wish to arrive at the 
truth concerning the results of the grand experiment of Britain 
in abolishing slavery in her colonies. Mr. Sewell says :— 


‘I have endeavoured to show—and I hope successfully—that the 
experiment of free labour in the West Indies has established its 
superior economy, as well as its possibility. Not a single island fails 
to demonstrate that the Creoles of African descent, in all their avoca- 
tions, and in all their pursuits, work under a free system for proper 
remuneration, though their labour is often ignorantly wasted and mis- 
directed. That arises from want of education, want of training, want 
of good example. I have not sought to justify the maudlin sympathy 
that the mere mention of these people seems to excite in some quar- 
ters; nor have I advocated their interest to the detriment of any 
other interest whatever. I have simply maintained from evidence 
before me, that the right of one class to enjoy the wages and fruits of 
their labour does not, and cannot, injuriously affect the right of any 
other class, or damage, as some foolishly pretend, a country’s pros- 
perity. An ethnological issue, quite foreign to the subject, has been 
dragged into the argument. No one can deny that up to the present 
time the African, in intelligence, in industry, and in force of character, 
has been, and still is, the inferior of the European; but it is a 
tremendous mistake to suppose that his intelligence can ever be 
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under slavery ; and it is worse than a mistake to consign him to 
slavery for defects that slavery itself engendered, or to condemn him 
because the cardinal virtue of civilization did not spring into life upon 
the instant that the heel of oppression was removed.’ 


The greatest depression which the commercial interests of the 
West Indies ever experienced occurred during the five or six 
years following the adoption of the free-trade policy of Sir 
Robert Peel’s government, equalizing the duties on British and 
foreign sugars. When these new fiscal regulations took effect, 
the unavoidable result was, that many planters, entirely 
dependent upon advances from the mortgagees, were necessi- 
tated to discontinue the cultivation of their estates, just as 
many parties, during the monetary crisis which swept over 
England and the United States three or four years ago, were 
compelled, from similar causes, to give up the business in which 
they were engaged. 

The darkest period, therefore, in the financial history of our 
West India colonies dates from 1846 to 1853, when the crisis 
was passed. The sugar rose again to a price sufficient to remu- 
nerate the grower ; and gleams of prosperity, scarcely hoped for, 
shone athwart the gloom, proving to be harbingers of a brighter 
day to the planters. A view of the colonies in the last year of 
slavery, 1833-4, with regard to population, revenue, imports, 
exports, and shipping, as compared with 1851-2, five years after 
free-trade enactments began to tell with crushing effect upon 
West India interests, and seventeen years after the free-labour 
system had been in operation under the greatest possible disad- 
vantages, will show how little truth there was, even then, in the 
outcry that Emancipation had ruined the colonies. Our space 
permits ‘us to do this only in the aggregate :— 




















1833-4. 1851-2. 
Population of the emancipated } 
colonies ‘ ee 827,224 1,000,806 
Revenue ne a mt £432,999 £715,729 
Value of imports... eat £3,205,523 £4,737,295 
Sugar exported to United . 
Kingdom ... (ewts.) ; 8,646,366 8,408,627 
Rum ... hei ... (galls.) 5,109,975 5,061,602 
Molasses ... (ewts.) 686,794 473,091 
Shipping, inwards __... (tons) 473,091 651,698 
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The details producing this general result are given in a tabular 
view, compiled with care by Mr. R. Montgomery Martin, who 
was privileged with free access to official sources while preparing 
his work on the Colonies for the press. 

Facts are the best arguments. And here we have an array of 
facts which show how little reliance is to be placed on the 
random and unscrupulous assertions with which both the English 
and American press have abounded, as to the depopulation and 
depreciation of the colonies, consequent on the abolition of 
Negro slavery. 

The increase of population is an interesting item in this 
tabular statement. Previous to the Act of Emancipation, the 
population of the slave colonies was, as is already shown, 
decreasing in a fearful ratio, owing to excessive toil, under- 
feeding, and severity of discipline ; their condition being, as 
described by the Earl of Derby, ‘one of unredressed injustice, 
bitter oppression, and hopeless wrong.’ It is not probable that 
the downward tendency of the coloured population was checked 
all at once on the abolition of slavery ; especially as the abuses of 
the apprenticeship system were so great, and the infant portion of 
the labouring class was left so entirely unprovided for, as to 
render a very considerable mortality amongst them a matter of 
certainty. But, after the people became really free in 1838, the 
natural laws of increase resumed their sway ; and, instead of a 
falling off of eight thousand a year, we find an increase in the 
population, during the first seventeen years after the great 
change, of more than two hundred and forty thousand. It is 
true, there had been immigration from various quarters, but not 
to such an extent, before 1852, as materially to affect this 
increase ; besides which, a large proportion of the immigrants 
had been removed by death. Cholera, too, had done its work, 
and swept away large numbers in Jamaica, where it raged fear- 
fully in 1849; and the number of whites had been lessened in 
most of the islands, because their services were no longer 
required as overseers, book-keepers, &c., to the same extent as 
under the former system, such offices, in many instances, being 
filled by coloured men. 

The state of the revenue, and the ability of the people to bear 
taxation, is an important element to be regarded in considering 
the financial and commercial condition of a country. The 
revenues of the emancipated colonies are, to a very large extent, 
derived from import duties ; and we find that in the seventeen 
years embraced in the above table, the aggregate amount in the 
colonies advanced from £432,999 to £715,729. The conclusion 
is inevitable that a vast improvement has taken place in the 
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circumstances of the people, who were able to bear this addi- 
tional amount of taxation, levied chiefly upon articles used by 
the industrial class of the community. The advance in imports 
exhibited in this table is more than a million and a half sterling ; 
and, as Mr. Montgomery Martin shows, the imports are largely 
of such a character as to indicate the growing comfort and 
advancing civilization of the consumers,—including flour, meal, 
bread, rice, corn, oats, peas, salt-fish, pork, soap, butter, lard, 
and plain and coloured calicoes. In 1850, Jamaica alone, not- 
withstanding the removal to St. Thomas of a large and lucrative 
trade she formerly carried on in dry goods with the Spanish 
Main, consumed six million yards of plain and printed cottons 
more than were imported into all the colonies together in 1830. 
These facts supply a sufficient refutation of the flippant assertions 
of such writers as Mr. Trollope, that the emancipated Negroes 
refuse to work for wages, content themselves with those fruits and 
edibles which they can obtain with little or no labour, and are 
sinking into squalid poverty and barbarism. Were it true, they 
would only be acting out the lesson they were compelled to learn 
during slavery ; but, instead of this, we see them obtaining by 
industry, on an enlarged scale, the means and appliances of 
improving civilization and comfort, and opening up profitable 
markets for British manufacturers and American merchants. 

The shipping, inwards, increased, as a matter of course, in 
proportion to the imports, showing an advance of one hundred 
and seventy-eight thousand tons, or forty per cent. 

With regard to the export of staple productions, as exhibited 
in the foregoing table, some explanatory remarks are necessary 
to a just conclusion. In 1833, the navigation laws were in 
force, which, to a great extent, shut out foreign shipping from 
the West Indies, and compelled the planters to send ad their 
produce to British ports; so that the columns of exports headed 
1833 give the entire produce of those articles in all the colonies 
at that period. Not so in 1852; for then the navigation laws 
had been repealed, enabling the colonists to buy in the cheapest, 
and send their sugar, molasses, and rum, to the dearest market 
they could find. Considerable quantities of these articles, pro- 
bably more than sufficient to cover the apparent decrease, found 
entrance to the United States, and other foreign markets; 
numerous mercantile houses in the several colonies, which 
bought largely from America, sending back for payment, in 
whole or in part, saccharine productions, which are not, of 
course, included in ‘Exports to the United Kingdom.’ It 
should also be observed that, since the abolition of slavery, the 
home consumption of all the staple articles of produce has been 
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very largely augmented. Sugar, molasses, and coffee, from the 
ordinary use of which, while they were slaves, the people were 
cut off, are now in general requisition among them ; and, allowing 
for a very moderate quantity to be consumed by each individual, 
the increase in the domestic consumption would of itself go far 
to make up all the apparent deficiency between 1833 and 1852. 
It is scarcely practicable to show with accuracy the entire 
amount of sugar, molasses, &c., made in the West Indies since 
the repeal of the navigation laws; but these facts warrant the 
conclusion that, even at the time when the colonies were 
beginning to rise from their lowest point of depression, about 
1851-2, as large a quantity of saccharine matter was produced 
in them as at the time of the abolition of slavery. 

The cultivation of coffee has declined in the British West 
Indies, the proprietors, through want of capital, being unable to 
establish new plantations in room of the worn-out trees; 
besides which, the competition of better-flavoured and lower- 
priced coffee from Ceylon, and other British territories in the 
east, has made its culture unprofitable in comparison with other 
staple produce. But the cultivation of arrowroot and cocoa has 
largely augmented; the increase of exports on the latter article in 
1851, as compared with 1833, being 2,222,554 lbs., in addition 
to the large quantity absorbed by home consumption. 

The American pro-slavery newspapers, aided by the London 
Times, have been very energetic and unscrupulous in denouncing 
emancipation and its results in the British colonies. Some time 
ago we read an article in a newspaper, published in the capital 
and centre of the United States,— The Washington Union,—from 
which we make the following extract :— 


‘The most signal failure in what was regarded and universally 
denominated a work of philanthropy is to be found in the results of 
British emancipation, even viewed solely with reference to the present 
condition of the people who were then made free. Before, they were 
in a condition of comparative comfort. They had no capacity to 
govern themselves, and they were wholly without the necessary 
industry to provide means for their subsistence. Thus thrown upon 
their own resources, their rapid demoralization and degradation 
became inevitable. Such, we take it, is the legitimate fruit of all 
hotbed schemes of benevolence and philanthropy. The people for 
whose benefit the Act of freedom was enacted were not in a condition 
to receive its intended rights. They were of a race whose career, so 
far, had given no public testimony that they could take care of 
themselves. That, in fact, was the chief point of the case. The 
emancipated Negroes lost their protectors, and could not protect 
themselves. They soon degenerated into vagrants, paupers, and 
thieves.’ 
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Yet, after seventeen years of freedom, the people thus denounced 
as unable to take care of themselves, instead of decreasing 
rapidly, as under slavery, are found to have increased nearly 
twenty per cent., after making up for fearful ravages by cholera. 
They give employment for shipping to the extent of more than 
thirty per cent. above the closing year of their bondage; supply 
revenues to the government more than seventy per cent. in 
advance of the golden age of slavery ; and consume British and 
American manufactures and provisions to the value of a million 
and a half sterling more than were imported at that period. 
And, notwithstanding that tens of thousands of married women 
remain at home to take care of their households, and attend to 
their garden patches, instead of going out, as formerly, to labour 
in the fields, —a mark of social improvement andelevation; that the 
hours of daily labour for the men and single women are limited 
in comparison with slavery times; and that masses of children 
are sent to school who would formerly have been organized in 
juvenile labour gangs; yet, taking the colonies as a whole, as 
large an amount of produce for home consumption and exporta- 
tion is raised by the free labour which is available, as was 
extorted in former years by incessant and unrequited toil through 
the terror of the whip. 

Since 1852 a vast improvement has taken place in the West 

Q Indies; and sugar having risen in value, an impulse has been 
given to its culture and manufacture. The planters, adopting 
modern improvements, find the cultivation of their estates to be 
remunerative, and the superior profit of free over slave labour is 
no longer matter of question, but of demonstration and certainty. 
Our space does not permit us to accompany Mr. Sewell at 
length in his intelligent and judicious investigation into the 
present condition and prospects of each of the colonies; but it is 
impossible to form anything like a just view of the results of 
emancipation without glancing at them separately. 

Jamaica, as yet, partakes in a smaller degree than any other 
of the commercial prosperity which is revisiting the West India 
colonies ; for which several reasons may be assigned :— 

First. The plantations thrown out of cultivation through the 
blight and waste of slavery, were, for the most part, of large 
extent, requiring considerable capital to put them again in 
working condition; and the revival of the sugar interest is yet 
too recent to have induced capitalists to speculate largely in 
that direction. 

Second. The absentee and representative system continues 
to curse Jamaiea, and most of the estates in cultivation are 
intrusted to the care of the same class of middlemen as those 
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under whom so much West India property went to ruin during 
the prevalence of the old system, and whose mismanagement, 
neglect, and oppressive and fraudulent dealing contributed, 
more than anything else, after Emancipation, to alienate the 
labourers, and drive them from the plantations. 


‘ Obstructions impede the progress of the resident proprietary : how 
much more serious are the obstructions in the way of non-residents, 
who, besides other drawbacks, pay annually for oversight about twenty 
dollars on each hogshead of sugar produced ! * 


Third. Class-legislation and misgovernment have done their 
share to keep Jamaica down. Antagonism to the working 
classes seems to have been the ruling motive with Jamaica legis- 
lators from the time of emancipation almost down to the present 
day, leading to the adoption of various crude and ill-digested 
schemes of immigration, all failing miserably, because they 
were not so much designed fairly and honourably to develop 
the abundant resources of the country, as to coerce the eman- 
cipated people into working for a low scale of wages; 
which produced no other results than to alienate them more 
and more from the plantations, bring upon the colony an 
increase of two hundred and seventy thousand pounds of debt, 
augment the bloodguiltiness of the land, by sending hundreds 
of the wretched immigrants to a premature grave, and cover 
the land with ragged, starving mendicants. If the amount 
thus expended had been devoted to public improvements, or 
distributed in loans, to enable impoverished planters to carry 
on their estates; or if half the amount of care and trouble 
which these abortive schemes involved had been given to the 
cultivation of a good understanding with the Creole labourers, 
Jamaica might have been now as prosperous as Antigua or 
Barbadoes, Trinidad or British Guiana. 

Fourth. Want of capital is the main cause of the decline of 
sugar cultivation. The people will not, of course, give work for 
which they are not likely to be paid. Sewell says :— 


‘I found that there was much truth in what I was told—that many 
proprietors of sugar estates are really unable to pay for labour; that 
although want of labour, that is, want of such a competition as would 
prevent labour from being tyrannical, is the cause of the island’s 
scanty cultivation, yet another and more serious cause is want of 
capital. Money is the one essential thing needed by the Jamaica 
proprietary. They have no money; they have no credit.’ 


Fifth. Nearly associated with this, and, perhaps, to a con- 
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siderable extent, arising out of it, is the unfair, not to say 
frfudulent, dealing on the part of many of the Jamaica planters, 
which has almost utterly destroyed the confidence of the 
labourers in their employers. A system like that which we 
know has been largely practised by hireling planters in Jamaica, 
could not but ruin any business with which it was associated. 
Mr. Sewell shows that it still continues. He saw hundreds 
of ae young persons of both sexes working on the 
roads :— 


‘“ Expound to me this riddle,” I say to the overseer on the road, 
to the merchant, or the small proprietor. “Surely it is work less 
severe to hoe in the cane-field than to hammer stones on the road 
side ?”? “ Well, you see that labourers on the road are paid regularly 
once a week, while labourers on the estates often have to go two or 
three months without their wages, and the men do not like that. 
Sometimes, too, they lose their pay altogether.” 

‘On flourishing estates, where planters and overseers can afford to 
pay punctually, they are seldom in great straits for labour. On other 
estates, where the case is different, where labourers are kept two and 
three months without wages, which in the end are arbitrarily cut 
down, and sometimes not paid at all, it is natural there should be 
complaints of want of labour. I am not making a vague or untenable 
assertion. Several instances of unpunctuality in payment and ques- 
tionable honesty fell under my notice. In these particular instances, 
at least, they proved the existence of a practice that would ruin the 
credit of a business man in America within a month. The mining 
superintendent informed me that, when his operations were suspended, 
an overseer from a sugar estate in Annotto Bay came to Rio Grande 
to seek labour. About twenty men accepted his offer of thirty-six 
cents a day, and left for the estate, thirty miles distant. They 
worked for three months without receiving any wages, and, at the 
end of the time, were paid off at the rate of eighteen cents per day.’ 


These are, doubtless, the principal causes why Jamaica, the 
most fertile and beautiful of all the British colonies in the west, 
has been most backward to recover, under the benign influence 
of freedom, from the prostration and ruin inflicted by the slave 
system. The planters, and their mouthpieces, have endeavoured 
to divert attention from the effects of their own shortsighted 
and unjust policy, by reiterating the complaint that the eman- 
cipated people are unwilling to work for wages, and cultivation 
has, therefore, declined. The fact is that, in consequence of the 
unjust treatment they received on the estates, a large number 
of the people drew off from plantation labour, and devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of land on their own account, which, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages they are under for want of 
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machinery to prepare their produce for market, they find to be 
both more pleasant and more profitable; so that the complaint 
of the planters really means that the people will not work for 
them for a shilling a day, when they can earn one and sixpence, 
or two shillings, by giving their labour to their own land; and 
they will not work on credit, with the uncertainty of being paid 
at all, and the probability of being cheated of part of their 
earnings, when they can have their wages paid weekly, and 
without unfair deductions, by labouring on the roads, or in the 
mines. Mr. Underhill ascertained, from investigation on the 
spot, in 1860, that these people, accused of being too idle to 
work, have accumulated in land, valued at the low price of 
£3 10s. per acre, £1,050,000. They possess in houses and 
furniture—60,000 families—on a low valuation, £780,000; 
in horses, mules, carts, and clothing, £430,000; they have 
5,000 small sugar mills, worth £48,980; and have nearly 
£50,000 in the savings’ bank. All ‘this property has been 
acquired by. their own .industry since 1838, when, for the first 
time, they had a recognised right in any kind of property, 
or in themselves, or their labour. To say that these people will 
not, and do not, work, is a palpable absurdity. - Mr. Underhill 
says :— 

‘We were spending a day with a planter of thirty years’ experience, 
who had known the island in slavery and in freedom. He said 
emphatically, “I do not believe you can find in tm world a better 
class of labourers than the Creoles of Jamaica.” I thought that was 
good testimony. He must have known what he was vaying. Then, 
again, the custodes of Hanover and of another parish told us that they 
never had to complain of want of industry.’ 


Mr. Sewell’s testimony is conclusive on this subject :— 


‘The Jamaica planter, who wants more labour than he can com- 
mand at a particular season, hurries to the impatient conclusion that 
the Negro will not work. The labourer indignantly denies the 
imputation. I found it unnecessary to strike a balance between the 
contradictory statements, or to rely upon either ; for there was other 
and more unbiassed testimony at hand. I sought information from 
the chief commissioner of roads, who has three thousand men and 
women under constant employment ; and he assured me they worked 
diligently for five days in the week, going to market, after their 
custom, on the sixth, or devoting it to the cultivation of their own 
grounds. He had no complaints to make of idleness, and, instead of 
there being a deficiency of hands, he could obtain an additional thou- 
sand at any time he chose. The men, he said, preferred breaking 
stones on the road to estate labour, though the former was much the 
severer work of the two. 
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‘I inquired further of the superintendent of the Rio Grande copper 
mines in the parish of Portland, an intelligent, practical, energetic 
Englishman, who, for eight years, has had a large body of men under 
his command. He told me, at first, the planters ridiculed the idea of 
getting labour ; nevertheless, in al] his experience, he has not known 
what it is to want labour. If he stood in need of five men, fifteen or 
twenty would apply. These men worked eight hours a day, and for 
six days in the week; and, though some of them had been in the 
superintendent’s employ five or six years, he never had had occasion to 
complain of their idleness. “They work,” said he, “ like very slaves, 
stripping themselves to the task: they work harder, and more per- 
sistently, I am convinced, than if they were forced to it.” 

‘ All the impartial testimony that I could obtain in Jamaica summed 
up a crushing contradiction to the unqualified pretension of the 
ie ter, that the Negro would not work. And when I asked the 

egro himself, why he preferred the toil of the mine to the com- 
paratively easy labour of the plantation, his explanation was very 
simple, “ Buckra don’t pay.””’” 


One of the results of emancipation in Jamaica is the formation 
of a large middle class, who are cultivating land on their own 
account, and who are rapidly advancing in intelligence, and the 
habits of civilized life. Thus Captain Darling, the intelligent 
Governor of Jamaica, in the Appendix to the last Blue Book 

ublished relative to the West Indies, says of the emancipated 
egroes in Jamaica :— 


‘The proportion of those who are settling themselves industriously 
on their own holdings, and rapidly rising in the social scale, while 
commanding the respect of all classes of the community, and some of 
whom are, to a limited extent, themselves the employers of hired 
labour, paid for either in money or in kind, is, I am happy to think, 
not only steadily increasing, but, at the present moment, is far more 
extensive than was anticipated by those who are cognizant of all that 
took place in this colony in the earlier day of Negro freedom. There 
ean be no doubt, in fact, that an independent, respectable, and, I 
believe, trustworthy, middle class is rapidly forming.’ 


Bankrupt Jamaica is rising from the ruin for which she is 
indebted to slavery. The late census shows an increase in 
——— of sixty thousand since 1851, and the average revenue 
or the last four years is upwards of twenty-six thousand pounds 
in advance of the closing year of slavery. Her emancipated 
population are becoming, to a large extent, growers of various 
articles for exportation, which will be trebled and quadrupled as 
they learn to economize their labour, and turn it to the best 
account; and, if the island can command the capital necessary to 
carry into effect an Act to which, after many unsuccessful 
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attempts, they have obtained the assent of the crown, sanction- 
ing the introduction of Coolie immigrants, under similar 
regulations to those which have operated so beneficially in 
Trinidad and British Guiana, there is every reason to believe 
that agricultural and commercial prosperity will result to 
Jamaica, such as she never realized at any former period of her 
history. 

British Guiana.—No cry of ruin is heard here. The colonists, 
after the prostration following the equalization of the sugar 
duties in 1846, set themselves, with becoming energy, to apply 
a remedy, and make the best of the circumstances. A large 
number of free labourers from India have been introduced, under 
laws and regulations which insure their kind and equitable 
treatment; and all classes are living in wealth and comfort 
never dreamt of under the curse of slavery. This government 
occupies a proud pre-eminence above all the other local govern- 
ments of the British West Indies, with regard to the interest it 
has manifested in the intellectual and moral elevation of the 
Jabouring classes; and more is done by the authorities here for 
the education of the people than in all the other emancipated 
colonies together. The revenue, imports, and exports, all show 
a large advance upon the most prosperous times of slavery. The 
sugar crop of 1857 was the largest ever made in the colony. 
That was exceeded in 1858, and that, again, by the crops of 
1859, 1860, and 1861. It is not without reason that the 
inhabitants proudly speak of it as ‘the magnificent province.’ 
It is not easy to over-estimate the benefits which emancipation 
has conferred upon British Guiana. 

Trinidad presents another remarkable illustration of the 
advantages arising from the substitution of free for slave 
labour. Here, also, the colonists, instead of folding their hands 
in indolence, and croaking the cuckoo-note of ruin, as the 
planters in Jamaica did, have set themselves manfully to face 
aud overcome their difficulties; and the consequence is, a degree 
of prosperity to the island far beyond anything known in its 
former history. To develop the resources of this rich and 
beautiful country, Coolie immigration, as in British Guiana, has 
been resorted to, and with the best results. While the immi- 
grants themselves, under the vigilant protection of the home 
government, are placed in circumstances of comfort and advan- 
tage beyond anything they could attain in their own country, 
their labour, with that of the Creole population, has given a 
powerful’ impulse to agriculture and commerce. A greatly 
enlarged revenue, imports considerably more than doubled, the 
exports of sugar and molasses increased about a hundred per 
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cent., and cocoa fifty per cent., are amongst the proofs that 
emancipation has been a blessing to Trinidad, and opened for 
her a career of prosperity and profit to which it would be difficult 
to assign limits ; as immense tracts of virgin soil, of the richest 
character, only await the necessary labour to make them produc- 
tive of golden harvests. ' 

Barbadoes has received no immigrants, and has no labour 
except that of the emancipated Negroes ; but the condition of the 
colony furnishes a complete illustration of the advantages which 
have resulted from emancipation to all parties concerned. In 
every part of this lovely isle the visitor finds himself surrounded 
by evidences of the industry of a numerous and thriving popula- 
tion, and sees before him a country in the highest state of 
cultivation, only to be puralleled by the richest portions of the 
agricultural districts of England. Here the annual revenue is 
more than quadrupled since the abolition of slavery, the imports 
doubled, and the annual crop of sugar advanced above a hundred 
cent. upon the palmiest days of the eld slave system. 

ecause of the labour which is available, land is very dear,—about 
one hundred pounds an acre; and it is not an uncommon thing 
for a sugar plantation now to sell for considerably more than it 
was worth, with all its slaves attached to it, before Emancipation. 
Mr. Hincks, the governor, justly observes:—‘ In this island 
there can be no doubt whatever that Emancipation has been a 
boon to all classes.’ 

In St. Vincent the decline in sugar cultivation is balanced by 
the increase in the export of arrow-root, which has advanced 
under freedom from 60,000 Ibs. to 1,352,250 lbs., and the 
exportation of cocoa-nuts is also large. 

Concerning Grenada, Mr. Sewell says :— 


‘In 1832, two years prior to Emancipation, the value of Grenadian 
exports was £153,175, considerably less than it is now. The fact is, 
that sugar is the only article of export in which the island can be said 
to have suffered a decline. I do not for a moment deny the import- 
ance or significance of that decline ; but it should be remembered that, 
in minor articles, such as cocoa, the island is producing double now 
what it produced twenty-five years ago. The imports of Grenada 
also show that its coloured population are not in a worse condition 
than they were at any period in their past history. In 1857, the 
imports, of which over one-third were provisions from the United States, 
amounted to £109,000, against £78,000, £73,000, and £77,000, 
during the three years immediately preceding Emancipation.’ 

Tobago, like most of the other islands, has exhibited decided 
signs of revival during the last few years; while, in St. Lucia, 
the export of Sugar has been double with free labour, and that 
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of cocoa nearly trebled; the imports having advanced a hundred 
per cent. since the year of Emancipation. 

Besides Antigua, the head of the Leeward government, there 
are included in it the islands of Dominica, Nevis, Montserrat, 
St. Kitts, and the Virgin Islands, the latter of which produce 
little or no sugar. They are not largely productive, but they 
compare favourably now with the exports during the slavery 
system. The sugar exportation, for ten years prior to 1832, 
averaged 45,420,000 lbs. In 1858, since which they have been 
steadily increasing, they exported 48,145,000 lbs. The average 
of imports, during the same ten years prior to 1832, was 
£298,000. In 1858, the imports amounted to £514,835, 
showing an excess of sugar production with free labour of 
2,725,000 lbs., and excess of imports with free labour of 
£216,835 sterling. 

Experience demonstrates the superior economy of free over 
slave labour. Mr. Sewell gives the following illustration, fur- 
nished by Mr. Hincks, the Governor of Barbadoes, who has the 
credit, both with his friends and political opponents, of possessing 
a more than ordinary degree of talent and acuteness as a financier 
and as a general man of business :— 


‘As to the relative cost of slave and free labour in this colony, I 
can supply facts on which the most implicit reliance can be placed. 
They have been furnished to me by the proprietor of an estate con- 
taining three hundred acres of land, and situated at a distance of 
about twelve miles from the shipping port. The estate referred to 
produced, during slavery, an annual average of 140 hogsheads of sugar 
of the present weight, and required 230 slaves. It is now worked by 
ninety free labourers—sixty adults, and thirty under sixteen years of 
age. Its average product during the last seven years (1858) has been 
194 hogsheads. The total cost of labour has been £770 16s., or 
£3 19s. 2d. per hogshead of 1,700 lbs. The average of pounds of sugar 
to each labourer. during slavery was 1,043 Ibs., and during freedom, 
8,660 lbs. To estimate the cost of slave labour, the value of 230 slaves 
must be ascertained; and I place them at what would have been a low 
average—£50 sterling each—which would make the entire stock 
amount to £11,500. This, at six per cent. interest, which, on such 
property, is much too low an estimate, would give £690. Cost of 
food, clothing, and medical attendance, I estimate at £3 10s., making 
£805. Total cost, £1,495, or £10 12s. per hogshead, while the cost 
of free labour on the same estate is under £4.’ 


Utterly groundless are the assertions which have been 
indulged that emancipation has failed, and that it has brought 
ruin upon the proprietary and peasantry of the West Indies. 
If insolvent planters, ruined by slavery and their own extrava- 
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gance, have failed to carry on an extensive sugar and coffee 
cultivation without capital, and have consequently been com- 
pelled to relinquish their estates; if others have not succeeded 
in the attempt to make free men work without wages, and have . 
thereby injured their own or their employers’ interest by driving 
the labourers from the plantations ; oo if the British govern- 
ment, by suddenly depriving the colonists of the monopoly of 
the British market, threw them into competition with other 
producers, for which they were not prepared, thus bringing to a 
crisis the ruin which had been in progress for more than half a 
century,—none of these can, with truth, be classed with the 
results of Emancipation. They have retarded the success of the 
great experiment, but it has been successful notwithstanding, 
even in that economical point of view, in which its opponents 
have been so eager to pronounce emancipation a failure. The 
triumphant results which it has already wrought out in nearly 
the whole of the colonies, and which it is rapidly producing in 
all the others, prove that it is always wise and safe to do right, 
and leave the consequences to the All-wise Dispenser of events. 
The predictions of alarmists have been completely falsified. It 
would be difficult to conceive a wider contrast between the con- 
dition of things as the planters imagined they would be,—the 
idleness and debauchery, the ruin and desolation, they were sure 
would follow the emancipation of the slaves,—and those features 
of rural industry and domestic comfort, improving agriculture 
and growing opulence, awakening intelligence and moral pro- 
gress, which are exhibited in the emancipated colonies. Slavery 
was the destroyer; emancipation is the restorer. The one 
tended invariably through its whole history to impoverishment 
and ruin ; the other has awakened industry and confidence, and 
a ae and deep the foundations of lasting prosperity and 
weaith. 

None but dreaming enthusiasts could expect that Emancipa- 
tion would all at once, as if by miracle, restore the wasted 
substance of the planters, and advance the down-trodden 
Negroes—debased and embruted by life-long slavery, and 
excluded from mental and moral culture—to a high degree of 
intelligence, civilization, and virtue, such as can be found only 
among those who have been favoured through life with educa- 
tional advantages, and civil and religious liberty. All that could 
be reasonably hoped for has been realized. The nation has been 
freed from the sin and shame of sanctioning and perpetuating 
what the conscience of the people felt to be a system of oppres- 
sion and crime, which reflected dark dishonour upon a Christian 
people and government. The dread of insurrection and servile 
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war, which day and night haunted the colonists whilst slavery 
existed, has given place to a sense of perfect security ; so that, 
instead of a considerable military force, supported by a 
formidable and expensive militia embodiment, to keep the slaves 
in awe, a few native police, appointed chiefly from amongst the 
peasantry themselves, are found sufficient for the maintenance 
of peace and good order. The progress of depopulation under 
slavery, which threatened to leave the islands without inhabitants, 
has been checked, and the native Creoles are rapidly increasin 

in number. An improved cultivation has been adopted, onl 
machinery introduced to an extent never dreamed of under the 
old system, which, while it gives profit to the grower, enables 
him to supply the British public with sugar at about half the 
price it bore under slavery and protection. The. practical 
atheism with which slavery overspread the colonies has given 
place to the benign and hallowing influences and institutions of 
religion. The Bible, to the slave a sealed book, is now open 
and free to the emancipated Negro; the Sabbath, of which he 
was plundered, and which, throughout the slave islands, was 
desecrated as the market-day, has been restored, and is now 
kept holy; while the Divine institution of marriage, then 
disregarded and superseded by universal concubinage, is now 
generally honoured. The revenues of all the islands have been 
nearly doubled. A more profitable market has been opened for 
the employment of British shipping, and the consumption of 
British manufactures; while hordes of wretched, discontented 
slaves, robbed of all human rights, ground to the dust by 
oppression and cruelty, and rapidly wasting away, have been 
transformed into a satisfied, industrious, and improving 
peasantry, acquiring property for themselves, and grateful for 
the advantages which the philanthropy and the religion of 
the nation have conferred upon them. 








Arr. X.—1l. Minute of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education, establishing a Revised Code of Regulations. 1861. 

2. Recent Measures for the Promotion of Education in England. 
Fifteenth Edition. Ridgway. 1839. 

8. Zhe School, in its Relations to the State, the Church, and the 
Congregation ; being an Explanation of the Minutes of the 
Committee of the Council on Education, in August and 
December, 1846. Murray. 1847. 

4. Report of the Commissioners appointed to inguire into the 
State of Popular Education in England. Vols. 1.-VI. 1861. 
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5. Report of the Committee of Council on Education. 1860-61. 

6. Suggestions on Popular Education. By Nassau W. Senior, 
One of the Commissioners, &. Murray. 1861. 

7. A Letter to N. W. Senior, Esq., &c. By Evwin Cuapwicx, 
Esq., C.B. [Government Blue Book.] 1861. 

8. The Education of the People. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
Sir John Coleridge. With an Appendix. By the Rev. Der- 
went Coteriner, Principal of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
and Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Rivingtons. 1861. 

9. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Granville, K.G., &c. By 
C. H. Bromsy, M.A. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

10. The New Education Code: What shall we do with It? By 
the Rev. C. R. Atrorp, M.A. Seeleys. 

11. The New Education Code. Grouping by Age, and Paying for 
Results. Two Letters. By Joun Menet, M.A., Chaplain 
of the Hockeril] Training School. Longmans. 

12. Public Education. Why is anew Code wanted? By 
Omeca. Bell and Daldy. 

13, Memorial of the Committee of the Rochester Diocesan Train- 
ing Institution, at Hockerill, to the Right Hon. Earl Granville; 
K.G., &c. 

14. late of the Wesleyan Committee of Education to the Right 
Hon. the Earl Granville, K.G., on the Revised Educational 
Code. ‘ 

15. The Revised Code dispassionately considered. By C. J. 
Vavueuan, D.D., &. Macmillans. 

16. Letter to Earl Granville, K.G., on the ‘ Revised Code, 
By Sir J. P. Kay Saurrteworra, Bart. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1861. 


Srx months ago the Report of the Royal Commissioners on 
Education was reviewed in this journal. In that article it was 
stated, as an undeniable fact, that the contents of the Report 
had excited ‘universal dissatisfaction.’ Little could it have 
been anticipated, that within three months from that time, the 
whole country would be thrown into confusion and controversy, 
and educationists in general filled with alarm, by the action of 
the Committee of Privy Council, in issuing a new Educational 
Code, which,—while it certainly avoidsthe impracticable proposals 
of the Commissioners as to county-rates and boards, and while 
it contravenes, without scruple, at other points, their decisive 
recommendations, especially where these sustain the principles 
of the existing system of education,—has embodied without 
counterbalance or qualification some of the least defensible 
suggestions contained in their Report, or volunteered by 
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individual members of the Commission ; and to these has added 
new inventions of such a character, as to render the new 
scheme, taken altogether, a perfectly unique specimen of crude 
and destructive legislation. It is so shallow and empirical, that 
scientific educationists are amazed at such an instance of an 
administrative corps being in charge of a department, the 
philosophy of which would seem to be quite beyond their grasp. 
At the same time, it is so contrary, in some of its more pro- 
minent provisions, to the most obvious lessons of experience, 
that it is exposed to the ridicule of all who have had any 
practical acquaintance with the work of educating the children 
of the poor. But withal, it is so reckless in its destructiveness, 
and so hardy in its disregard of government engagements, that 
it has aroused throughout the country the deepest indignation 
and the most determined opposition. The leading journal, 
indeed, has done its utmost to defend it, being, as to this 
subject, notoriously under official influence. The prospect 
of lightened taxation has disposed some other journals of 
influence to render it a partial support. The Nonconformist 
has, of course, defended it, the principal feature of the Code, 
having, as we shall presently see, been suggested by Mr. Miall, 
when sitting at the board of the Royal Commission. Indeed, 
the ultra-voluntary journals could not but all of them favour a 
_ scheme which, they see plainly enough, will be the beginning 

of an end that must soon come,—a scheme which takes a large 
stride towards throwing back education upon what is fallaciously 
spoken of as ‘the law of supply and demand.’ Merely 
utilitarian and commercial journals will naturally go as far 
as they can in the same direction. The question of education, 
especially national education, and yet more especially national 
education in a missionary spirit, for the purpose of elevating, 
morally and socially, the lower classes of the country, scarcely 
comes within the field in which the writers in these journals have 
exercised their intelligence. It is a moral, not a material 
question ; and the principles by which legislation respecting it 
must be determined, are, in some important particulars, precisely 
the contrary of those which must guide legislation on merely 
material questions. It is, besides, a question which requires 
close and prolonged study, if it is to be fully comprehended. 
A writer, or a man of business, may be perfectly conversant 
with imports and exports, with Bankruptcy Acts, and political 
economy; he may likewise have attained to a general con- 
viction that education tends to diminish crime, and to elevate 
society ; but he may still be entirely ignorant of the processes 
by which the work of education may best be accomplished, the 
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essential results to be kept in view, the requisite qualifications 
of those who are to do the work efficiently. Education is a 
much more difficult art than agriculture, and is founded upon 
a more truly profound science. The men who have drawn up 
the Revised Code, bold and even reckless as they have shown 
themselves, would hardly be intrepid enough to devise— 
neither, we imagine, would those who profess to admire the new 
code, venture to applaud,—a government code of regulations 
for husbandry, which at a stroke should upset the patient 
inductions of scientific agriculturists during the last thirty years. 
But Messrs. Lowe and Lingen have scarcely shown less temerity 
in the present instance. It is not impossible that the Vice- 
President of the Committee of Council might consider himself 
competent to revise the regulations and requirements of the 
medical schools, and of the Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians. 
If he did, he could hardly exhibit cruder ignorance of the 
medical art, than, in this now famous code, he has done of the 
principles and processes, the condition and requirements, of 
national education. The Royal Commissioners gave ample 
evidence that, as regarded the work of popular education, they 
were wanting in experience and real insight, if not in theoretic 
science ; and that, as regarded fiscal legislation, they, that is, the 
majority of them, were by no means adepts. But the New Code 
shows nothing whatever of either science or experience. It is 
a reckless cutting away of the outgrowths of popular education ; 
it ‘ simplifies’ with a vengeance, and at any hazard, in order to 
save office-work and taxes. It is such a simplification, as 
if a man, to bring his overgrown fruit tree within compass, 
slushed it through and hewed it away by mathematical lines, 
instead of pruning it scientifically ; or sent his axe right down 
through its heart and centre to reduce its bulk one half. It 
is not reform, but revolution. It throws overboard the phi- 
losophy and philanthropy which determined the principles and 
have hitherto guided the development of the existing system. 
No master mind approves of this code. Mr. Lingen, there can 
be no doubt, is partly responsible for it. But this gentleman, 
we must say, has not proved himself to be a worthy successor 
of Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. We make no question, that he 
is a courteous, diligent, and efficient secretary. But to bea 
secretary is not to be a statesman. Mr. Lingen may be able to 
do clerk’s work perfectly, and administer faultlessly the duties 
of his office. But he cannot grapple with difficulties even in 
administration. The complication of the work under his care 
oppresses him ; and indeed has become, it seems, so unmanage- 
able, that, for the sake of simplifying his duties and those 
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of his subordinates, the principles of our national system of 
education must be revolutionized. This is really put forth, 
and repeated on every side, as one of the chief reasons for accept- 
ing the New Code. Well may Mr. Senior, in his masterly volume 
of Suggestions, say, ‘ It is difficult to treat this objection seriously. 
A whole system of national education is supposed to be in 
danger of shipwreck, because the House of Commons will not 
provide it with adequate buildings and an adequate staff! Yet, 
this seems to be Mr. Lingen’s fear.’ 

‘It is asserted,’ says Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, ‘that the 
work of the office is too complicated and cumbersome. I reply, that 
one day’s work in the General Post Office involves more complication, 
and is encumbered with more details, than one whole year’s work in 
the Education Department. That which is most complained of,—the 
payment of individual teachers and assistants by money orders,—is in 
fact mainly effected by the Post Office Money Order Department, and 
is an insignificant part of its enormous load of work ; yet the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer is now wisely attempting, at the expense of 
an immense increase of this complication, to convert the Money 
Order Department into a National Savings’ Bank of shillings.’— 
Letter to Earl Granville, p. 65. 


We confess that to us it seems evident that, if the secretary 
is to be practically the head of the educational department, as 
must be the case, until the vice-president ceases to be a merely 
political appointment, Mr. Lingen is not ‘strong enough for 
the place.” Were there a permanent vice-president of the 
Committee of Council, as Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth advises, 
and as thoughtful educationists have long desired; and espe- 
cially if such a man as Sir James Shuttleworth were fixed in 
that office, Mr. Lingen might still occupy the post of secretary 
with advantage. But so long as the vice-presidency is vacated 
on every change of ministry, and is liable to be held by a suc- 
cession of mere politicians like the present occupant, we cannot 
but think that the onerous responsibilities which must 
belong to the chief secretary’s office will require for their due 
fulfilment more power of mind than Mr. Lingen has proved 
himself to possess. The mere fact, indeed, that during his 
secretaryship a code has been published, which proposes to group 
the young children of the labouring poor for examination, 
according to age, and which ignores the peculiar character and 
fundamental importance of infant schools, is, to our thinking, 
sufficient to convict him of incompetency for his post. 

The Royal Commissioners, in their collective capacity, ought 
certainly not to be held responsible for the present code. Their 
scheme was impracticable, but their proposals were not absurd. 
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It might be fairly inferred from some of them, that their authors 
were defective in knowledge of the just principles of taxation ; 
but they did not betray an entire ignorance of the nature and 
principles of popular education, when regarded as a means of 
promoting the Christian civilization of the lowest of the people. 
Taken altogether, indeed, they justify the conclusion that the 
majority of the Commissioners were not themselves practical edu- 
cationists ; and that they had but a superficial acquaintance with 
the philosophy of education, as related to the hitherto degraded 
and semi-savage classes of our labouring population. Still 
their Report, with all its vacillation and general feebleness, 
showed no trace of anything like indifference as regards the 
chief, that is, the moral, element of education; it evinced no 
disposition to degrade the character of popular education, by 
restricting its object to the production of the humblest and most 
mechanical results of elementary instruction; it recognised 
fully the high merits and essential importance of Normal Col- 
leges, and manifested a due regard for the protection and 
encouragement of infant schools. The members of the Com- 
mission, no doubt, for the most part, owed nearly all their 
knowledge of educational history and science to the process of 
‘ cramming ;’ the subject had not been the love and study of 
their lives; nevertheless, the Report was not, as a whole, such as 
to reflect any discredit upon the noble duke who presided over 
the Commission, or the learned and accomplished judge (Sir J. 
Coleridge) who was one of its most distinguished members. 
Sir J. Coleridge has disclaimed all responsibility for the New 
Code, and has emphatically denounced it.* We think he had a 
perfect right so to do. The Rev. W. C. Lake, another of the 
Commissioners, has likewise publicly, and with little or no 
qualification, condemned the code. Mr. Senior, who was per- 
haps the only one of the Commissioners perfectly familiar both 
with the philosophy of the subject, and with the history of 
our recent educational efforts and progress, in his able and 
judicious ‘ Suggestions’ has at the same time shown how 
decidedly he differed, as to the subject committed to them, 
from the majority of his brother Commissioners, and how abso- 
lutely in contrast are the principles on which he would proceed 
in modifying the existing system, with those which appear to 
have governed the authors of the New Code. On most points, 
Mr. Senior’s views very nearly coincide with those of our 





* The letter of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, the principal of St. Mark’s Training 
College, to his cousin, Sir John, has been published dy request. It is a masterly, 
compendious criticism of the new code, and shows the high qualities of the Coleridge 
‘intellect. 
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greatest living authority on this question, Sir J. P. Kay 
Shuttleworth. 

Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth’s ‘Letter to Earl Granville’ is a 
masterly and unanswerable criticism, which must, we cannot but 
hope, seal the fate of the New Code. The assumptions on which 
it is founded are shown to be erroneous, its principles to be false, 
and its details to be blundering. Sir J. Pakington, Lord 
Lyttelton, and the leading educationists throughout the country, 
agree with Sir James Shuttleworth in strongly condemning 
the new regulations. The principals and secretaries of 
Normal Colleges, for whom it may be said that the last-named 
authority ‘appears’ in his pamphlet, and the managers and 
teachers of inspected schools, are filled with indignation and fear. 
They resent the injustice and audacity of the New Code. They 
can anticipate nothing but wide-spread ruin to educational 
undertakings from its operation. The voices raised in its 
defence outside a certain portion of the press are few and faint. 
Mr. Adderley does not wholly condemn, but as little does he 
accord a general approval; and, after all, his authority is not 
weighty in this matter, although for a season he held the office 
of Vice-President of the Council. There is not one, even, of the 
few defenders of the Code who cordially approves of it ; scarcely 
one but at some points distinctly condemns it. Even the Times, 
after going the utmost lengths that interest and effroutery com- 
bined could carry a public writer, and hazarding the most hardy 
misstatements, has been compelled to admit that the Code must 
be modified. The cover under which this paper and others 
which continue to render some support to the new minute, now 
attempt to shelter themselves, is, that the details of the measure 
may be wrong, but the principles are right. It is, however, not 
a question of principle, in the sense in which these journalists 
use the word. All true men agree in desiring simplicity, 
economy, and practical results, whatever may be their judgment 
of this or any other code. But the simplicity of the new minute 
is not the simplicity of a true and deep principle ; it is a false, 
unscientific, destructive simplicity. ‘lhe economy is equally 
false : it is a low-bred, short-sighted, fallacious economy, peuny- 
wise and pound-foolish, altogether unworthy of statesmen and 
philanthropists; aud the educational results sought to be secured 
by the new regulations are not such as touch the centre of the 
child’s nature, and reach the springs of moral feeling and true 
intelligence, but are merely collateral and superficial; and, such 
as they are, are not likely to be secured by the New Code. The 
question as to the right or wrong of the Revised Code is, how- 
ever, in another sense, one of principle. Simplicity and 
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economy are questions of form and mode. Results, practical 
and effective, are sought by all educationists, whatever be their 
principles and theories ; but what are to be first and chiefly the 
results sought after, and how those results are to be secured, 
are questions of principle in the strictest sense, and lie at the 
root of educational science. Upon these questions of principle 
the New Code, so far from being right, is utterly and lamentably 
wrong. 

As to the alleged complexity of the existing system, we have 
already incidentally disposed of this objection in connexion with 
the name of Mr. Lingen. Here, while yet on the threshold of 
our subject, it may be convenient to deal with the plea of 
economy. Let it be observed what form the objection on this 
head assumes. What is alleged is, not that the existing system 
is here and there susceptible of improvement in this respect, 
and that it is desirable to exercise the strictest care that there 
be no wasteful expenditure, but that every penny advanced by 
the state may produce the largest possible return in the way of 
educational stimulus, and benefit, and of voluntary contribu- 
tion. The objection is, that the gross sum expended by the 
state on behalf of national education is already very large, and 
is increasing so rapidly, that some means must be found to 
reduce it. This is the current form in which the objection is 
stated. All that is given for science and art, museums and 
galleries, is included in the general total set down as expended 
on national education. We are told that the amount already 
touches a million, and will rise eventually to two millions ; and 
so, by paltry economists and by blind ultra-voluntaries, on this 
simple ground an outcry is raised about the enormous expense 
of our national education. Whereas, the fact is, that only 
£750,000 a year is expended by the government on public 
schools ; that two-thirds of the actual expense of educating the 
people is borne by the religious denominations; that never did 
any country obtain the benefits of a national system of educa- 
tion at so low a charge to the revenue; and that the gross 
expense to the state will never rise at any time to so high a 
sum as a million and a half a year. 

On the question of expense and of economy, it is impossible 
to appeal to higher authorities than we are about to cite. 


‘I do not believe,’ says Mr. Senior, ‘that among the educated 
classes the mere expense of the Privy Council system, such as it is 
now, or such as it is likely to be, on the supposition that it will increase 
at the rate at which it has increased during the last few years, is felt 
to be a substantial objection. 

‘Those, indeed, who treat all government interposition in educa- 
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tion as sinful, or even as merely mischievous, of céurse feel the expense 
to be an aggravation of the evil; but they are a small minority ; and 
I am convinced that the nation in general think that the general 
improvement of education, and its extension in inspected schools to 
1,211,824 children, are cheaply purchased for £572,857 a year.’ *— 
Suggestions, pp. 14, 15. ‘ 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of the Poor Law Board, in his letter to 
Mr. Senior, has put on record the convictions to which his vast 
experience and practised intelligence as a political economist 
and an administrator have conducted him. 


‘To the question frequently put, where the public grants for ele- 
mentary education are to stop, the answer may be given: “ Where 
waste stops, where profit in results ceases!’’ The most wasteful 
element is niggardliness in the disguise of economy, which, looking 
no further than immediate payments, especially for school teaching, 
deems all service cheap where the pay is low. Alarm at increased 
educational expenditure, assuming the expenditure to be well applied, 
is really alarm at the diminution of waste and at the increase of pro- 
ductive power. The adverse feeling and false economy which passes, 
as a matter of course, and without dissatisfaction, an expenditure of 
two millions per annum on penal administration, with only a partial 
repression of crime; which goes on with an excess of nearly an equi- 
valent amount for the relief of pauperism—crime and pauperism 
utterly preventible by an improved training and education; which 
neglects or refuses to correct the misapplication of nearly a million 
per annum derivable from educational charities; and yet begrudges 
an annual expenditure of three quarters of a million, which influences 
directly the future productive power of at least one third of the popu- 
lation, is surely akin to the economy of the Welsh farmers, who 
rebelled against the payment of a sixpence as a toll, by which sixpence 
three sixpgnces were saved in horseflesh. If the two thirds of the 
schools and children now without any responsible supervision could only 
be improved by the existing agency of the Privy Council, even then a 
threefold grant, to be administered by a threefold establishment, 
would be a sound public economy.’—Letter to Mr. Senior, pp. 18, 19. 

‘The several education societies,’ says Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, 
‘contributed invaluable services; and two-thirds of the permanent 
outlay in founding schools, as well as of the annual expense in sup- 
porting them. The Committce of Council appeared to think that 
they had made a good bargain for the civil government, in stimulating, 
by such an outlay, the production of so large an income and the good 
management of schools. The money paid by Parliament rose to 
£750,000, but represented an annual outlay of more than two millions 
of money, the rest of which was derived from private and local 
sources,’ —Letter, §c., p. 3. 


The Plea of Economy. 





* We do not understand this low estimate. The actual expenditure for 1859 was 
£723,115. 10s. (Commissioners’ Report, vol.i., p. 677.) The vote for 1860 was £798,167, 
(ldid., p. 578.) 
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Surely it was a good bargain ; and the outery which has been 
raised, in certain quarters, against the government expenditure 
on this account, let the mere book-kuowledge and the social 
position of the objectors be what they may, can only have pro- 
ceeded from the same grade of minds, which, in boroughs and 
town-councils, lead the opposition to measures of sanitary 
reform and local improvement, and must have originated in a 
kindred class of motives and prejudices. 

But, indeed, we cannot refrain from saying, that much of the 
favour with which the New Code has been received in certain 
quarters, is due to a class of unworthy and underbred prejudices, 
which ought never to have found expression in the journalism 
of our day, or to have been entertained by those who consider 
themselves to belong to the educated classes. The objection 
which alleges the need of greater economy is too often but a veil 
under which is concealed a rooted dislike to what is regarded as 
an over-education of the classes born to serve and toil. 


‘The truth is,’ says Omega, in his excellent pamphlet, ‘ that the 
opposition to the spread of popular education among the poor, results 
mainly from a mean jealousy on the part of the classes above them. 
“These poor children are getting a better education than my own 
sons are obtaining in private schools,’ says the tradesman. “I do 
not want a servant or a labourer to know history or mathematics,” 
says the gentleman. This feeling has always existed. I do not think 
it is very fair or generous; and | am sure it is not Christian. It has 
of late years been less fashionable to avow it. Those who share in it, 
avail themselves of many pretexts, in order to avoid saying it directly. 
But it lies at the root of much of the favour with which the new 
code has been received.’— Why is a New Code wanted? p. 14. 

‘The contemptuous criticism,’ says the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 
‘with which the Government Examination Papers are assailed, as if 
National Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, forsooth, had no busi- 
ness to be troubled with such subjects, argues a most limited acquaiht- 
ance with the facts of the case, or a very narrow intellectual horizon, 
whether it proceed from the caste prejudices of the privileged classes, 
or from the smooth side of democracy’s rough tongue.’—Letter, 
¥e., p- aa 

The New Code professes to look mainly to practical results. 
It proceeds upon the implication that the hitherto existing 
system of regulations has failed to produce in an adequate 
degree, considering the time during which it has been in opera- 
tion, and the expenditure which it has involved, the results 
which it was designed to produce ; and it proceeds, also, upon 
the further implication that those results were mainly such 
merely intellectual results, of a very humble and altogether 
technical character, as those which alone it is the specitic object 
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of the new regulations to secure. As to both these points, it 
will not be difficult to show that the framers of the New Code 
are altogether astray. 

The existing system of inspected schools has not proved a 
failure, but has succeeded, beyond what could have been 
anticipated, in the production of the results, for the sake of 
which it was organized. Those results were chiefly, though by 
no means exclusively, moral. It was the low moral condition 
of the people which led successive governments, between 1839 
and 1846, to frame measures for the education of the labouring 
classes. Had the people been moral and provident, we should 
probably never have heard of any such measures. Morality 
and providence would have brought a certain degree of education 
in their train; and, with an adequate basis of moral principle 
and social virtue to rest upon, general education could not have 
failed to make such progress as to insure the diffusion, before 
long, among all classes of the industrious poor, of at least the 
lowest and most needful elements of instruction. For this 
period, the nation, under such circumstances, would assuredly 
have been content to wait. The prejudice against government 
interference was exceedingly stubborn, and nothing but a clear 
and peremptory necessity could have overcome it. It was not 
to correct the deficiencies of educational methods, or to do away 
with the régime of educational quackery, that government 
interposed ; it was not to displace dame schools by infant train- 
ing schools, or to supplant the broken down tradesman by a 
disciplined and scientific teacher; but it was because immense 
masses of the working population were abandoned to drunken- 
ness, improvidence, and every form of vicious indulgence ; 
because they were not amenable to moral influences and re- 
straints, and grew up in a scmi-savage state of lawlessness and 
social degradation. If their homes had been decent, their 
habits frugal, their families under control, their manners and 
conduct civilized, things would have been allowed to take their 
course. If all the lower classes had been as the self-respecting 
and Christian minority were, they would have been left to send 
their children to such private schools as were to be found, in the 
confidence that these would improve with the upward growth 
of the whole nation. Intellectual results, whether higher or 
lower, were not alone, or chicfly, in the view of our statesmen, 
when they insisted on the necessity of educating the nation. 
If the absence of right aims and true methods, if the scanty 
supply of honest and competeut teachers, if the prevalence 
of disgraceful and most mischievous quackery and imposture, 
could have induced the legislature, twenty years ago, to undertake 
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the provision of a sound education for the working classes, how 
happens it that, at this present time, the self-same reasons do 
not induce it to undertake the like provision on behalf of the 
middle classes? The idea of government interference is far less 
obnoxious now to the nation than it was then. The example 
of what has been done for the middle and upper classes in 
Treland might be pleaded on behalf of such an undertaking. 
Undoubtedly the need is great; and we, for our part, have been 
long of opinion, that the duty of the state to take some action 
in the matter is clear. The middle classes, it is notorious, are 
miserably ill-taught,—at least as ill-taught, in proportion to 
what they need, and what they pay, as were the working classes 
twenty years ago; their teachers are often mere glozing and 
plausible pretenders, destitute alike of knowledge and of train- 
ing: and yet the parents themselves, for the most part, are, 
and must be, incompetent to discriminate between the man 
of true science and the quack, the unostentatious reality and 
the smooth and voluble charlatan. Nevertheless, such is the 
national jealousy of government interference in that which 
parents wish to regard as their sacred prerogative, the education 
of their children, that not even a certificate from some com- 
petent and chartered institution, no licence or guarantee of any 
kind, may be required of the teacher, who claims to take charge 
of the educational training of the young citizens of this land. 
The parents cannot do this work themselves, and are helplessly 
dependent upon such substitutes as the general ‘market’ 
affords. They have themselves, for the most part, no means 
whatever of testing the pretensions of the various candidates 
for their confidence ; and yet they never think of soliciting the 
state to afford such lights for their guidance as its own unri- 
valled opportunities and special organization might enable it to 
do. In all this, we think there is much blindness as to the true 
functions of government, and the real dangers to be apprehended 
from government action. To us it seems to be as absurd to 
object to a certain kind and amount of government action in 
this matter, as it would be to demand that medical diplomas 
should have no legal value, that quacks should be put on the 
same footing as educated and qualified practitioners, and that 
government should have absolutely no right whatever to protect 
the public against imposture in surgery and medicine. 

It may, indeed, be urged that the case of the middle classes 
differs essentially from that of the poor in respect of the poverty 
of the latter. This, however, applies only to a very partial 
extent. A large portion of the labouring population, if they 
were thrifty and provident, would be better able to pay for the 
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education of their children than many of the middle classes ; 
and, indeed, they have often to pay fully as much for education 
in inspected schools as they had formerly in the better sort 
of dames’ schools, and in the boys’ schools patronized by their 
class. The object of the Privy Council in its educational action 
has been not to cheapen the education, such as it was, given to 
the lower classes, but to improve its quality. Merely, or mainly, 
on the ground of the poverty of the people, it is certain, that 
the statesmen of England would not have advocated a general 
measure for the education of the children of the working classes. 

We hold it, then, as indisputable, that the government of this 
country, in its action respecting popular education, contemplated 
mainly moral necessities, and, consequently, moral results, and 
that only on the ground of such moral necessities, and with a view 
chiefly to moral results, would the English nation have consented 
to vote money for educational purposes. ‘The more closely the 
action of the government is examined, the clearer and fuller will 
the evidence appear upon this point. We are aware, indeed, that 
the opponents of Lord Melbourne’s measure in 1839 stigmatized 
it as irreligious. The Bishop of Exeter, in particular, led the High 
Church opposition on this express ground. Nevertheless, there 
was no foundation whatever for the charge, as was shown at the 
time by the Secretary of the Privy Council, then known as Dr. 
James Phillips Kay, now more widely known as Sir J. P. Kay 
Shuttleworth. The educational measure of 1839 was founded 
on ‘the comprehensive principle ;’ hence, it gave deadly 
umbrage to the High Church, who claimed to be the ‘ authorized’ 
educators of the people of this country ; hence, also, it failed to 
satisfy the requirements of earnest denominationists of every 
name, who felt that the requisite Missionary and Christian work 
of training the ignorant and demoralized could be accomplished 
only by means of definite doctrinal influence and distinct cate- 
chetical instruction. But it was no more irreligious, than the 
schools of the British and Foreign School Society are irreligious. 
It required the daily reading of the Scriptures ; and would have 
based all education on moral and (in a general sense) on Chris- 
tian teaching. Moreover, so far as it was developed, its principle 
seems to have been to make provision for the definite religious 
instruction of the scholars by their own ministers at certain 
times, as on the Irish plan. The most valid and weighty objec- 
tion urged against it at the time was, that its tendency was 
towards latitudinarianism. Perhaps, if it had been brought 
to the trial, it might have proved to be an impracticable scheme. 
But whatever might be alleged against it, it is certain that its 
chief object was to produce moral results by means of Christian 
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influence and instruction. Lord John Russell, in his famous 
letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne, signifying Her Majesty’s 
pleasure as to the constitution of an Educational Board, to act 
as a committee of the Privy Council, and embodying the outline 
of the plan of education which the ministry proposed afterwards 
to develope, assigns as the general ground for the action to be 
taken, that ‘Her Majesty has observed, with deep concern, the 
want of instruction which is still observable (sic) among the 
poorer classes of her subjects. All the inquiries which have 
been made, show a deficiency in the general education of the 
people, which is not in accordance with the character of a 
civilized and Christian nation. The reports of the chaplains 
of gaols show that to a large number of unfortunate prisoners 
a knowledge of the fundamental truths of natural and revealed 
religion has never been imparted.’ Farther on, it is laid down, 
that ‘in any normal or model school to be established by the 
Board, four principal objects should be kept in view, viz. :— 
1. Religious instruction. 2. General instruction. 3. Moral 
training. 4. Habits of industry.’ Again, his lordship states, 
in memorable words, that ‘it is Her Majesty’s wish, that the 
youth of this kingdom should be religiously brought up, and 
that the rights of conscience should be respected.’ His lordship 
also says, that ‘by combining moral training with general 
instruction, the young may be saved from the temptation to 
crime, and the whole community receive indisputable benefit ; ’ 
and in the final words of his letter speaks of the plans in con- 
templation by the government, as ‘ plans for the extension of the 
blessings of a sound and religious education.’ In perfect 
accordance with these ideas, it was prescribed by the Minute of 
the Committee of Privy Council, of the 11th of April, 1839, 
that, as respected the model school to be established by the 
Committee of Council, ‘religion was to be combined with the 
whole matter of instruction, and to regulate the entire system 
of education.’ 

The very first paragraph of the once famous, and more than 
semi-official, pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Recent Measures for the Pro- 
motion of Education in England,’ which was published on behalf 
of the government and Committee of the Privy Council in 1839, 
and which, though doubtless written by Dr. Kay, confessedly 
represented the views of the Marquis of Lansdowne and of Lord 
John Russell, is decisive as to the great and paramount object 
which the statesmen of that day had in view, in pressing upon 
Parliament the question of education. After referring to the 
ignorance of ‘the poorer classes,’ especially as respects ‘the 
rudimentary knowledge which might develope the understanding, 
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and afford the labourer a clear view of his social position,’ the 
paragraph is brought to a climax and conclusion in the following 
sentence :—‘ It is commonly confessed that no sufficient means 
exist to train the habits of our poorer classes,—to inspire them 
with healthful household and social sympathies,—with a love of 
domestic peace and social order,—with an enlightened reverence 
for revealed truth, and with the sentiment of piety and devotion.’ 
Accordingly, the object contemplated is, a few pages afterwards, 
described as ‘the intellectual development, and moral and reli- 
gious training of the children of our working classes.’ (P. 7.) 
Further on, we read that ‘ the spread of true religion,—the main- 
tenance of social order,—the diffusion of useful knowledge and 
virtuous habits, and the cultivation of the industrial arts, could 
not be secured except by a system of education capable of raising 
the people from ignorance, and, in some districts, from semi- 
barbarism.’ (P. 21.) Again, at’ page 42, we are warned that ‘ the 
mere physical influences of civilization will not make them more 
moral or religious, better subjects of the state, or better Chris- 
tians, unless to these be superadded the benefits of an education 
calculated to develope the entire moral and intellectual capacity 
of the whole population.’ The following passages, taken together 
with the foregoing, will fully exhibit the position occupied by the 
government and Privy Council in 1839 :—‘ We have already said 
that all instruction should be hallowed by the influence of religion ; 
but we hold it to be equally absurd and shortsighted to withhold 
secular instruction, on the ground that religion alone is sufficient.’ 
‘The State is peculiarly charged with the duty of rendering 
secular instruction accessible to all, and with the improvement of 
the quality of such secular instruction by assistance from the 
public funds, and by constant superintendence.’ ‘Newt to the 
prevalence of true religion, we most earnestly desire that the 
people should know how their interests are inseparable from 
those of the other orders of society ; and we will not stop to 
demonstrate so obvious a truth as that secular knowledge, easily 
accessible, but most powerful in its influence, is necessary to this 
end.’—Recent Measures, &c., pp. 42, 55, 46. 

Such were the convictions of the great educationist statesmen 
and philanthropists with whom the present system of aid and 
inspection originated. Moral results, chiefly, though not exclu- 
sively, were aimed at; but they were to be secured by a system 
of combined moral and intellectual training, based upon the 
Christian revelation; and for the quality and efficiency of the 
secular instruction given, as distinguished from the religious, the 
state, in its political capacity, was held to be directly and 
‘peculiarly’ responsible. The manifesto from which we have 
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quoted, was published a few months after the constitution of the 
Committee of Privy Council on education, under the ministerial 
authority of Lord John Russell, with the Marquis of Lansdowne 
for its president, and Dr. Kay for its secretary. From that 
period, the educational progress of the country was gradually 
but unfalteringly developed, under the hand of the same able 
secretary, and, at its most important stages, under the auspices 
of the same distinguished statesmen. In 1846, when the existing 
system of aid and inspection was, as the result of careful experi- 
ment and extensive inquiry, first unfolded in its main principles 
and provisions, Lord Lansdowne was again President of the 
Council, Lord John Russell was again Secretary of State, and 
the educational secretary of 1839, under the style and title of 
Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, was still the secretary of the council 
for education. In that year he published another official pamphlet, 
under the title of, ‘The School, if its Relations to the State, the 
Church, and the Congregation ;’ in which he expounded the prin- 
ciples of the minutes then recently sent forth. In this pamphlet, 
he accepted as final the national condemnation of the ‘ compre- 
hensive’ scheme of education, and developed the principles of the 
new denominational scheme, of which, in his pamphlet of 1839, 
he had slightly indicated the outline, as the only alternative re- 
maining aftertherejection of the first plan. But, as to the character 
of the education to be given, and the necessity of basing it upon 
revealed truth and Christian doctrine and motives, this pamphlet 
was yet more explicit than the former. Education was set forth 
as a work to be accomplished by the Church, acting as the 
instrument, in a certain sense, and for the benefit, of the State ; 
and the great truth was fully recognised, that only a Christian 
education could accomplish the work of elevating, to a condition of 
Christian civilization, the degraded masses of our countrymen :— 
‘It was scarcely believed,’ (in 1839,) says this official manifesto, 
‘ that it could enter into the conception of statesmen to regard religion 
as a primary and indispensable part of education. They [the majority of 
the clergy and laity | imagined that the statesmen of this country relied 
solely on the cultivation of the intellect, and on the spread of secular 
knowledge, for the growth of a higher morality, and for the promotion 
of the public order and well-being of society ; and while they justly 
repudiated the gross and mischievous error, that a purely secular know- 
ledge was capable of establishing society on an immutable basis of social 
order, or was even necessarily connected with a high condition of public 
morality, it is to be apprehended that they had fallen into the opposite 
fallacy ; and were not convinced how important it was to raise the intel- 
lectual condition of the people, for the purpose of promoting the growth 
of true religion.’ —The School, in its Relations, ¥c., pp. 58, 59. 
‘The government had never wavered in its adherence to the prin- 
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ciple adopted in 1839, that religion should be mixed with the entire 
matter of instruction in the school, and regulate the whole of its dis- 
cipline, &e.’—Tbid., p. 70. 

‘The perseverance of successive governments in the adoption of the 
principle, that religion is the foundation on which education must be 
built, has vindicated statesmen from the suspicion to which we have 
previously alluded, that they valued education chiefly because of their 
confidence in the influence of purely secular learning.’—Jbid., p. 75. 


The same principles are expounded with singular completeness 
and ability, and with great eloquence, in the same writer’s elabo- 
rate work on ‘ Public Education.’ And now, in his pamphlet 
lately issued, in perfect consistency with all his former principles 
and course, he thus depicts the conditions and circumstances out 
of which our system of popular education arose :— 


‘The Commissioners have overlooked the condition of the people 
immediately before the constitution of the Committee of Council on 
Education. In the pauperized counties they were in a state resem- 
bling helotry......There were few or no schools. The population was 
ignorant and demoralized ; it had the craft of the pauper, or of the 
pensioner on parochial doles, of the poacher and the squatter on the 
common, but not the manly bearing of the independent labourer. 
Wages varied from seven shillings in Dorsetshire and some parts of 
Suffolk, to ten shillings per week in other counties. The income of 
an agricultural labourer’s family on the average was £26 to £30 per 
annum, including harvest work and the earnings of children. 

‘The manufacturing and mining districts had been peopled in fifty 
years with a vast population gathered from these pauper counties ; 
from wolds, moors, fens, and from the wild, desolate hills and glens of 
the border and of Wales...... Entire districts were without church or 
school, and religious teaching was supplied by voluntary agencies, while 
education was given almost solely in scattered Sunday schools...... 

‘When schools were planted twenty years ago in towns, villages, 
and rural parishes, almost the only teachers were either untrained 
men, who from some defect of body or health had been driven from 
the rougher struggles of life or muscular toil, or were self-taught 
Sunday school teachers, trained for three or six months in some 
central model school. 

‘They had to struggle, aided only by monitors under thirteen years 
of age, with the untamed brutishness of the wild or pauperized immi- 
grant population—with the semi-barbarism of children from coarse 
sensual homes—with the utter want of consciousness in the population 
that humble learning could do their children any good—with the 
absence of previous training in the home or infant school—with the 
late age at which children with no school habits, savage, ignorant, 
incapable, wayward, or wild, came under their care—with irregularity of 
attendance—short school attendance in each year, and brief school time 
altogether,—constant migration of families, and overwhelming ill-paid 
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duties. To grapple with these evils the government (in 1846) 
resolved to create a new machinery of public education.’ —Letter to 
Earl Granville, pp. 12, 13. 


This true picture is sketched by Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, in 
order to show that the Royal Commissioners had not fairly 
estimated the difficulties with which, during the last fifteen 
years, the new educational system, still hardly out of its infancy, 
has had to contend; and that they had accordingly misjudged 
and under-estimated its results. We point to it as additional 
evidence that the necessity out of which the existing system of 
State aid and inspection in education arose, was chiefly, and 
in its most threatening aspect, a moral necessity; that the 
immediate and compulsory reason for the intervention of the 
State was the demoralized and degraded condition of the lowest 
and least civilized classes in this country. 

Having established this point, there can be no hazard or crror 
in affirming that the public schools under inspection have been 
pre-eminently successful in producing the chicf results, for the 
sake of which the Privy Council system has been organized. 

The evidence, as to this point, accumulated in the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners, and in the appended Reports of the 
Assistant Commissioners, is superabundant. Yet, as the authors 
of the New Code appear to have made no account of this 
evidence ; as it is, for the reasons we have set forth, of the very 
highest importance in its bearing upon the question of the 
success or failure of the system of national education which, 
under the auspices of the Privy Council, has, during the last 
fifteen years, been in course of development ; and as the manner 
in which the facts are stated in the extracts following is, of itself, 
sufficient to show how the moral purpose of the education to be 
imparted has ruled paramount in all the details of the Privy 
Council organization, and also that, in the judgment of the 
Commissioners, the moral results obtained from the schools are 
justly to be regarded as the chief and most important ; we must 
be permitted here to quote some of the passages bearing upon 
his subject, which are contained in the Commissioners’ Report. 


‘The moral effect produced by the schools,’ say the Commissioners, 
‘is more important than the instruction given in them, although not so 
appreciable. We believe it to be very great, and should be astonished 
if it were not so. The managers of the public schools are almost all 
of them men whom strong religious convictions and feelings have 
impelled to found and maintain schools...... The pupil teachers and 
masters have generally been selected for their moral, as well as their 
intellectual, character, and have received an education more religious 
than any other that is given in England.,,...Among the labouring 
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classes the teacher is almost the only educated man with whom they 
daily come in contact. The school, when compared to the home, is a 
model of neatness and order.’—Report, ¥c., vol. i., p. 266. 

‘The religious and moral influence of the public schools appears to 
be very great, greater than éven their intellectual influence. 1 set of 
good schools civilizes « whole neighbourhood. The most important func- 
tion of the schools is that which they best perform.’ —LIbid., p. 273. 


Now to test the value of such schools as these, simply and 
absolutely by their intellectual results, as the New Code, in its 
characteristically rough and clumsy way, proposes to do, is an 
error which no thorough educationist could have been guilty of. 
At best, the intellectual is but a part, the less important part, of 
the result, for the sake of which the schools were established. 
If, indeed, the intellectual were in all cases the index and 
measure also of the moral efficiency of the schools, the proposed 
plan, supposing we could fairly test the intellectual results, might 
be defended. But this is far from being the case. In many 
instances, where the ascertainable intellectual results, such as 
would be apparent in an examination, are the lowest, the moral 
value of the schools has been the highest. And in a large class 
of other instances, where little moral influence or true civilizing 
potency has been exerted by the schools, where, indeed, often 
comparatively little has been needed, the largest intellectual 
results, of the low kind, on which alone a value is set in the 
New Code, will be easily forthcoming. 

‘National education,’ says Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, ‘does not 
depend simply on the school training of one generation. The first 
generation of children in school inherit some physical incapacity to 
learn. ‘Their instruction is hindered by the late age at which they 
enter, the extreme irregularity with which they are sent to school, and 
the early age at which they are withdrawn. They have no help at 
home from semi-barbarous parents; but, on the contrary, much hin- 
drance from bad example, rude household management, capricious and 
often harsh treatment, and the incapacity of the parents to understand 
the value of school-training The influence of the school is not fully 
felt,even in the humblest technical acquirementsof the children, until the 
parents have been themselves trained and instructed in day and evening 
schools, and civilised by other influentes.’—Letter, Sc., pp. 11, 12. 

‘I have had experience during nearly twenty years,’ he says again, 
‘ of large schools, through which, until lately, bas floated a constant 
supply of an immigrant semi-savage population, bred on the moors of 
the Pennine chain. While this immigration of an uncivilised transient 
population continued, and the teachers liad also the additional burden 
of the half-time factory system, a staff of most skilful trained teachers, 
working with exemplary industry, failed to produce any results in the 
schools which would bear the application of the Commissioners’ test... 
Of late years the surrounding population has become settled, and con- 
sists of families selected from the immigrant mass for their better 
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qualities. The schools have begun to triumph over these formidable 
difficulties; but for reasons which will be explained at length hereafter, 
the scheme of the capitation grant contained in the Code would still be 
unjust, and would disorganize the machinery of these schools.’—Letter, 
§c., pp. 17, 18. 

There is one class of schools in particular, of the very highest 
value, and which are fundamental to the whole organization of 
popular education, almost the entire and only value of which 
must consist in the moral training which they impart, the early 
bent and bias towards what is right, and good, and kindly, which 
they impress upon the conscience and the affections. We 
refer, of course, to the infant-schools. Mr. Cowper, the pre- 
decessor of Mr. Lowe, as Whig Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council on Education, in an able address, which he delivered 
on the 6th of May, 1858, at the Annual Education Meeting 
of the Wesleyan Body, held in London, laid particular stress on 
the value of infant-schools. He recognised the exceedingly brief 
duration of the school-life of the children of the labouring poor 
as a necessity, however much to be regretted; and he urged, that 
by beginning the training of the children as early as possible in the 
infant-school, and continuing it, after eleven years of age, in the 
night-school, al] that was possible ought to be done to counteract 
this necessary evil. Accordingly, of late years, more and more atten- 
tion has been paid to the development of the infant-school system. 
The object of this system is not, however, to cram, but to train, 
the children; not to force them prematurely to the production 
of what may be called appraisable results in the way of reading, 
writing, and counting; but to awaken their general intelligence, 
to inform their minds, healthily to warm up their young fancy, 
to train them to habits of neatness, alertness, and decorum, to 
cultivate their affections, and to enlighten and to keep alive 
their conscience: thus securing a favourable soil for the future 
development of intelligence and virtue; and preparing them, at 
the right time, and when their physical and mental powers are 
fairly capable of it, for the ready reception and firm retention of 
elementary knowledge. The extreme term of their infant-school 
age is seven; the children’ enter school as carly as three; their 
attendance is almost always more or less irregular, often very 
irregular; their home influences are frequently most unfavour- 
able alike to intelligence and to moral culture; their natural 
powers are often sluggish: under these circumstances, to require 
from infant-schools distinctly appreciable results in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, as the condition of their receiving any 
pecuniary help from the Government, and to proportion the 
amount of such help strictly to the return of such results, as cer- 
tified by a public examiner, is simply to proscribe infant-schools, 
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in so far as the Code is concerned, which makes this require- 
ment. Such a requisition ignores the true purpose and character 
of these schools. It looks like a hard and coarse joke at the 
expense of the philanthropists who would train infants; as if the 
aim were to destroy them with a grim and saturnine affectation 
of justice, to extinguish them under pretence of setting forth 
the conditions on which they shall be supported. Should any 
infant-schools attempt to prepare the poor children, each and all, 
as far as possible, for examination under the New Code,— instead 
of happy training-places they will be turned into unwholesome 
forcing-houses. The cheery play of infantile discipline will be 
at an end, the kindergarten will be banished, and the poor 
infants will be crammed with petty arithmetic, drilled in small 
reading and spelling, and their little fingers cramped with prac- 
tising straight strokes, pot-hooks, and big capitals. Well might 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, at a meeting held in the Chapter 
House at Wells, say, 

“T really believe the gentlemen who drew up this minute do not, 
in the least, know what a child is. I believe they never could have 
had children of their own; or, if they had, their children could never 
have performed what they wish these poor children to do...... I can 
only say that my children were never able to reach the black board at 
the age of three years.’—See Times of Oct. 8th. 


We, however, just now adduce the dealing of the New Code 
with infant schools, as an instance, of itself a decisive instance, 
of what we have alleged as a fundamental objection against the 
New Code, viz., that it proceeds upon an altogether erroncous 
implication as regards the nature of the results which were 
mainly desired by the government and the nation from the 
operation of the system of inspected schools. The New Code 
assumes that the only thing of which the government should have 
any care is intellectual results. We have shown, on the contrary, 
that what was chiefly needed and sought for was the moral train- 
ing of the children of the English people. And here lies con- 
cealed a revolution. Ultra-voluntaryism is the parent of the 
New Code. Mr. Miall, in his examination of Dr. Morell, sug- 
gested the main principle of this code,—that all government 
aid to schools might advantageously be made to depend on the 
results of a merely secular examination of the schools. Professor 
Goldwin Smith, of Oxford, another of the royal commissioners, 
goes all lengths with Mr. Miall in his ultra-voluntaryism. The 
ultimate design is fo extricate the state from all moral responsi- 
bility in regard to the condition of the people. In order to this, 
the government is, so far as respects the system of public school 
education, to look only to the intellectual results. It is to be 
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a merely secular agent in this matter. Indeed, it has come, of 
late years, to be a current misrepresentation of the principle of 
the Privy Council system,—that the government only takes cog- 
nizance of the intellectual and secular results; that all else is 
merely the concern of the religious denominations ; that govern- 
ment pays these exclusively for the secular education imparted, 
—and there is an end of its function and responsibility. So 
widely has this misapprehension spread, it is so plausible a 
putting of the case, and verges so closely upon the truth, from 
which, nevertheless, it differs most momentously, that we think 
it worth our while to bestow some pains upon the elucidation of 
the true view, and the exposure of the prevalent fallacy. To set 
forth the truth of the case, we must draw a somewhat fine, but 
nevertheless a real and far-reaching, distinction. The state Aas 
left entirely in the hands of the various denominations the 
religious instruction imparted in the public schools ; it takes no 
cognizance whatever of religious doctrines, or of spiritual agencies 
and influences ; but, nevertheless, it does take cognizance of moral 
results, as well as of intellectual ; it expects both the one and the 
other to flow from systematic imstruction, given upon right 
methods, and grounded upon revealed truth; it pays the 
churches as its instruments for the production of both; it has 
ever refused to award any grant to a school which did not profess 
to base all its instruction on Divine Revelation, and from which, 
therefore, it could not expect the moral results which it reguired. 
It is true, indeed, that the government inspectors make no report 
as to the religious teaching which is given in Nonconformist 
‘schools ; the government trust the churches in that department. 
This was a part of the concordat between the state and the 
religious denominations. But the inspectors have often reported 
on the ‘moral tone’ of the schools, and have endeavoured, in 
many instances, as far as possible, to ascertain the actual value of 
the entire training which had been imparted, by tracing the 
subsequent course in life of the senior scholars, always with a 
special reference to their moral character. It is, however, rightly 
regarded as the proper and peculiar function of the inspector to 
test and report upon the intellectual efficiency of the schools. 
The state justly considers that intellectual is also, to an important 
extent, moral discipline; and that religious teaching is made 
more large, more true, more morally effective, and far less liable 
to be perverted into bigotry and fanaticism, by its being com- 
bined with intelligent and vigorous general instruction and dis- 
cipline. The government, indeed, must have peculiar advantages 
for doing the work of general inspection and examination as to 
secular instruction and attainments, There is no reason why, 
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as a partner with the churches in the general work of education, 
the state should not, there are strong reasons why it should, do 
this work directly by its own selected agents. Still it does not 
merely leave the churches to do the work of religious training, 
without showing any concern as to the efficiency of their work. 
It does not expect morality without religion ; it has no faith in 
secular, apart from religious, teaching. “In schools of the Church 
of England, the inspectors examine the children as to their 
religious knowledge. And in Nonconformist schools a certificate 
is required from the managers of the school, to the effect that 
they are satisfied with the state of the religious knowledge. So 
also, in the same schools, the managers are required to certify 
that they are satisfied with the state of the religious knowledge of 
the pupil teachers. From such schools the government has a right 
to expect, and does expect, tle moral results proper to a true 
Christian civilization ; and for such results, in combination with 
the befitting fruits of a sound intellectual training, the state has 
hitherto contributed its quota of pecuniary support. It has done 
this, without any reference to appraisable intellectual results, in 
the confidence that Christian influence, in the hands of educated 
and enlightened men, would be the most potent instrument for 
elevating and educating the whole nature of the child. Hence 
the pioneer school, in the semi-savage district, has never been at 
a disadvantage, because of its scanty secular and technical results ; 
and hence the grants for infant-schools have been made without 
any condition as to the children’s attainments in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. On the same principle, also, the Royal Commis- 
sioners, who in this case have to endure the complete reversals 
by the New Code, of their recommendation, advise that ‘ scholar, 
under seven years of age shall not be examined ; but the amount 
of the grant shall be determined by the average numbers in daily 
attendance, twenty shillings being paid on account of each child.’ 
(Report, &c., p. )45.) Evidently the commissioners were of 
opinion that infant-schools have a value altogether apart from 
any merely technical results. They, it is indisputable, felt it to 
be right to pay for training these infants in orderly habits, kind- 
liness, and truth. 

The general effect upon the character of schools, which must 
follow the enforcement of the, New Code, is well described in the 
Hockerill ‘ Memorial : ’— 


‘The committee believe that if a line be drawn between children 
who can earn, and those who cannot and, if, at the same time, induce- 
ments are held out to exclude the dull, irregular, backward, and 
neglected. a school ceases to be what it ought to be. It ceases to be 
a place of moral and intellectual discipline for all; in which, as far as 
possible, all is done for each child which the attendance, character, and 
attainments of that child will allow. It becomes rather a place for the 
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instruction, in the shortest time, of a select number in three subjects. 
But the moral power of a school is undermined, a lower aim is presented 
to the teacher, and the character of a school is changed, by being made 
an instrument for producing such results.’—2Memorial, §c., p. 13.* 


So far, then, as regards the moral purpose of the public schools, 
the New Code abandons all the traditions of the great educationist 
stateswen of this country, and of the Privy Council office, and 
not simply ignores, but grievously disparages, the moral objects 
of education. It is idle for the defenders of the Code to insist 
that religion is left just where it was before. In terms, nothing 
is said about either religion or morality; and, so far as there are 
schools, the denominations will have the same religious control 
of them as before ; but, as respects government itself, whereas up 
to this time it has aided the denominational schools, provided 
their teachers were competent and diligent, in the faith that 
intelligent Christian teaching must he followed by the requisite 
moral and intellectual results; now, it turns round and says, 
that, except in so far as certain merely intellectual results are 
attained, it will grant no aid to Christian schools, however 
ignorant and debased may have been the scholars on entering the 
school, or however infantile in years and capacity. This, we 
maintain, is for the state to abandon its moral responsibility and 
functions, and to cast off all care for the moral education of the 
people. How opposed such an issue as this is to the principles 
which, up to this time, have guided the action of the government 
in the matter of popular education, may best be learnt, in a short 
compass, by reading Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth’s chapter on 
‘The Functions of the Civil Government in the Education of the 





* If the Zimes may be taken as expressing the views of Mr. Lowe, and the authors 
of the Code, the reasoning of the foregoing pages is strikingly illustrated and confirmed 
by the following passage, extractedfrom a leadiug article, published on Oct. 2nd, which we 
had not seen at the time of writing the text:—‘The result is the same in all schools, 
from Eton College itself to the humblest dame school. Somewhere about half the 
scholars get little good from the school. They are content to be idle, and there is no 
help for it. Scoldings, impositions, fines, loss of holidays, the birch itself, are all in 
vain. You may bring the horse to the water, but you cannot make him drink. No 
doubt, there is good in many of these seeming dullards. Some of our ablest public men, 
and some of our most brilliant orators, have cut buf a sorry figure at school. This is a 
fact of universal character, and when the commissioners tell us that a large portion of 
the scholars at the schools supported by the Education Committee learn little or nothing, 
they recognise a fact which ought to be recognised, but do not add much to our stock 
of general knowledge of human nature. But, though this be ever so excusable and 
unavoidable, government must no longer pay for scholars who won't learn, or who can’t 
keep their attention awake or their wits from wandering. A public fund must be 
jealously guarded even from the depredation of sleep and woolgathering. My lord may 
send his son to school, and be content to pay his half-yearly bills, whether the boy learns 
or not. Not so the state. The Revised Code aims, therefore, at making the amount of 
the grant dependent upon the instruction actually given and received. Ciphers and 
dummies are to be struck out of the aecount.’ That is to say, government is to pay 
merely for appraisable results in the way of secular knowledge; for the training of the 
dullest, the neediest, the most neglected and degraded, it is to pay nothing. Yet the 
Gullard may be receiving invaluable influence and discipliue. 
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Poor,’ contained in his great work on public education. From 
the same chapter, also, it may be learnt how untenable is the 
principle involved in such an issue, whether in a profound or a 
merely practical view of the relations in which the government 
stands to the nation. We wish, however, particularly to remark 
that this was the very consummation contended for by the ultra- 
voluntaries in the educational controversies of 1846 and 1847; 
and repudiated not only by the nation generally, but by such 
distinguished men among the Independents themselves as Dr. 
Vaughan and Mr. Binney. The former, in several very able arti- 
cles, which appeared in the British Quarterly Review, maintained 
triumphantly the position, which surely to enounce distinctly is 
almost to demonstrate, that ‘government May be a moral teacher 
to the extent to which it must be a moral administrator.’* 

The opposite conclusion may find favour with Mr. Miall, 
though we confess that, from his admitted breadth of mind and 
ability, we can hardly understand how that can be. The Oxford 
reaction against all save merely political authority, may have 
driven the able and daring professor of Modern History at that 
university to adopt on this, as on other points, the position of 
the ultra-voluntaries. But we do not expect that such a conclu- 
sion can ever find general acceptance with large and deep thinkers, 
or with the nation at large. As we deem it to be a low, mate- 
rialistic, and mischievous view, we denounce it accordingly. If 
Mr. Lowe has hastily accepted it, we advise him to draw back, 
or he will never be ranked with great statesmen. 

Whilst, however, we maintain that ‘the moral influence of the 
public schools,’ to quote the dictum of the Royal Commissioners, 
Is ‘more important than the instruction given in them ;’ that 
their ‘most important function’ is, through this influence, to 
diffuse Christian civilization throughout their neighbourhood ; 
and whilst it is peculiarly satisfactory to be assured, on the autho- 
rity of the commissioners, that this their ‘most important fune- 
tion is that which they best perform ;’ we are prepared to main- 
tain, at the same time, that their success in the intellectual train- 
ing of the scholars has been very great,—greater than could have 
been expected within the time ; and that so far as the amount of 
this success is still deficient, the deficiency arises not from any 
error in the principles which have hitherto governed the admi- 
nistration of the committee of council, but from such minor mis- 
takes and imperfections, inevitable to a new undertaking, as are 
daily in course of remedy, or from the time having as yet been 
too short to bring many of the schools, in respect of organiza. 
tion and methods, up to the excellent type and standard which 
they have in view, and to which, for the most part, they are 
steadily approximating. 





—_— 


* British Quarterty Review, November, 1847, 
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We affirm that, on the whole, the success of the schools, in 
respect of intellectual results, has been surprisingly great. In 
proof of this, we shall quote the very returns which hasty readers, 
or superficial, perhaps also prejudiced, critics, have brought for- 
ward to prove the failure of inspected schools. Among the 
superficial or prejudiced critics we must undoubtedly place the 
authors of this now famous New Code. 

Six months ago, evidence was presented in this journal to 
show that the commissioners, in their Report, had failed to 
do justice to the general educational success which has been 
achieved by the inspected schools. In his letter to Earl Gran- 
ville, Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth has established the same con- 
clusion with a fulness of evidence, and a cogency of reasoning, 
which must, to candid minds, be irresistible. He shows that 
one great source of error, in the inferences of the commissioners, 
has been their not taking into account the actual condition of 
the population at the time when these schools are commenced in 
any previously neglected district, and the complicated hindrances 
and difficulties with which they have to contend. Had the com- 
missioners, or the majority of them, been themselves practical 
and experienced educationists, we are convinced that their 
Report, instead of giving qualified praise, so far as regards their 
int :llectual efficiency, to the inspected schools, would have 
expressed generous approbation. We are not prepared, indeed, 
to maintain that the system has yet outgrown all the defects 
incident to immaturity, or that none of the evils of the ancient 
réyime are met with iu schools at present under inspection. We 
are fully aware,—and, indeed, this is a part of our case,—that 
many of the schools are but in a transition state; and in par- 
ticular, that the vices of the old and low type of ‘ national 
school’ still adlicre to many national schools under inspection. 
We know, too, that imperfect instruments will always, to some 
extent, mar the efficiency and perfection of any system, whether 
of education or of administration, or even of skilled mechanical 
industry. We do not undertake to prove,—nor would we, if the 
system were of forty years’ standing, and whatever might be its 
admitted merits and success,—that there are no unconscientious 
masters or mistresses,—no practically incompetent men or 
women who have received certificates,—no careless young teach- 
ers, or enfeebled old ones. We expect, as a matter of course, a 
certain amount of flimsy performance, of pretence, of dulness, in 
short, from some cause or other, of imperfection and failure. 
We know, too, that as the system of normal training is not even 
as yet matured, and as a considerable proportion of the present 
teachers, even in inspected schools, have been but slightly trained, 
the actual success of the schools, up to this time, cannot be by 
any means so great as it must come to be in ten more years. 
We should be prepared, therefore, for results falling as yet con- 
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‘siderably short of what we should expect ere long to be attain- 
able. We declare, however, that such, on the whole, are the 
results of the inspected school system, as given by the returns 
contained in the Report itself of the commissioners, that we 
should hardly have expected greater success if the system had 
been fully in operation for ten years longer. Sure we are, that 
nothing but the very power of the methods and system on which 
they have been sitting in judgment, could have led the commis- 
sioners to set up so high a standard as to bring them to the con- 
clusion that the Privy Council schools have been, in any sense 
whatever, and to any extent, a failure. Such an amount and 
such a quality of success from any system of schools twenty 
years ago, would have been considered scarcely less than a 
miracle. But the highest type and style of school which the 
Privy Council system has produced has been exalted into an 
average standard by which to judge the other schools. It has 
been found that, under favourable circumstances, in the best of 
these schools, a child may, between the ages of seven and ten 
or eleven, be made master of such attainments as, but a few 
years ago, would have been considered highly creditable for a 
middle-class boy of thirteen.* Consequently, it has been con- 
cluded, that any school which fails of securing this result, is less 
successful than might fairly be expected. And upon this shal- 
low inference has been grounded the monstrous practical con- 
clusion, that henceforth we must be content that the school-age 
for boys (at least) should ordinarily terminate at ten years; and 
that we must expect the education of the poor ten-year-old child, 
who is gone to day-labour, to be kept up and carried forward by 
means of the night-school! The commissioners who could 
gravely propound such a conclusion as this, must certainly forfeit 
all claim to be considered wise or practical men. It would be of 
small use, so far as the physical health and development of the 
poor young boy are concerned, for his hours of bodily labour to 
be restricted between six and six, if, when he comes wearied 
home at night, with his tender and unformed frame needing all 
the rest he can get, he is to be expected, according to the sug- 
gestion of the commissioners, to prepare for the night-school,— 
(Report, p. 265,)—to extend his day’s work by two more hours 
of close mental application, in addition, it may be, to an hour’s 
walking to and fro. A young Livingstone might do this; but 
how few are Livingstones ! 

As to the success of the existing system, our readers shall 
judge for themselves. We shall take the very figures on which 
the commissioners found, tenderly and with much qualification, 





* See Senior's Suggestions, pp. 300-305, for the principal evidence given before 
the commissioners, on which this euconraging conclusion rests. Mr. Chadwick, in his 
letter to Mr. Senior, supplies, also, a large body of evidence proving the same thing. 
See also Commissioners’ Report, vol. i., p. 242, et seq. 
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a verdict of partial failure, and from those figures shall prove 
that the success of the schools has been decisive and remark- 
able.* The general fact on which the commissioners rely in 
their conclusion, that, on the whole, and as respects the secular 
education imparted. in them, the inspected schools have not 
proved so successful as might fairly be expected, is that only one- 
fourth of the children who passed through the schools receive ‘ a 
sound English education.’ (Report, vol. i., pp. 238 and 274.) 
The coarse and ignorant scribe who does the writing on the 
new code for the Times—is it possible that this writer can be a 
minister of state ?—interprets this to mean that, ‘for three 
pounds out of every four’ paid by the state, ‘ we do not receive 
the education for which they are paid.’ It should be remem- 
bered, by the bye, that the state pays little more than one-third 
of the cost of the education provided by the Privy Council system. 
But, waiving that consideration, let us inquire how far thie 
statistical conclusion announced by the commissioners justifies 
the inference that the system has in any degree failed. 

Let it be observed, then, to begin with, that the statement of 
the commissioners is not to the effect, that only one-fourth of 
the children who pass through the schools are diligently and 
efficiently taught, but that only one-fourth may be said to have 
completed their education, only one-fourth have actually been 
put into possession of the abiding results of ‘a sound and suc- 
cessful English education.’ It is admitted, that, as respects 
four-fifths of the schools, ‘ the pupils who remain in them till 
they reach the first-class, i.e., till they are eleven or twelve years 
old, receive a sound and useful education.’ (Report, vol. i., p. 
238.) It appears, further, in evidence, (p. 244,) that ‘ in the very 
best schools,’ one-third of the children ‘ attain a first-class 
standard.’ It will be necessary, then, in order to form an iatel- 
ligent judgment, as to the real success or failure of the inspected 
schools, to ascertain what is the standard of full success adopted 
by the commissioners in their Report, and what are in fact the 
attainments acquired by one-fourth of the scholars, and which, 
as regards four-fifths of the schools, may be said to be secured, 
generally speaking, by all who remain till they are eleven or 
twelve years old. 

The following description of an ‘ excellent’ school given by 
Mr. Brookfield, is characterized by the Royal Commissioners 
as ‘ just and sensible.’ 

‘In a school of the same size marked “ excellent,” I should find a 
class of the same number, (fifteen,) but perhaps a little older, (twelve 








* ‘Even as to the mere literary instruction, it would he a mistake to suppose that 
the existing system has failed, because it has hitherto educated successfully only one- 
fourth of the pupils. The effort has been directed towards establishing a good type of 
education ; toward the quality of the teaching, more than to the number of the taught. 
In this point it has succeeded. In good schools, the senior classes have turned out 
scholars really well taught,’ &e,—Report, vol. i., p. 274. 
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and a half or thirteen,) who would fill a slate with an extemporaneous 
account of flax, or sugar, or a river, or a brewery, or a flour mill, or a 
zoological garden, showing good observation, memory, reflection, fault- 
less spelling, rarely deficient grammar, and writing (upon slates) that 
might awaken, not the envy, but the approbation of a government 
department ; their reading would be perfectly fluent and articulate, 
and usually very pleasing—that of the girls remarkably so............. 
Easy fractions and decimals with boys, and with girls easy rule of 
three, would be worked without a blunder. A general acquaintance 
with the surface of the earth, its people and productions, would close 
up into one more particular of Europe, and still more detailed and 
accurate of Great Britain. Co-ordinately with all knowledge of facts 
and detail, I should find coherency and reflection cultivated. Nor 
would the refinement of instruction be wanting. A little singing and 
a little drawing, where nature had furnished an aptitude for such ac- 
complishments, would be cultivated according to time and opportunity. 
Throughout the school there would be committed to memory a few 
pretty hymns and secular poetry adapted to the capacity of the 
learner. The clergyman would have taken care that there should be a 
competent and intelligent acquaintance with Old and New Testament 
history. The first class, as here represented, is only a type of the 
rest in their several degrees. Whatever is taught throughout the 
school is well taught, and judiciously graduated to each class, accord- 
ing to its measure, down to the little inarticulate learners of the 
alphabet ; unless, indeed, the infant school relieve the upper one of 
these interesting embarrassments.’— Report, vol. i., pp. 235-6. 


Mr. Brookfield’s agricultural district is far from being one of 
the most advanced in education, and this description was given 
in 1854. The standard of an ‘ excellent’ school must have risen 
still higher within the intervening seven years. 

The commissioners also quote, in illustration of the standard 
of success which they have adopted, the following passage from 
the Report for the same year, 1854-5, of one of the most able 
and experienced of the Government Inspectors, the Rev. F. C. 
Cook :— 


‘A boy of fair average attainments,’ says Mr. Cook, ‘at the age of 
twelve years, in a good school, has learned— 

‘1. To read fluently, and with intelligence, not merely the school 
books, but any work of general information likely to come in his way. 

‘2. To write very neatly and correctly from dictation and from 
memory, and to express himself in tolerably correct language. 

‘3. To work all elementary rules of arithmetic with accuracy and 
rapidity. The arithmetical instruction, in good schools, includes 
decimal and vulgar fractions, duodecimals, interest, &c. 

‘4. To parse sentences, and to explain their construction. 

‘5. To know the elements of English history, 

‘6. In geography, the progress is generally satisfactory. In fact, 
most persons who attend the examinations of good schools, are sur- 
prised at the amount and the accuracy of the knowledge of physical 
and political geography, of manners, customs, &c., displayed by ine 
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telligent children of both sexes. Well-drawn maps, often executed at 
leisure hours by the pupils, are commonly exhibited on these oc- 
casions,’ &c. 

Such is the standard of attainment actually reached by boys 
of twelve years old in these schools, and which the commis- 
sioners adopt as their ideal of what constitutes ‘a sound and 
successful English education.’ Is it any matter of surprise to 
learn that only one-fourth of the children attain to it? If, 
indeed, they all remained steadily at school from the age of six 
or seven till twelve, it would be reasonable to expect that, as a 
rule, they should all reach it; and it is, in fact, proved and 
admitted that they would reach it: but as things are, such an 
expectation would be most unreasonable. Let it be considered, 
that not thirty per cent. of the children in the inspected schools 
are fully ten years old; that the proportion who attend one 
hundred and seventy-six days in the year, is only forty-one per 
cent. ; and that, on an average, only sixty per cent. of the scholars 
in attendance at any given time have been at the same school for 
a full year together; and it must surely be regarded as an 
impressive evidence of the efficiency of the existing system, that 
one-fourth of the children have received such an education as 
Mr. Brookfield and Mr. Cook describe. 

The commissioners have arrived at the conclusion, that the 
children of the working classes may be sufficiently taught be- 
tween the ages of three and of ten or eleven, provided that 
they attend not less than four hours a day for five days in the 
week, and not Jess than thirty weeks in the year. (Report, vol. 
i., p. 225. See also p. 265.) At present, however, two-fifths of 
the children do not attend so much as ¢wenty weeks in the year. 
(P.173.) Ofthe three-fifths who attend twenty weeks, or upwards, 
many attend, during these weeks, with great irregularity; the 
school is very frequently changed ; the teachers have, moreover, to 
contend with most adverse influences at home, and often with an 
intellectual apathy and dulness in the children drawn from the 
darkest families, which is very different from the average mental 
condition of children brought up in more happy and intelligent 
homes. Such being the state of the case, the commissioners 
have certainly not sufficient ground for concluding, that the 
three-fifths of the children who attend for twenty weeks a year, 
and upwards, ought to ‘ be able, with proper instruction, to read 
and write with tolerable ease, and to cipher well enough for the 
purposes of their condition in life.’ (P. 225.) Indeed, the com- 
missioners themselves seem partly aware of the precarious and 
ill-founded character of their inference; for they add that ‘ this 
is subject to some deduction, on the score of the frequent re- 
moval of children from school to school.’ * 





* See Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth’s Letter, §c., pp. 12-18, for further evidence iu 
proof of the conclusion we have stated above. 
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It never seems to have been fairly taken into account by the 
commissioners, much less by the authors and abettors of the 
New Code, that the present system, at the time when the com- 
missioners’ returns were collected, 1858-9, was still little more 
than in its infancy. Only a dozen years before had it begun to 
be applied. Although its development has been rapid, yet it 
had to begin from almost nothing. A large proportion of the 
schools had not, in 1858-9, been under government inspection 
more than eight or ten years. We think that such results as 
we have indicated, are amply sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that if, after but eight or ten years of general working, so 
much has been accomplished, another ten years of equal progress 
will see such educational results as might satisfy the most exact- 
ing critic, as to the full efficiency of the existing system. 

Up to this time, many of the old schools have been but par- 
tially transformed. The transformation was, however, proceed- 
ing rapidly at the time when the commissioners were bringing 
their inquiry to a close. Dr. Morell, in his report for 1860, 
says :—‘ Bad schools, with imperfect apparatus and miserable 
discipline, have wholly disappeared from the schedules. The 
regular rise which has already been experienced in the ‘ standard 
of intelligence,’ during the last ten years, encourages the hope 
that the tendency will still be to go higher and higher for the 
future.’ (Minutes, 1860, pp. 154, 155.) This refers to British 
and Wesleyan schools, which, for various reasons, have always 
taken a much higher average stand than the inspected schools 
of the Church of England. But as respects these latter, Mr. 
Mitchell bears similar testimony: ‘I am happy to be able to 
report in most schools a great improvement, and that now 
génerally in most schools under inspection a sound and real edu- 
cation is given to the schoiars.’ (/éid., p. 61.) Mr. Watkins, 
also, speaking of Yorkshire, says, that ‘ year by year, elementary 
schools are increasing in size and in efficiency. The standard 
of attainments in a moderate school is equal to that of a good 
school only a few years ago.’ (Jbid., p. 56.) And Mr. Bellairs 
testifies that, ‘as a rule, a certificated teacher represents good 
school-building, proper apparatus, and efficient teaching.’ (Jdid., 
p- 26.) With these general testimonies, the specific statements 
of all the inspectors remarkably harmonize. And, as we have 
seen, the commissioners themselves bear witness, as respects 
eighty per cent. of inspected schools, that ‘the pupils who 
remain in them till they are eleven or twelve years old, receive 
a sound and useful education.’ (P. 238.) Progress for the next 
ten years equal to that of the last will raise the eighty to ninety- 
nine per cent., and at the same time greatly improve the cha- 
racter of the education. 

The complaint that the younger children are neglected for the 
sake of the elder, is scarcely worth consideration. Nothing is 
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more remarkable, nothing better known, or more correctly ap- 
preciated by the public, than the power of the modern training- 
science to bring on young children. For this, especially, the 
Privy Council schools are famous. In fact, if the children were 
not well taught when of very tender years, it would be impossible 
for them to show such results as they do at eleven or twelve. 
A school where the young ones are slighted, will be a school 
where the elder scholars are ill-grounded and deficient. It is 
preposterous to allege, that in the same schools the young 
children are neglected, and the elder children prove to be 
thoroughly taught. Mr. Norris is right in claiming on behalf 
of the schools, that they should be judged by the attainments of 
the first class.’ (Commissioners’ Report, vol. i., p. 244.) Those 
who have had much to do with teaching children, will perfectly 
understand the reason of this, if they bear in mind, that the 
children of the first class range in age from ten to twelve, 
and that a large proportion of the younger children attend 
school with the most capricious irregularity. 

So far as reading is concerned, in particular, it seems to us 
that neither the commissioners, nor the assistant-commission- 
ers, with one or two exceptions, understand the extreme difficulty 
of teaching the children of the ignorant poor, especially in 
districts where the provincial dialect is racy and indigenous, 
to read with any intelligence and mastery. Yet the evidence 
which the commissioners have collected, and some of which they 
have even quoted in their Report, might have enlightened them 
fully on this point. 

Mr. Foster, the assistant-commissioner for the mining districts 
of Durham and Cumberland, makes the following remarks upon 
this point :— 


‘'The truth, which has been forced upon me in a way it never was 
before, is, that the language of books is an unknown tongue to the 
children of the illiterate, especially in remote situations. It is utterly 
unlike their vernacular dialect, both in its vocabulary and construction, 
and, perhaps, not less unintelligible than Latin generally was to the 
vulgar in the middle ages...... 

‘It is proper in this connexion to remark that there are no elemen- 
tary books framed with the express view of introducing the pupil 
gradually and systematically to an acquaintance with literary 
language...... The Third Irish Reading Book is, next to the New 
Testament, the one by far the most usually met with in Cumberland 
and Durham. But, however suitable it may be to children in Ireland, 
where the lower classes are much before ours in command of language, 
it is in style generally quite beyond the comprehension of the classes 
that use it in the north of England..... The text-books of the English 
educational boards have a similar fault......I1f there were not this 
difficulty of language to overcome, any child of ordinary intelligence 
might, between seven and ten years of age, acquire a very fair amount 
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of education for one of the labouring class..,...But there remains the 
question, How long does it ordinarily require a child to gain that 
familiarity with literary language which will enable him to understand 
an ordinary book, sermon, or newspaper ?’—LReport of Royal Com- 
mission, Vol. ii., pp. 3389-342. 


Canon Moseley published several years ago, in a Report on 
tle Greenwich Hospital Schools, the following ‘ instructive 


story :’— 


‘Soon after my connexion with them, (the Greenwich Schools,) I 
became aware that no inconsiderable number of the boys of the lower 
school remained incapable of reading with tolerable case and correct- 
‘ ness during the whole time (three years) of their residence in the 
school, and I reported to that effect. As there was reason to believe 
that nothing was wanted on the part of the masters to overcome this 
difficulty in the use of the ordinary methods of instruction, it was 
determined to make an extraordinary effort. A new master was 
accordingly appointed for the purpose, called a reading-master, and a 
room set apart for it, called the reading-room. Into this room all the 
bad readers were sent, to be exclusively occupied in reading all day 
long, until at length they should be able to read well; and to insure 
the requisite amount of individual labour for this object, they were 
broken up into small subdivisions, each in charge of a paid monitor. 

‘'The experiment was, in an educational point of view, an instructive 
one. It resulted in an entire failure. Although the whole effort of 
the master and his monitors, and the whole labour of the boys, were 
concentrated on this one object of learning to read,—and with many 
of the boys it was continued from morning until night for weeks and 
months together,— yet they made but little progress, matters remained 
very much as they were: they could not be taught to read. 

* It was plain that, in the attempt, some great educational principle 
had been violated, on which success depended. Shortly after the 
appointment of the present intelligent master of the class, Mr. Connon, 
the exclusive instruction in reading was given up; other things were 
combined with it, calculated to interest the boys, to awaken them to 
the perception of a power to understand, and of a pleasure in under- 
standing, and to relieve the monotony of the constant mechanical 
action of the faculties which find an exercise in reading. This plan 
has been successful. ‘They spend now only a portion of their time in 
reading, but they learn to read far better than when they gave up 
their whole time to it; meanwhile their education, in a higher sense, 
instead of being in abeyance, is proceeding.—Commissioners’ Report, 
vol i., p. 262. 


If what we have now quoted be well weighed, it will at once 
be apprehended that to teach reading effectually to the children 
of the provincial and illiterate, of whom only two-fifths attend 
school as many as one hundred and seventy-six days in the 
year, is a task of the utmost difficulty. In the case of nearly all 
the children, of such classes as we have described, who leave 
school at ten, our experience, which has not been small, would 
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lead us to say that it is simply impossible. And it must be 
remembered that, generally speaking, those who leave school 
early are also those who attend school irregularly ; and, con- 
versely, that those who attend school regularly are generally the 
children of parents who value the education of their children so 
highly, that they will make a sacrifice to retain them late at 
school. Parents must learn to value the education for their 
children more highly, before the attendance of their children at 
school will be such as to enable them to master the art of 
reading the current publications of the day. We confess, 
therefore, that the result which Mr. Norris announces, as 
ascertained from his inquiries among schools in Staffordshire, 
viz,, that probably not more than one-third leave school able to 
read well, does not seem to us to be at all surprising. It is 
confessedly a difficult thing to read well. If our great 
public schools were tested, it would be found that a con- 
siderable proportion of the young geuticinen who leave those 
seminaries of learning, though they: may grace their blundering 
attempts at reading with a decided ‘ high English’ languor and 
finery of accent, instead of the broad northera provincial, are 
scarcely less able to render clearly, casily, aud with correct 
emphasis, the sense of an English classic, than the potters’ or 
puddlers’ boys who have reached tlie first class of a good 
national school in Staffordshire. A good reader is rare at the 
universities, and perhaps almost rarer in the pulpits of the 
Established Church. ‘The notorious deficiencies of the clergy 
in this respect have lately been very prominently brought 
before the public in various forms, ecclesiastical, critical, and 
satirical. 

As to the results, then, in the matter of reading, we do not 
wonder to find them complained of very generally as low and 
unsatisfactory. It would have been very surprising if it had 
been otherwise.* But each year more attention is bestowed by 
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* The case of some workhouse schools where reading is well taught may seem to be 
inconsistent with what we have said. But, when examined, the exception proves to be 
only apparent; it is one of those exceptions which, when strictly questioned, according 
to the true principles of induction, ‘prove the rule.’ The reasons of the superior 
reading in these schools are found to be:—Ist. The children have no home but the 
workhouse, and there they are in the company of the master all day long. 2nd. They 
are small schools, with not more than twenty children, so that the individual influence of 
the teacher’s example in pronunciation is not lost in the crowd of children. 3rd. The 
other superiors with whom the children come into coutact are persons of more or less 
education,—governor, matron, clergy, &e. 4th. The language which they learn from 
all these parties is not ouly not idiomatically provincial, but it is articulate in utterance, 
correct in graminar, aud formed into round sentences and sustained paragraphs.—At 
the same time, from the case of these schools we may learn another thing. They go 
to show that, under such conditions as the above, reading, to which may be added 
writing and arithmetic, may be fairly taught up to a certain point, and so as to pass 
muster well at an examination, while the moral training of the school is worthless. 
Workhouse scholars commonly return to the workhouse, unless they go to the gaol, for 
reasons fully set forth in the Commissioners’ Report. There is no reason to suppose 
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the Normal Colleges on this branch of training for their 
teachers ; and the growing sentiment both of the public, and of 
the body of schoolmasters themselves, insists more and more 
that the very first and closest attention should be paid to this. 
Mr. Bowstead informs us, in his Report for 1860, that in one 
hundred and thirty-four out of one hundred and forty schools 
inspected by him, ‘reading was fair.’ Mr. Kennedy testifies, 
that ‘reading, writing, spelling, (dictation,) and arithmetic, are 
more successfully taught than they were some years ago;’ and 
says, ‘that he sees a decided tendency ever going on to stick to 
what may be called necessary subjects.’ Dr. Morell’s testimony 
is to similar effect.* Mr. Stewart’s evidence goes in the same 
direction.t Mr. Alderson reports the reading fair in one 
hundred and seventy-four schools out of one hundred and 
seventy-six. In fact, the general testimony of the inspectors is 
remarkably concurrent, to the effect that the work of the 
teachers is increasingly close, thorough, and satisfactory, 
especially in the three elementary subjects. 

Such might have been expected to be the effect of the 
maturer experience, and more perfect organization, of the 
Normal Colleges. Never was there a more baseless or ridiculous 
allegation than that to which currency has been given by the 
Times, that the trained teachers have proved defective because 
they are over-trained. It is so vulgar and ignorant a charge, 
as to be unworthy of formal refutation. To a man of educa- 
tion and experience, its enunciation is indeed its refutation. 
Dr. Temple is, of course, right, when he says, that a want of 
thorougliness in teaching, and anything like bombast or conceit, 
are evidence not of over-training, but of under-training. We 
are bound to say that, in their Report, the Royal Commissioners 
lend no support to that calumny, but, by anticipation, refute it. 
They expressly declare their judgment, that ‘the faults which 
are usually, though somewhat vagucly, ascribed to certificated 
teachers, and which are supposed to arise from too high a 
training, are, in fact, to be ascribed to the opposite cause ;’ and 
that, ‘in so far as the trained teachers are justly chargeable with 
those defects, it is because their training is defective, not because 
it is excessive.’ { Two years is certainly not, in itself, too long 
a term of study and practice for young people of nineteen who 








that the schools commended by Mr. Fraser for their reading are in this respect mate- 
rially different from the rest. Certain it is, that many workhonse schools which teach the 
children to read tolerably, write well, and cast up accounts, are scarcely of any efficacy 
in implauting principles of rectitude and ‘cif-reliance in the minds of the children. 
Neither pauperism nor crime is to be cur@l merely by teaching to read, write, and 
cipher. The schools which the nation requires—the only schools which will reim- 
burse it for its educational outlay—are schools which truly educate the man in the 
child, which train morally, first of all, but, along with this, which wake up and draw 
forth, under the influence of godliness, the whole power and faculty of the nature. 

* Minutes, 1860, p. 163, + Lbid., p. 112, } Report, vol. i., p. 182, 
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are preparing to become the moral and intellectual educators of 
the children of the people. Another year would make them 
more mature, and the work of training more complete. ‘That is, 
if the method of training be right, if the right subjects are 
taught in the right way, and if there is provision for a constant 
testing and application to practice in actual school-work, of all 
the book-knowledge, and theoretical drilling, which are taught 
in the college. In the best Normal Colleges, as at the West- 
minster Wesleyan, the Cheltenham, and the Home and Colonial, 
there is full provision of this kind made; and where it has been 
more or less wanting in any training institutions, the way is 
being made for providing it. 

Nothing can be more ungracious or unjust than for any organ 
which undertakes to represent the government, in its defence 
of the New Code, to find fault with the ‘over-training’ of 
students in Normal Colleges. If there has been any fault in 
this matter, the government inspectors have been the parties to 
blame ; they have prepared the examination papers, regulated 
the details of examination, fixed the standard of attainment to 
be required of the students, granted the certificates. If the 
standard is too high, the Privy Council has made it too high. 
It could easily be lowered. If it has not been sutfliciently 
practical, the Council is to blame. The two years’ term, more- 
over, has been of their enforcement. As to one matter, indeed, 
we cannot doubt that the Council is open to some censure. It 
has never been made a condition, before a certificate has been 
granted, that each candidate should give a school-lesson in the 
presence of the examining inspector. We observe, that Mr. 
Cook has recommended this to be required. It would have been 
well to have required it long ago. 

On the whole, however, the testimony of all competent par- 
ties, whether assistant-commissioners or others, as to the 
immense superiority of trained teachers, as a class, to untrained, 
is unanimous and overwhelming. 

The following is the testimony of Mr. Winder, whose dis- 
trict, as assistant-commissioner, included the densely-populated 
manufacturing towns of Bradford and Rochdale :— 


‘I should be reluctant,’ says Mr. Winder, ‘from my limited 
experience, to speak of the precise effect which the present system of 
training has had upon them’ [the trained teachers]. ‘It certainly 
has not had, in the instances which came under my notice, the result 
often attributed to it, of making them too ambitious in their style of 
teaching. Master after master has assured me that he would wil- 
lingly sacrifice grammar and history altogether, if it were not for the 
inspection. Nor did I see in a single one of these schools any indica- 
tion of quackery ; no flourishing of copy-books, or parade of setting 
down elaborate sums far beyond the scholar’s power, for the astonish- 
ment of parents,’—bid., vol, iii., p. 219. 
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Mr. Cook’s district included the ‘black country’ around 
Dudley and the Potteries. The following is his testimony as 
to the general character and influence of the trained teachers .— 


*“ Popular schools in this dictrict have always been a boon con- 
ferred on the working classes by their better informed neighbours, 
aided largely by the assistance of the great educational societies and 
the Government Grants and control. But the greatest boon of all, 
without which the rest must have remained almost without effect, 
has been the creation of a class of teachers trained systematically to 
their work, and performing it, as yet, under such control, and the 
operation of such motives, as tend to make the benefit manifest to the 
dull comprehensions of a population sunk in ignorance. Beginning 
with a public opinion which, so far from forming a basis for a demand 
for teachers, consisted, in truth, of a contempt for their delicate 
vocation, these teachers have already nearly succeeded, chiefly during 
the last ten or twelve years, in eradicating all prejudices in the 
labouring class opposed to education; and have bred, in considerable 
numbers of young men and women of this class, such strong convic- 
tions of the benefits and necessities of education for the improvement 
of their own and their fellows’ conditions, that these may now be 
counted by hundreds in the district, giving zealous and efficient 
assistance to every educational and moral movement, employing an 
amount of time and energy difficult to conceive in the management 
of evening and Sunday schools, in the arrangements of temperance, 
and reading, and visiting societies; and, indeed, in every common 
undertaking for the improvement of their own class.’—Jbid., vol. ii., 
p. 263. 

So also, Mr. Hare, who was commissioned to report as to the 
maritime districts of Hull, Yarmouth, and Ipswich, gives evi- 
dence, as follows :— 

‘ My decided impression is, that the system of training has been 
very successful, both in adapting the students to teach, and in fur- 
nishing them with solid matter, and good methods of instruction. 
As a class they are marked, both men and women, by a quickness of 
eye and ear, a quiet energy, a facility of command, and a patient self- 
control, which, with rare execptions, are not observed in the private 
instructions of the poor.’—Jbid., vol. iii., p. 282. 


Similar testimonies as to the teachers in the south and west 
might be adduced from the reports of Mr. Fraser and Mr. 
Cumin; indeed, the evidence to the same effect is superabun- 
dant. And whatever shortcomings are alleged would seem to 
arise, for the most part, rather from the youth of the teachers, 
and from the circumstances in which they are placed, than from 
the faults of their training. The effect of the Revised Code 
would be to send forth many of the teachers to their work and 
its difficulties still younger and less experienced than at present, 
as well as very much less prepared by training. The training 
colleges have created the present superior class of teachers ; the. 
New Code would degrade the type, and deteriorate the quality, 
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The authors of the New Code, indeed, seem to imagine that 
they will get reading; writing, and arithmetic better taught, by 
teachers of low attainments and slight training thar ’,y highly- 
trained teachers. Never could men who wish to he considered 
statesmen and educationists have fallen into a more discredit- 
able mistake. It would be easy to show, from an analysis of 
the detailed reports which were published in the Minutes of 
Council until within a few years past, that these elementary 
subjects are always taught worst just where there happens to be 
a teacher but slightly removed from the old type of national 
schoolmaster ; w here nothing is taught in the school but ‘the 
three R’s,’ and where there are few or no books to read or learn 
from besides the Bible or Catechism. It must have been a 
school approaching to this low type, in which Mr. Brookfield 
found his famous example of repeating sound without sense.* 
As respects reading, in particular, it is certain that there is no 
part of the work of education in which the need of high training 
and comprehensive culture is more felt than in teaching chil- 
dren to read, especially the children of the ignorant and rustic. 
Our previous remarks on the difficulty of teaching such children 
will, in part, have suggested the reason of this. But it will be 
pertinent in this place to pursue the subject somewhat farther. 
Mr. Cumin says, that, ‘ considering the class from which the 
masters and mistresses come,’ he does not expect that they will 
ever be able to teach reading well.t There is much to be 
thought of in this ‘deliverance,’ though we do expect that some 
day it will be otherwise. The truth, however, which is implied 
in it, is important and suggestive. Clear articulation and a 
nice ear are ordinarily only possessed by those who have 
been brought up in well-bred society. By those who 
have grown up in the use of a strong provincial dialect, 
whatever be their general attainments and intelligence, it is 
only with great difficulty that they are to be acquired. How 
seldom do any, who have. been brought up in the country 
parts of Scotland, learn to speak English with any power of 
clear and flexible articulation! They may be physicians, philo- 
sophers, linguists, or critics, of the highest rank; they may 
have moved ever since they left ‘ their teens’ in the best society 
of English gentlemen ; but their uncouth accent and ‘ foggy 
articulation’ are still unchanged, as when they first set their 
faces southward. And if their speaking is bad, their reading is 
always still worse. 

Much training, great determination, a cultivated ear, prac- 
tised intelligence, susceptible feelings,—all these are requisite to 
enable a provincial son of the soil to attain the power of clear, 
articulate, flexible, utterance and expression. In other words, 





* Commissioners’ Report, vol. i., p. 256. + Tbid., p. 258, 
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high discipline and superior culture are necessary to develope 
this faculty in the case of many teachers, especially those who 
come from humble northern homes, To expect untrained or 
half-trained men to teach reading well is ignorance and folly. 
The less their intelligence, the lower their training, the worse 
they will teach it. 

Neither, as a general rule, can it be taught well, as Canon 
Moseley’s evidence has shown us, unless the children receive a 
due and liberal general culture. Schools where grammar, 
geography, and history, are not taught, can never be schools in 
which children will learr to read intelligently either the 
Bible or The Times, either the Leisure Hour or Chambers’s 
Journal. 

So, also, it is certain that only a well-trained teacher, who 
knows something beyond Walkinghame’s ‘Rules,’ can teach 
arithmetic well,—clearly, quickly, and thoroughly. 

To restrict the subjects of official examination to the three 
fundamental ones is, therefore, to take a method which directly 
tends to the defeat of the very object in view. It is to send us 
back to the old régime, which, because of its proved worthless- 
ness, the Privy Council system was intended to discard. It is 
a discreditable regress to antiquated maxims or prejudices.* 

But it is worse than this. The New Code is not merely a 
blunder ; it is—we had well-nigh said—a crime. It is assuredly 
a grievous wrong to the poor man and his child, though it be 
designed as a benefit. It omits from the list of indispensable 
subjects, history, geography, and grammar. Even that stern 
pruner, the Rev. James Fraser, is ‘ sorely tempted’ to set down 
grammar as essential even to a poor working boy’s education ; 
and certainly it is undesirable that any Englishman should grow 
up ignorant of the common grammar of his mother tongue. 
But to be altogether ignorant of geography and history is, to our 
thinking, worse. How can a lad even learn to read with any 
ease, or to any purpose, who is quite unintelligent on common 
points of geography and history? But, beyond this considera- 
tion, what right has any government to contemplate leaving the 
poor child in ignorance of all that has been before him, and that 





* ‘lgnorance,’ says Mr. Coleridge, ‘has had its opportunity. Knowledge is now 
upon trial, and already the improvement has been prodigious; but to expect that a 
condition of semi-barbarism should be removed in half a generation is absurd. Indeed, 
there are circumstances connected with the social condition of the country which must 
make such success as can be achieved by schoul teaching alone, very limited; and yet 
what is done may be inappreciable in value.’— Letter, p. 15. 

The New Code would send us back again from knowledge to ignorance. Its prin- 
ciples savour of the dark ages of ‘chaos and old Night,’ before the zeal of Brougham 
and his coadjutors had begun to awaken general intelligence as to the worth and need 
of national education. 

VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIV. 8 58 
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is around him, in his country, and on the earth? He is an 
Englishman ; then he ought to know how England stands among 
the nations of the world. He has relations and friends in the 
colonies, or may wish some day to become a colonist himself; he 
ought, therefore, to have a general idea of the British empire, 
and its possessions. He is a citizen, the citizen of a land which 
has a great and glorious history. Is he to be utterly without a 

ast, so far as his country is concerned, to know nothing of 
William III., of Elizabeth, of the Reformation, of the Norman 
Conquest, of the still earlier fortunes of his country? But he is 
also a Christian. For him Christ lived and died. Is the life of 
Christ to be to him but a strange dream-like tale shining upon 
him out of the unbroken night of an utterly unknown and 
indefinite past? Geography and history, to such an extent as 
we have now indicated, seem to us to be essential to the befitting 
education of a child of Christian England, even though he 
should be born to toil. How strange, alas! how lamentably 
farcical, does the proposal of universal suffrage appear, while a 
reviewer is compelled still to argue as we are doing now! 
O brothers, think what is due to a child who inherits the name 
of Englishman ! 

But here we must draw this article to a close. Not that we 
have exhausted the subject, or half exhausted it. The dealing of 
the New Code with Normal Colleges, in opposition to the whole 
current of previous authority, to the spirit and purpose of all 
the regulations of former years, and to the express recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commissioners; its regulations as to pupil 
teachers, the effect of which must be greatly to diminish and 
deteriorate the supply of that very class of agents upon whom, 
first and most of all, the success of the school-system depends ; 
the absurd and mischievous regulation which requires that 
young children of the working classes should be arranged for 
examination according to age, and which restricts the capitation 
grant to children under eleven;* the pecuniary effect of the 
New Code, by which a very large number of efficient schools 
must at once be closed, especially in the most neglected dis- 
tricts, and infant schools generally must be destroyed without 
hope of recovery ; the unfair and oppressive amount of financial 
responsibility devolved upon school-managers ; the demoralizing 
tendency of the New Regulations, in making the teacher’s 
remuneration to depend directly on his own returns of the 
attendance and age of the scholars; and the disgraceful repudia- 








* ‘The New Code,’ says Mr. Coleridge, ‘ will discourage the instruction both of the 
younger and the older children, where most encouragement is wanted.’ (P. 6.) We may 
-add that, in the regulations relating to night schools, (the best part of the New Code,) 
payment ou behalf of scholars is not allowed to commence until the age of thirteen, 
although payment for day-scholars ceases at eleven. 
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tion of the pecuniary claims of lecturers in Normal Colleges and 
of certificated teachers, are all points which are of the highest 
importance. On these points, however, the public mind is more 
fully informed and settled than on those to which we have 
devoted the principal portion of this article. 

We must not, however, close without directing special atten- 
tion to what we deem the most valuable points in Sir J. P. Kay 
Shuttleworth’s trenchant and conclusive pamphlet. On the 
question of paying for results his analysis is almost exhaustive ; 
nor can anything be more absolutely demonstrative than the 
reasoning by which he shows that the New Code is essentially, 
incurably, and fatally inequitable. He shows that, in an 
immense number of cases, one school would be paid for results 
which another school had produced ; that the work done before 
payment can begin is the foundation of that for which payment 
is to be obtained; that the two classes of work will seldom be 
done in the same establishment ; that there will be no induce- 
ment either to teach boys backward of their age, or to retain 
boys at school after the age of eleven; and that, as a rule, the 
infants will be driven away, as a troublesome burden, from every 
school. This much lauded paying for results turns out to be, 
to a very large extent, refusing to pay for work done, and 
payment for work not done. 

He pounds and crushes out of all semblance of cohesion or 
shapeliness the wretched argument, against the Privy Council 
system as hitherto administered, which it has been attempted to 
set up on the ground of free trade and the ‘law of supply and 
demand.’ 

He shows how ruinous, from its abruptness as well as its 
inequality, must be the reduction of the Educational Grants—to 
the amount, as he demonstrates, of not less than two-fifths of the 
present vote—which must result from the enforcement of the 
New Code ;—and he proposes his own scheme for gradually 
reducing the expenditure (by one thirtieth per annum for ten 
years), and for working, as, in fact, proposed by himself many 
years ago, a subsidiary capitation grant, in such a way as, with 
no serious inequality and no real injury to any school, to afford 
a specific inducement to teachers to obtain, as far as possible, in 
every class, distinctly appreciable results, such as might fairly 
make a show in an inspector’s examination. 

Such a supplementary capitation grant we had ourselves 
thought desirable, before we read Sir J. P. Kay Shuttleworth’s 
pamphlet. While, however, we should by no means disapprove 
of the principle of testing educational efficiency, in part, by 
distinctly appreciable results, we would insist that the moral 
tone of the schools, the general spirit which pervades them, and 
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the nature of the methods employed, should be recognised as the 
primary conditions of true success, and in all the regulations of 
the Commissioners of Privy Council, whether as regards pecuniary 
remuneration or honorary distinction, take rank accordingly.* 

We may say, in conclusion, that we are happy to find that 
the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Gladstone, and others, are heartily 
taking up the cause of lower middle-class education.t+ If effec- 
tive schools, at a moderate cost, can be provided for the lower 
middle class, some difficulty in the working of the Privy Council 
schools will be obviated, and much prejudice will be removed. 
The inspected schools will settle into merely working-class 
schools; and it will no longer be said that the poor are better 
educated than the class above them. We believe that, in many 
instances, the Privy Council school is immensely superior to the 
middle-class school in the same neighbourhood. This, however, 
only proves that a reform is needed in middle-class education, 
not that the poor man’s child receives too good an education. 
No education can be too good for a child who leaves school at 
eleven, provided the foundation be well laid. That objection, 
however, unworthy as it may be, is natural; and it will be a good 
thing for it to be silenced by good and cheap schools for the 
tradesmen’s children. 

Moreover, these schools will form a natural object of ambition 
for the superior teacher of a Privy Council School; and thus a 
gradation of schools and of schoolmasters will be secured from 
the bottom upwards. To this undertaking we wish success with 
all our hearts. And we value the Privy Council Schools all 
the more highly, because one effect of their excellence has 
been to bring the public mind to feel the necessity of taking 
steps for the improvement of middle-class education. We only 
lament that, unless government should lead the way in establish- 
ing normal colleges, the time when a good middle-class education 
will become as generally available for tradesmen as the Privy 
Council schools are now for the working-classes, seems yet to be 
very far off. 








* The objection to the capitation grant, which Sir James Shuttleworth proposes, is its 
complexity. But here is the dilemma—the plan must be either complex, or intolerably 
partial and unjust. Many plans which, as set down, appear complex, are sufficiently 
easy in working. Complexity of description may mean clearness and completeness in 
definition and direction. Under a vague simplicity of statement is often concealed an 
impracticable obscurity, so far as respects the application of a principle or method to 
actual work and business. Especially ‘in legislative enactment,’ as Mr. Coleridge says, 
‘simplicity is often but another name for indiscriminate dealing.’ 

+ In making the generai remarks contained in the text on the subject of middle-class 
education, we desire to offer no opinion as to the religious complexion of the Rev. Mr. 
—— doctrinal teaching, or the character of the church-training given in his 
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